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ISABEL   MELVILLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


When  each  opinion  with  the  next  at  strife, 
One  ebb  and  flow  of  follies  all  my  life. 


POPE. 


I  entered  the  house  with  an  inten- 
tion of  retiring  immediately  to  my  own 
room,  there  to  muse  upon  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  just  passed;  but  when 
the  servant  who  opened  the  door  for  me 
said,  "  there  is  a  note  for  you  in  the 
parlour,  ma'am,  from  Miss  Stanley,"  I 
changed  my  purpose,  and  hastened  to 
see  what  might  be  the  nature  of  her 
communication.     It  was  merely  this  : 
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"  My  dear  Isabel : 
"  Papa  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
"  Easter  holidays  to  come  down  and 
11  fetch  me  himself.  He  desires  to  add 
his  entreaties  to  mine,  that  you  will 
make  to-morrow's  report  a  favourable 
one :  we  shall  both  wait  upon  you  in 
the  morning  to  hear  it ;  and  remem 
ber,  it  must  be  complying,  or  you 
will  seriously  vex 

"  Your  truly  affectionate 

"  C.  S." 

While  I  sat  with  the  note  in  my  hand, 
lost  in  meditation  upon  many  painful 
ideas,  my  good  uncle  entered  the 
room ;  and  perceiving  my  abstraction, 
inquired  what  I  was  ruminating  upon  so 
deeply. 

I  was  never,  at  any  time,  skilful  in 
concealing  my  thoughts,  especially  when 
I  was  urged  to  impart  them  ;  and  I  could 
not  refrain  from  acknowledging  that  I 
had  just  seen  Mr.  Manvers,  and,  from  a 
conversation  that  had  passed  between  us 


upon  the  subject,  I  had  some  doubts 
whether  this  journey  to  London  was 
altogether  advisable. 

"  But  here  is  so  kind  a  note  from  Miss 
Stanley,"  I  added,  "  that  I  really  know 
not  how  to  refuse  it," 

"  And  why  should  you  refuse  it?" 
he  asked.  "  Surely,  Isabel,  if  /  see 
nothing  improper  in  your  accepting  her 
invitation,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Manvers 
is  not  material  !" 

I  must  here  remark,  that,  although 
my  uncle  admired  the  talents  and  re- 
spected the  character  of  Mr.  Manvers, 
he  by  no  means  went  along  with  his 
peculiar  views  of  religion :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  settled  and  immoveable 
defender  of  that  party  which  is  usually 
denominated  of  the  high  church. 

"  Mr.  Manvers,"  he  proceeded,  "  is 
an  exceedingly  well-meaning  man,  and 
I  like  him  extremely;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  is  injudicious  — that  is, 
like  all  of  his  party,  he  is  zealous,  with- 
out discernment  and  without  discretion. 
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He  would  demand  the  same  sort  of  self- 
denial  and  rigid  practices  from  young 
girls  like  you  and  Miss  Stanley,  which 
he  himself  adopts — not  considering  the 
difference  of  circumstances,  and  that,  as 
an  appointed  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he 
is  called  upon  to  a  manifestly  more  sanc- 
tified life  than  those  who  are  not  invested 
with  so  sacred  a  distinction.  In  short, 
Isabel,  these  opinions  are  growing  evils ; 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  all  social  inter- 
course, and  tend  to  foster  nothing  so 
much  as  pride  and  arrogance,  and  no- 
thing so  little  as  that  meek  and  compas- 
sionate temper  which  ought  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguished 
its  divine  Author.  There  we  read  of 
no  austere  and  harsh  practices  — no  with- 
drawing from  the  society  even  of  *  pub- 
licans and  sinners.'  " 

"  But  the  purpose  for  which  such  an 
association  of  divine  with  human — of 
perfect  purity  with  sin  and  corruption — 
was  made,  was  surely,  my  dear  uncle,  of 


a  very  different  kind  from  that  which,  in 
these  days,  mingles  religious  persons 
with  those  who  are  not  so.  Who  could 
now  venture  into  mixed  and  general  so- 
ciety, as  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  ?" 

"  Who,  indeed  ?"  said  my  uncle,  an- 
grily :  "  why  none  but  distracted  en- 
thusiasts, who,  as  I  said  before,  have 
no  discrimination  wherewith  to  tem- 
per their  zeal.  '  There  is  a  time  for 
every  thing  under  the  sun/.'  we  are  told 
so  in  the  very  book  to  which  they  appeal 
for  all  their  principles  '  There  is  a  time 
to  be  young,  and  a  time  to  be  old ;'  and 
nothing  but  the  most  preposterous  wrong- 
headedness  would  look  for  the  fruits  of 
age  and  experience  in  the  season  of 
youth.  Be  as  devout  as  you  please  ;  you 
cannot  be  too  sincerely  devoted  to  serve 
God,  and  to  strive  to  do  your  duty. 
Read  your  Bible,  and  love  to  read  it  as 
the  best  of  books  ;  attend  to  its  plain 
practical  precepts,  and  I  am  persuaded 
you  cannot  get  very  far  out  of  the 
way." 
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It  suited  my  inclinations  to  think  my 
uncle's  reasoning  very  conclusive  ;  for  I 
was  wearied  with  mental  conflict,  and 
glad  to  escape  from  it. 

"  Then  I  really  do  think,"  said  I, 
"  that  I  will  end  all  doubts  at  once,  and 
accept  Miss  Stanley's  proposal." 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied — "  I  thought 
you  had  already  agreed  to  do  so :  you 
really  are  very  wavering,  Isabel !" 

No  fault  that  could  be  attributed  to 
me,  amongst  the  many  I  possessed,  it  so 
much  annoyed  me  to  be  reproached  with, 
as  instability — I  believe,  because  it  was 
peculiarly  my  besetting  error ;  for,  un- 
questionably, persons  are  never  so  prompt 
in  repelling  an  imputed  failing,  as  when 
there  remains  no  kind  of  doubt  that  they 
possess  it. 

A  consciousness  of  injustice,  and  a 
calm  conviction  that  -truth  will  even- 
tually prevail,  support  us  firmly  and  pa- 
tiently against  unfounded  reproof;  but, 
when  we  know  that  it  is  justified  by  fact, 
if  we  cannot  be  candid  and  acknowledge 


the  fault,  we  commonly  become  ex- 
tremely angry,  and  anxious  to  refute  the 
penetration  which  has  detected  it. 

"  I  believe  no  one  is  less  inclined  to 
waver  than  1  am,"  I  replied,  "  when 
once  I  have  made  up  my  opinion  :  but, 
till  this  moment,  I  certainly  had  not  ;" 
and  something  within  me  whispered  that 
it  would  be  well  if  it  were  yet  unde- 
cided. 

But,  whatever  were  the  monitor,  I  re- 
pressed its  suggestions ;  and  as  soon  as 
my  uncle  retired,  I  followed  his  exam- 
ple— not  to  muse  upon  what  Mr.  Man- 
vers  had  said  to  me,  for  I  found  it  now 
impossible  to  dwell  upon  it  for  an  in- 
stant— but  to  inspect  my  wardrobe,  and 
put  matters  in  a  train  for  my  departure 
to  London. 
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CHAP.  II. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


I  do  repent :  but  Heav'n  hath  pleas'd  it  so 

To  punish  me  with  this. 

Hamlet. 


It  had  been  my  custom  every  morn- 
ing, since  my  mind  had  turned  to  reli- 
gious contemplation,  to  dedicate  at  least 
an  hour,  before  I  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room,  to  sacred  studies  and  de- 
votional duties.  I  could  not  discard 
from  my  mind  the  words  of  Mr.  Man- 
vers  :  "  See  if  you  can  pray  for  a  bless- 
ing upon  the  purpose  you  have  in  view/' 
and  his  proposing  such  a  measure,  as  a 
test  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  my  obtaining   any 
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influence  over  the  mind  of  Miss  Stanley, 
which  would  have  sanctified  my  inten- 
tions with  the  hope  of  being  made  useful 
to  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured 
to  put  a  plausible  and  well-sounding  con- 
struction upon  the  motives  of  my  visit. 
Turn  it  which  way  I  would,  I  could  see 
nothing  in  it  but  a  pursuit  after  pleasure, 
— a  certain  abandonment  of  a  round  of 
useful  occupations  and  pious  friends, 
and  the  constant  advantage  of  attending 
a  devout  and  edifying  ministry,  in  ex- 
change for  idleness,  the  society  of  mere 
worldlings,  and,  most  probably,  the 
total  loss  of  Sabbath  privileges.  I  could 
ask  no  blessing  upon  such  intentions  ;  I 
felt  even  a  momentary  shuddering  at 
myself  as,  in  my  daily  prayer,  I  uttered, 
the  words,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation !" 
I  found  no  comfort  in  any  thing,  but  in 
adopting  my  uncle's  view,  and  assuring 
mvself  that  "  there  was  a  time  to  be 
young,  and  a  time  to  be  old." 

In  the  course   of  the  morning  Miss 
Stanley  called,  accompanied  by  her  fa- 
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ther,  an  elderly  man  by  his  appearance, 
but  by  his  dress  and  manners  indicating 
that  he  had    nothing  at  all  to   do  with 

age. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Kate,  "  is  it 
peace  or  war  ?  only  you  must  be  rapid  in 
your  movements  if  they  are  of  a  conci- 
liatory kind,  as  Papa  goes  back  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

My  uncle  undertook  to  answer  for 
me  ;  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  to 
Mr.  Stanley  the  proper  obligations  for 
his  intended  civility  towards  me ;  and 
which  I,  with  a  reluctance  that  I  could 
not  conquer,  knew  not  how  to  pro- 
nounce. 

Mr.  Stanley,  of  course,  declared  him- 
self and  Kate  to  be  the  parties  obliged  ; 
and  after  some  frivolous  conversation, 
which  did  not  tend  to  increase  my  ap- 
probation of  my  future  host,  we  parted  ; 
the  exigencies  of  such  a  speedy  prepa- 
ration as  I  had  to  make,  leaving  me  no 
time  for  my  usual  morning's  lounge  with 
Kate. 
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The  bustle  in  which  I  found  myself 
involved  drove  from  my  mind  any  deep 
reflections  upon  the  regret  and  disap- 
pointment with  which  Mr.  Manvers 
would  hear  the  result  of  our  conversa- 
tion. I  earnestly  hoped  that  I  should 
see  no  more  of  him  before  my  depar- 
ture ;  though  1  dreaded  the  great  chance 
of  encountering  him  in  the  farewell  visit 
I  could  not  avoid  to  make  to  Miss  Del- 
mond.  I  thought,  however,  if  I  post- 
poned this  visit  till  the  next  morning, 
I  should  probably  escape  seeing  him,  as 
he  was  generally  much  occupied  in  that 
portion  of  the  day.  A  most  happy  and 
determined  wet  evening  furnished  me 
with  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  sooner 
informing  Miss  Delmond  of  my  decision  ; 
and  well  satisfied  that  but  little  time  re- 
mained for  her  to  manifest  any  dissatis- 
faction, I  on  the  following  day  appeared 
before  her. 

"  Dear  Isabel !"  said  she,  "  how  anx- 
ious have  1  been  to  see  you  ;  Edgar  was 
with  me  yesterday,   and  from  what  he 
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told  me,  I  almost  hope  we  shall  not 
have  to  fear  your  running  away  from  us. 
He  seemed  to  think — "  but  she  paused, 
on  remarking  that  I  shook  my  head. 

"It  is  all  settled,"  I  said,  impatient 
to  get  rid  of  the  subject ;  "  my  uncle 
wishes  me  to  go  to  London  with  Miss 
Stanley,  and  to-morrow  we  go." 

"  To-morrow !"  she  repeated  ;  "  that 
is  soon  indeed  ! — "  and  there  ensued  the 
sort  of  pause  which  commonly  follows 
unpleasant  communication.  As  I  was 
prompt  to  fancy  that  I  ~could  divine  the 
thoughts  of  others,  so  was  I  also  apt  very 
hastily  to  reply  to  them,  whether  they 
were  uttered  or  not. 

"  It  is  quite  easy  to  see,"  said  I,  "  that 
you,  equally  with  Mr.  Manvers,  antici- 
pate every  sort  of  evil  to  me  in  this  un- 
fortunate journey." 

"  No,  not  every  sort,"  she  replied, 
with  a  smile,  "  there  is  but  one  that  I 
apprehend  for  you  ;  but  that  is,  indeed, 
the  worst  of  evils,  for  it  is  remorse." 

"  Remorse !"    I   repeated,    quite    an- 
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grily  ;  "  would  not  any  one  think  that, 
instead  of  going  to  make  a  friendly  visit 
to  a  respectable  family,  that  I  was  about 
to  enlist  myself  amongst  a  band  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  replied  calmly, 
"  I  will  say  no  more— as  the  matter  is 
settled,  there  is  no  use  in  discussing  it 
any  further.  I  would  wish  you  much 
pleasure  in  it,  Isabel,  but  that  I  know  too 
well  such  pleasure  as  it  alone  can  be  ex- 
pected to  afford  you,  will — "  she  hesi- 
tated, and  at  last,  with  an  air  of  assumed 
cheerfulness,  she  added,  "  But  I  will  not 
cloud  your  anticipations  ;  my  creed  is  to 
believe  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good ;  and  from  the  most  apparently 
untoward  circumstances  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects  have  often  arisen." 

"  But  why  are  circumstances  in  this 
case  untoward  ?"  I  asked,  "  and  why 
am  I  so  peculiarly  liable  to  danger  in 
entering  into  worldly  society  ?  Why  may 
I  not  pass  through  it  with  the  same  care- 
less ease  that  Miss  Stanley  does  ?" 
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"  Because  you  have  not  Miss  Stan- 
ley's blunted  affections  and  world-proof, 
world-worthy  heart — you  will  involunta- 
rily lean  upon  some  object  or  other  for 
support — you  cannot  be  indifferent,  Isa- 
bel ;  you  cannot  pass  over  the  enchant- 
ments which  will  meet  you  at  every 
turn,  with  the  superficial  and  fleeting  at- 
tention their  hollowness  deserves — you 
will  be  constantly  making  the  most  dan- 
gerous mistakes  through  the  indulgence 
of  that  enthusiasm  which  is  hazardous 
every  where,  but  which,  if  not  happily 
blighted  and  withered  in  the  bud  by  the 
chilling  atmosphere  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety, causes  to  its  possessor  pangs  that 
are  agonizing,  and  almost  incessant." 

"  But,  fortunately  for  me,"  said  I,  "  I 
enter  into  this  labyrinth  of  dangers  with 
a  heart  already  fortified  by  indifference, 
and  indifference  the  most  secure,  for  it 
is  the  result  of  disappointment.  I  can 
anticipate  no  tremendous  anguish  to  any 
female  heart  exempted  from  the  influ- 
ence of  one  overwhelming  affection  ;  and 
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that  affection  never  more  will  agitate  my 
bosom !" 

"  J  trust  it  never  may !"  she  replied, 
in  a  tone  that  implied  very  little  confi- 
dence in  the  hope  she  expressed  ;  "  and 
as  you  feel  yourself  fortified  with  the 
safeguard  of  indifference,  I  will  hope 
that  it  may  be  as  effectual  as  you  expect 
— it  is  the  world's  armour  certainly, 
and  the  only  armour,  perhaps,  that  may 
be  generally  necessary  for  the  conflict  it 
feels  itself  called  upon  to  sustain." 

"  But  I  have  better  armour  than  that," 
I  said. 

"  You  have,  my  dear,"  she  replied  ; 
"  but  few  who  wear  that  protection  ex- 
pose it  to  unnecessary  assaults,  or  carry 
it  into  scenes  where  it  is  sure  to  invite 
the  attacks  of  ridicule  and  the  scoff  of 
contempt.  I  would  earnestly,  indeed, 
counsel  you  to  defend  yourself  with  the 
weapons  of  Christianity  ;  but  in  the  very 
act  of  thus  arming  yourself,  you  will 
discover  not  the  least  of  your  difficulties  ; 
you  will  perceive  that  any  solicitude  to 
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escape  danger  by  the  adoption  of  such 
means,  will  bring  down  upon  you  ■  that 
dread  laugh/  which  few  who  mingle  iu 
scenes  where  it  resounds  have  the  cou- 
rage to  withstand.  Still,  do  not  faint 
from  pursuing  these  means,  for  they  will 
be  your  all — I  cannot  refrain  from  say 
ing  it,  Isabel,  though  I  see  by  your 
countenance  that  I  displease  you  by  so 
doing." 

"  Indeed  you  do  not,"  I  replied ; 
"  you  pain  me  with  apprehensions.  I 
seem  to  feel  that  what  you  say  may  be 
true  :  I  am  not  fit  for  the  world  ;  I  want 
the  love,  the  confidence,  the  affection, 
the  elevated  feelings  which  I  know  I 
never,  never  shall  find  there  !  But  then 
all  these  are  dangerous  things — have  you 
not  told  me  so,  Miss  Delmond? — Have 
you  not  told  me  a  thousand  times  that  to 
live  here,  even  here,  in  this  stupid  town, 
I  must  lower  my  expectations  and  subdue 
my  feelings,  and  aim  at  a  more  chastized 
and  calm  frame?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  she  ;  "  to  live  here, 
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or  any  where  else,  in  the  very  centre  of 
London  or  Parisian  society,  or  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  we  all  know  that  the 
mind  must  be  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  moral  discipline,  to  ensure 
to  its  possessor  any  portion  of  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  whether  you  were  here  or  with 
Miss  Stanley,  I  know  that  you  ought  to 
be  living  in  the  exercise  of  self-control. 
But  then  your  difficulties  will  certainly 
be  encreased  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  are  about  to  place  yourself; 
and  I  do  not  hold  it  wise  to  augment  that 
state  of  warfare  which  every  sincere 
christian  finds  generally  to  be  difficult 
enough  in  the  situation  allotted  to  him." 
"  I  wonder  how  it  is,"  said  I,  after  a 
short  musing,  "  that  people  get  on  in 
the  world  without  suffering  much  ap- 
parent unhappiness,  or  falling  into  any 
glaring  errors.  If  your  apprehensions 
were  just,  surely  we  should  sometimes 
hear  of  their  discovering  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  ways.      They   cannot  be 
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so  bad — they  surely  cannot  be  so  bad  as 
you  and  Mr.  Manvers  think.*' 

"  You  make  me   smile,"  she  replied, 
"  by  your  manner  of  stating  the   case, 
which  I  really. cannot  undertake  to  de- 
cide.     There    may   be  happy   persons, 
according  to  their  own  estimate  of  hap- 
piness, who  live  in  a  round  of  worldly 
pleasures  and  pursuits ;  but  I  can  form 
no  idea  of  such   happiness.     To  me  it 
appears  most   truly  labour  in  vain  ;  for 
after  all,  there  must  be  a  great  degree  of 
mental  toil  in  bringing  the  passions  and 
feelings  into  the  state   of  apathy  which 
is  found  to  be  the  only  state  in  which  the 
world  can   be  completely  enjoyed.     So 
unstable  are  its  promises,  so  transitory  its 
friendships,  so  fleeting  its  delights,  that 
a  scheme  and  a  system  of  hard-hearted- 
ness  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  must 
be  acted  upon,  before  a  shrewd  observer 
can  have  any  thing   to  say  to  it — for  he 
will  reason,  of  course,    in   this  manner : 
■   This     is    certainly    a    very    agreeable 
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world,  and  inhabited  by  very  pleasant 
people.  But  then  one  finds  that,  how- 
ever pleasant  they  are,  they  care  little  or 
nothing  about  one  another  ;  therefore  I 
must  not  build  upon  their  friendship,  or 
make  the  continuance  of  their  good 
offices  essential  to  me.'  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  really  are  quite 
satirical,"  said  I,  "  you  are  not  like 
yourself." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  I  may  be  a 
little  acrimonious  to  day,  from  accident- 
ally reading  yesterday,  in  a  volume  of 
the  correspondence  of  a  gentleman,  who 
was  a  very  distinguished,  and,  of  course, 
a  very  heartless  member  of  fashionable 
society,  that  it  was  the  remark  of  a  man 
of  his  acquaintance,  that,  *  whenever  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  friend,  he 
always  went  directly  to  the  St.  James's 
Coffee  House,  and  got  another.'*  Taking 
this,  perhaps,  \qp  generally  for  a  sample 
of  the  friendship  of  the  world,  I   might 

*  H.  Walpole's  Correspondence. 
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exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  my 
remarks.  But  Isabel,  take  the  opinion 
of  one  who  lived  amongst  the  great  and 
the  gay,  and  well  knew  what  was  in 
them.  Take  these  two  lines  of  Pope, 
unequalled  in  the  truth  and  severity  of 
their  satire — '  See/  he  exclaims, 

c  See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards, 
A  youth  of  folly— an  old  age  of  cards  !' 

and  you  will  perceive  that  two  per- 
sons of  very  opposite  views  do  not 
much  differ  in  their  opinions  of  the 
world." 

"  Well,  but  there  are  degrees  of  folly 
and  dissipation,"  said  I ;  "  you  would 
not,  of  course,  class  honest  Mrs.  Hodson, 
who,  •  does  like  a  rubber  of  whist,  she 
must  confess ;'  you  would  not  class  this 
quiet,  respectable  woman,  with  a  duchess 
or  a  countess,  who  sits  up  the  half  of 
every  night  in  the  week  at  the  gaming 
table." 

"  I  should  merely  make  this  distinc- 
tion for  Mrs.  Hodson,"  she  replied, 
"  which    circumstances    have     already 
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made  ;  that  she  is  not  a  duchess  or  a 
countess,  and  has  no  gaming  table  to 
frequent  every  night  of  the  week.  If 
she  can  find  no  better  occupation  now 
for  her  evenings  than*  the  card  table, 
and  takes  every  opportunity  that  offers 
for  engaging  at  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe,  that,  had  she  been  a  duchess  or 
a  countess,  she  would  have  availed  her- 
self of  the  more  unlimited  licence  which 
such  distinctions  would  permit.  If  we 
pursue  all  the  means  of  pleasure  which 
our  actual  situation  affords,  unchecked 
by  religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  our  con- 
demnation will  be  as  just  as  that  which 
we  anticipate  for  others,  who  have  em- 
barked much  further  than  ourselves  in 
the  stream  of  thoughtless  dissipation. 
We  can  but  avail  ourselves  of  all  our 
means  of  gratification  ;  if  they  are 
limited,  it  is  more  commonly  the  result 
of  accident  than  our  self  denial.  But 
there  is  no  mistake,"  she  continued, 
"  so  fatal  as  that  of  comparing  ourselves 
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with  each  other,  instead  of  trying  our 
conduct  by  the  test  of  Scripture.  Be- 
sides that  we  are  invariably  prone  to 
take  a  low  standard,  and  ■  to  lay  the 
flattering  unction* to  our  souls,'  that  we 
are  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty 
than  so  and  so ;  and  that  we  could  not 
be  so  totally  lost  to  religious  views  as 
such  and  such  persons  ;  we  forget  that 
it  will  avail  us  nothing  at  the  last  to 
have  a  multitude  of  companions  in  guilt 
and  misery.  *  We  must  die  alone  /'  says 
Pascal,  and  alone  we  must  be  judged ; 
why  then  these  fatal  comparisons — so 
delusive — so  unavailing  !" 

"  Why  indeed !"  I  repeated,  "  but 
that  we  are  blind,  and  contented  to  re- 
main so.  OhMiss  Delmond — "  and  I 
rose  to  bid  her  adieu.  "  I  feel  that  I  «o 
into  a  scene  of  danger — you  must  pray 
for  me." 

"  Do  not  doubt  it,"  she  replied ; 
"  you  will  be  continually  present  to 
my  mind  ;  and  Isabel,  do  not  despond. 
I  could  have  been  glad,  most  assuredly, 
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that  you  had  not  left  us ;  but  I  have 
truly  told  you,  that  I  am  convinced  all 
things  will  work  together  for  your  even- 
tual benefit.  Perhaps  you  may  suffer ; 
but  never  let  suffering  drive  you  to 
despair,  or  to  what  is  as  greatly  to  be 
dreaded,  never  let  it  influence  you  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  it  by  having 
recourse  to  the  intoxicating  pursuits  of 
gaiety.  Sanctify  it  by  submission — re- 
verence it  as  your  best  teacher.  It  is 
the  best,  for  it  comes  from  God.  Meek- 
ly bend  beneath  it,  therefore,  my  dear 
child  ;  give  the  first-fruits  of  your  sor- 
rowing heart  to  Him  whose  Providence 
in  merciful  chastisement  inflicts  the 
wound ;  and  then,  if  human  aid  be 
wanting,  come  back  to  me,  dear  Isabel — 
come  back  to  me  I"  and  she  pressed  me 
to  the  kindest  of  hearts. 

I  could  but  answer  to  her  tenderness 
by  my  streaming  tears,  and  by  a  fond 
embrace.  I  could  not,  though  I  wished, 
again  repeat  an  urgent  hope  that  in  her 
prayers  she  would  remember  me.     But 
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as  such  an  entreaty  she  interpreted  the 
speechless  agony,  the  clasping  hands 
which  accompanied  my  parting  look. 

"  I  will  pray  for  you,"  she  said,  "  but 
forget  not,  Isabel,  to  pray  for  yourself. 
Farewell — farewell !" 


ci.o 


CHAP.  III. 


ISABEL    IN    CONTINUATION-. 


I 

No — shame  upon  a  self-disgracing  age, 
God's  work  may  serve  an  ape  upon  the  stage. 

Cowper. 

I  had  not  spoken  of  Mr.  Manvers  in 
my  parting  visit  to  Miss  Delmond,  but 
it  was  not  because  I  did  not  think  of  , 
him,  and  strongly  desire  to  have  left 
some  farewell  message  for  him  indi- 
cative of  my  remembrance.  But  I  was 
acting  too  much  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes  and  opinions,  to  be  sufficiently  at 
ease  to  speak  of  him  in  any  way  \  and 
all  my  refuge  from  miserable  feeling 
was  in  thinking  that  I  was  going  away 
the  next  day,  and  should  be  far  from 
the  silent  reproof  which  every  glance  of 
his  dark  eye  would  at  this  time  fix 
upon  me.. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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But  as  the  day  closed,  I  was  once 
more  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  him 
and  his  monitions,  by  receiving  a  small 
parcel,  which  my  maid  told  me  wras 
left  at  the  door  by  Mr,  Man  vers,  who 
declined  coming  in.  I  opened  it,  and 
perceived  a  small  pocket-bible,  very 
handsomely  though  plainly  bound,  and 
accompanied  by  the  following  brief  com- 
munication. 

"  Miss  Delmond  has  informed  me, 
my  dear  Miss  Melville,  that  you  de- 
part for  London  to-morrow  morning. 
My  best  wishes  for  your  happiness, 
under  every  circumstance  of  life,  you 
cannot  doubt.  Whither  they  tend,  and 
where  they  centre,  this  sacred  volume 
"  will  testify  ;  accept  it  as  a  token  of 
"  Christian  affection.  That  He,  who 
"  has  the  hearts  of  all  his  creatures  at 
"  his  supreme  disposal,  may  incline 
"  your's  to  love  and  benefit  from  the 
"  perusal  of  it,  is  the  prayer  of 

"  Your  most  faithful  friend, 

"  E.  Manvers." 
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"  And  thus  then  we  part!"  I  said 
aloud  ;  "  and  from  this  faithful  friend 
I  go — to  whom — to  what  ?"  I  almost 
shuddered  as  I  anticipated  the  fearful 
change.  It  was  not  now  the  glaring  hour 
of  noon,  when  the  meridian  sun  imparts 
a  degree  of  joy,  and  infuses  into  the 
heart  bright  hopes  and  expectations, 
and  the  approach  of  darkness  and  of 
gloom  is  little  cared  for,  or  anticipated  : 
but  it  was  night — and  all  was  still — ano- 
ther of  my  mortal  days  was  ended,  and 
I  was  one  step  nearer  to  my  grave. 

"  Yet  why — why  these  sombre — these 
oppressive  reflections  ?"  I  asked  myself. 
"  It  cannot  be  the  ordination  of  our 
benevolent  Creator,  that  life  should  be 
embittered  by  the  constant  thought  of 
death.  Has  he  not  purposely  hidden 
from  our  view  the  hour  of  our  mortal 
doom,  doubtless  that  the  merciful  pro- 
vision He  has  made  for  our  present  en- 
joy  men  t  should  not  be  alloyed  by  ago- 
nizing views  of  an  event,  which  we  have 
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no  power  to  avoid  !  But  then  of  what 
kind  should  be  our  present  enjoyments  ?" 
said  conscience. 

Since  the  day  of  death  is  uncertain — 
since  it  is  wisely  shrouded  from  our 
view — since  it  must  come  at  some  mo- 
ment, and  may  come  at  any — what 
should  be  the  nature  of  our  present 
recreations  ?  Can  none  be  found  of 
such  a  description,  that,  if  in  the  very 
act  of  indulging  in  them  we  were  called 
to  our  final  reckoning,  no  fearful  dis- 
may— no  dreadful  contrast  between  the 
scene  or  the  occupation  we  quit,    and 

• 

that  we  hasten  to — shall  terrify  and  over- 
power the  fleeting  senses  ?  "  Oh  yes,,! 
I  thought,  "  there  are  such  recrea- 
tions ;"  and  I  remembered  many  a  pla- 
cid, happy  evening,  spent  in  the  society 
of  Miss  Delmond,  Mr.  Man  vers,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  other  friends, 
from  which  I  might  have  been  called  to 
my  death  bed,  if  it  had  been  so  ordained, 
with  a  mind  not  crushed  by  the  frightful 
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wrench  with  which  the  iron  hand  of 
death  tears  away  its  object  from  the 
frail  props  to  which  it  clings. 

"  This  then,"  said  I,  "  is  the  true 
thing  !  Not  to  deprive  the  spirits  of  their 
proper  vigour  and  elasticity,  by  fixing 
them  too  frequently  or  too  long  upon 
an  object  which  they  are  evidently  not 
designed  continually  to  contemplate ;  but 
to  let  the  certainty  of  that  object  be  felt 
and  acted  upon,  just  the  same  as  per- 
sons who  are  not  absolute  fools,  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  their  actions, 
as  they  will  be  affected  by  any  other 
known  certainty  in  the  course  of  things. 
But  of  what  are  we  so  positively  cer- 
tain," I  continued,  "  as  that  we  must 
die  ?  and  is  there  any  one  possibility  un- 
der heaven  for  which  we  are  contented 
to  make  so  careless  a  provision  ?  This 
only  thing — this  one  only  thing  of 
which  we  are  positively  certain  ;  this  it 
is  which  we  leave  to  chance  ! — God  help 
us !"  I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaim- 
ing,   "  what    stupid    insensibility    must 
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hang  upon  us !"  and  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  forcibly  occurred  to  me:  "  'Man, 
being  in  honour,  hath  no  understanding, 
but  may  be  compared  to  the  beasts  that 
perish. "'  I  could  not  support  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  insensibility  ;  I 
fell  upon  my  knees,  and  prayed  my  Hea- 
venly Father  to  take  away  the  heart  of 
stone,  and  give  me  the  heart  of  flesh. 
"  Let  me  not  be  like  the  beasts  that 
perish  I"  I  said  ;  "  shew  me  Thy  way  1 
teach  me  to  love  thee  !  work  upon  this 
hard — hard  heart !" — Oh  sacred  hour  ! 
oh  balmy  tears  !  oh  wounded,  but  sooth- 
ed and  comforted  spirit !  how  soon  did 
I  forget  ye !  Must  I  turn  to  other 
scenes  ?  How  incongruous  !  how  vain  ! 
how  futile  !  how  empty !  But  I  forbear — 
they  will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  morning  dawned  upon  me,  and 
found  my  volatile,  inconstant  heart  filled 
with  many  an  undefined,  but  fluttering 
expectation  of  pleasure.,, 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Kate  called  for  me  in   their  travel- 
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ling  carriage,  and,  after  the  kindest  good 
wishes  from  my  dear  uncle,  we  set 
forward  with  all  the  speed  that  four 
horses  could  exert. 

This  was  exhilarating  to  me  in  the 
highest  degree,  for  my  travels  had  hi- 
therto been  of  a  very  sober  kind  ;  and, 
beyond  my  most  disagreeable  journies 
backwards  and  forwards  to  school,  had 
never  exceeded  ajaunt  in  a  yellow  post- 
chaise,  with  a  steady  pair  of  horses  and 
a  careful  driver,  behind  which  I  occu- 
pied the  place  usually  called  "  bodkin,'' 
between  my  uncle  and  aunt.  But  now 
how  different !  I  lolled  at  my  ease  in 
one  corner  of  an  elegant  carriage  which 
seemed  to  glide  over  the  ground,  and  as 
rapidly  as  we  traced  our  pleasant  way 
did  visions  of  vague,  but  beautiful  en- 
joyment flit  before  my  fancy. 

"  Even  Mr.  Manvers,"  I  thought, 
"  would  have  derived  agreeable  feelings 
from  such  circumstances — no  doubt  he 
would.     All  this,"    I  said  to  myself,  "  is 
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innocent  enjojment,  beyond  a  question, 
or  I  don't  know  what  is." 

For  more  than  an  hour  I  indulged  my 
reflections  undisturbed  by  the  remarks  of 
either  of  my  companions.  Mr.  Stanley 
was  looking  over  memoranda  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  Kate,  after  having  en- 
tered into  a  short  conversation  with  me 
upon  our  first  setting  off,  began  to  read  a 
book  which  was  just  published,  and 
which,  she  said,  it  was  indispensable  for 
her  to  know  something  about,  as  every 
body  was  talking  of  it,  and  she  should 
have  no  time  to  look  into  it  after  she  got 
home. 

It  was  so  completely  her  plan  to  do  as 
she  liked,  that  I  never  felt  offended  with 
any  of  her  ways,  though  they  were  many 
of  them  of  a  kind  calculated  to  make  a 
country  novice  stare. 

At  length  a  silence,  which  had  been 
perfectly  delightful  to  me,  was  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Stanley's  closing  his  me- 
morandum-book, and  addressing  his 
daughter  with — 
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"  I  have  had luck  at  Newmarket, 

Kate :" — my  readers  will,  no  doubt,  ex- 
cuse my  specifying  the  epithet  with 
which  he  designated  his  ill-fortune.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  of  Mr.  Stanley's  usual 
mode  of  speech,  that  if  it  contained  but 
ten  words,  one  of  them  commonly  vio- 
lated the  third  commandment. 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  she,  carelessly  rais- 
ing her  head  from  her  book.  "  Who  was 
there  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  blackguard  set,  and  terrible 
foul  play  !" 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  get  Johnson  to 
teach  you  how  to  bet,  for  you  always  get 
taken  in." 

"  Get  him  to  teach  me  how  to  bet ! 
That  would  be  one  way  to  be  taken  in, 
indeed  !  I  might  as  well  ask  him  to  ac- 
cept a  few  hundred  pounds  of  me." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  believe  he  is 
not  much  to  be  depended  upon  ;  but  he 
is  a  clever,  charming  creature  !" 

"He  is  as  great  a  spoon  as  ever 
lived  !"  he  replied  ;   "  only  you  women 
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puff  him  up  with  a  notion  that  he  is  some- 
body.." 

"  A  spoon  !"  I  thought ;  "  what  can 
that  possibly  mean?"  But  it  was  illus- 
trated by  what  followed,  which  it  is 
scarcely  speaking  figuratively  to  say, 
made  my  flesh  creep  with  horror  ! 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  he  did,  Kate,  last 
Sunday  night :  instead  of  going  to  the 
rooms  where  he  would  have  been  sure  of 
meeting  with  gentlemen  and  honourable 
play,  and  where  he  had  a  right  to  go  ; 
away  he  is  off  to  some  blackguard  hole, 
where  his  pocket  is  picked  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  in  less  than  three  hours, 
and  he  sneaks  home  to  roost,  like  a  dog 
with  a  canister  tied  to  his  tail !" 

"  Is  this  a  sample  of  the  company  and 
the  language  I  am  to  be  exposed  to  for 
the  next  two  months?"  was  the  fearful 
inquiry  which  rushed  upon  my  thoughts, 
as  my  pleasing  dreams  fast  fleeted  away 
beneath  the  influence  of  tins  coarse  dis- 
gusting detail,  which  seemed  to  be  in  a 
strain  perfectly  familiar  to  Kate  ;  for  she 
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evinced  no  emotion  of  any  kind  on  hear- 
ing it,  but  went  on  with  her  bqok,  at 
every  interval  in  which  her  father  was 
not  narrating  his  adventures  upon  the 
turf  and  at  the  gaming-table. 

This  subject  discussed,  he  turned  to 
me  with  a  jocose  and  patronizing  air,  and 
told  me  he  would  find  a  better  husband 
for  me  than  this  hapless  Johnson. 

"  Not  that  these  are  prosperous  times 
for  marrying,"  said  he,  u  as  Kate  can 
testify." 

"  Oh,  deplorable  !"  said  she,  without 
raising  her  eyes  from  her  book  ;  "  but 
Isabel  does  not  make  a  point  of  it ;  I 
rather  think  she  is  engaged." 

"  Dear  Miss  Stanley,"  I  began  to  say 
— but  he  interrupted  me. 

"  So  much  the  better!"  said  he,  "  at 
all  events  give  it  out  so — it  makes  the 
men  ten  times  more  upon  the  alert — it 
will  add  to  your  charms  fifty  per  cent,  to 
know  that  they  are  already  bespoke." 

"  And    it's    nothing    more    than   the 
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rtuth,"    said  Kate ;  "  at  least  it  is  her 
own  fault  if  it  be  not  the  case." 

"  That  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Stanley  ; 
"  but  who  is  the  hero  ?  Perhaps  he  is 
a  better  one  than  we  can  find  for  you  ; 
in  which  case,  be  sure  and  don't  let  him 
go. 

"  I  don't  know  any  heroes,"  I  replied 
gravely. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  good  man  !"  said  Kate  ; 
"  Isabel's  hero  is  a  good  man — a  very 
pious  young  man  !" 

"Pi — ous !"  repeated  Mr.  Stanley, 
with  a  sort  of  whistle — "  a-ha  !  is  that 
your  turn,  my  dear?  because  I  don't 
think  we  can  accommodate  you  in  that 
line !" 

I  felt  infinitely  more  vexation  than  1 
wished  to  display  upon  this  sort  of  rail- 
lery. Tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  as  I 
thought  of  him  who  was  thus  brought 
to  my  recollection  in  a  comparison — oh, 
how  unfavourable  to  my  present  compa- 
nions ! 
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"  Is  it  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Manvers," 
I  thought,  "  who  is  to  excite  a  sneer  of 
contempt  from  such  a  thing  as  this  ?" 
and  I  cast  a  glance,  which  I  laboured  to 
keep  tranquil  and  indifferent,  whatever 
might  be  the  inward  disdain  that  prompt- 
ed it — I  glanced,  I  say,  for  I  dared  not 
dwell  upon  the  insignificant  form  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  dandified  out  in  the  dress  of  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  and  giving  utterance 
to  a  levity  of  heart  and  principles  that 
many  a  boy  of  eighteen  would  have 
blushed  at !  and  all  this  in  the  presence 
of  a  daughter — a  grown-up  daughter  ! 

V  Oh,  Mr.  Manvers  ! — oh,  Miss  Del- 
mond  !"  I  thought,  "  how  just  and  true 
were  your  monitions  !  Whither  have  I 
wandered,  and  where  am  I  going,  and 
for  what  have  I  abandoned  you  !" 

These  were  the  passing  emotions  of 
my  fluctuating  heart — so  prone  to  yield 
itself  to  every  fleeting  impression  ! 

"  But  come,  my  dear !"  continued  Mr. 
Stanley,  taking  my  hand,  as  if  to  encou- 
rage and  soothe  me,  doubtless  attribut- 


ing  my  grave  countenance  to  the  cares 
of  love,  "  we  won't  sav  a  word  about 
the  pious  man  ;  only  if  you  happen  to 
meet  with  one  that  you  like  as  well,  take 
my  advice,  and  send  piety  to  the  right- 
about. He  will  find  out  a  fat  widow  and 
a  good  jointure,  and  do  very  well,  de- 
pend upon  it." 

I  found  it  would  be  fruitless  to  protest 
ignorance  of  his  meaning,  and  that  it 
would  be  only  protracting  a  discussion 
which  I  thought  a  very  stupid  one  ;  so  I 
acquiesced  in  his  opinion,  if  silence  could 
be  construed  into  approbation. 

Our  journey  continued,  and  was  con- 
cluded, with  much  the  same  wit  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  a  rather  more 
courteous  acceptance  of  it  on  mine  ;  not 
because  it  was  in  any  degree  more  agree- 
able to  me,  but  because  I  reasoned  my- 
self into  an  opinion  that  it  would  have 
better  become  me  to  have  ascertained, 
before  I  accepted  his  invitation,  what 
were  his  manners  and  character,  than, 
after  I  had  done  so,  to  evince  the  real 
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dissatisfaction  I  felt  both  with  him  and 
with  myself. 

I  was,  therefore,  pretty  well  restored 
to  my  usual  inclination  to  be  much  hap- 
pier than  the  state  of  things  in  this  world 
admits  of,  when,  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 
journey,  1  followed  Kate  up  the  stair- 
case of  a  very  handsome  house  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields. 

She  greeted  my  entrance  into  it  with 
more  apparent  interest  and  affection  than 
it  was  customary  for  her  to  bestow  upon 
any  thing  I  had  yet  seen  to  fall  under 
her  observation.  Mr.  Stanley  also,  aban- 
doning for  a  few  moments  his  boyish 
propensity  to  be  continually  joking,  wel- 
comed me  to  his  mansion  with  an  air 
which  evinced  that  he  could  lay  by  the 
buffoon,  and  enact  the  gentleman. 

"  We  shall  dine  at  six  to-day,"  said 
Kate,  after  she  had  installed  me  in  the 
possession  of  my  apartment,  and  was 
leaving  me  to  dress  for  dinner.  "  I  don't 
know  that  we  shall  have  a  creature  to- 
night, unless  some  of  Papa's  people  look 
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in  ;  mine,  I  know,  are  not  returned  yet : 
nevertheless,  in  case  of  any  thing  unex- 
pected, make  yourself  look  as  well  as 
you  know  how — I  have  a  great  fancy 
that  you  should  take,  if  it  be  possible." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I  laughing  ;  "  but 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  hardly  feasible  ; 
and  in  that  case,  you  know — " 

"Oh,  yes, — yes,  yes  ;  I  think  it  is,"  she 
replied,  "  you  are  young  and  new,  and 
that's  something  to  begin  with ;  and 
when  you  mil  talk  you  can  say  odd 
things,  and  that's  a  great  deal,  let  me 
tell  you.  To  be  listened  to,  and  to  catch 
any  observation  in  this  great  whirlpool 
where  every  body  is  scrambling  for  them- 
selves, and  shoving  to  the  right  and  left 
all  that  stand  in  their  way,  requires  pro- 
digious talents.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
you  have  them  in  sufficient  force  ;  but  I 
take  it  as  a  strong  test  that  you  have, 
that  you  made  any  kind  of  impression 
upon  me — for  I  never  yet  met  with  a 
woman  who  did.  Taken  altogether, 
though  I  have  the  misery  to  be  classed 
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amongst  them,  I  do  think  that  a  more 
wretched,  trifling,  twaddling  race  than 
women  in  general  are,  cannot  present 
themselves  to  the  imagination  of  any- 
reasonable  being.  But  I  cannot  stop  to 
argue  that  point  now,"  she  added,  per- 
ceiving me  about  to  speak  in  defence  of 
my  unhappy  sex  ;  "  I  must  hasten  to  my 
own  toilette  and  curl  my  hair — did  ever 
mortal  see  such  a  mop  I"  and  she  took 
off  her  riding-hat,  and  exhibited  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  prettiest  hair  thatever  was 
seen  ! 

"  I  must  send  for  Truefitt,  before  I 
can  have  a  moment  of  peace,"  she 
said,  as  she  hastened  away,  leaving 
me,  as  I  too  commonly  was,  capti- 
vated by  her  manners,  and  resolved  to 
shut  my  eyes  to  what  I  would  call  by  no 
harsher  name  than  her  foibles. 

In  compliance  with  her  desire,  I  made 
myself  "  look  as  well  as  I  knew  ho  w,"by 
putting  on  one  of  the  new  gowns  my 
good  uncle's  liberality  had  furnished  me 
with  on   this  great  excursion  :    it    was 
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made  by  one  of  the  first  of  the  D 

artists  in  dress.  But  I  anticipated,  with 
a  strong  misgiving,  that  Kate  would  con- 
template, in  a  very  different  light  from 
what  the  mantua-maker  intended,  the  va- 
rious flights  of  fancy  she  had  exhibited 
in  the  decoration,  or,  in  the  technical 
term,  the  "  trimming  "  of  it ;  and  which, 
she  assured  me,  when  I  rather  hesitated 
at  her  learned  description  of  the  case, 
would  have  "  a  very?iovel  effect." 

In  this  novelty,  then,  I  was  arrayed, 
when  Kate  once  more  appeared  before 
me,  drest  in  the  simplest  garb — but 
looking,  as  she  always  did,  the  beau  ideal 
of  elegance  and  grace. 

"  My  dear  soul,  where  did  you  get 
that  sack  Vy  she  exclaimed,  at  the  first 
sight  of  my  heavy  garb,  encumbered 
with  flowers,  and  cords,  and  twist, 
wherever   the  luxuriant  imagination  of 

the  D milliner  could  put  them. — 

"  Let  me  look  at  you  !"  and  she  turned 
me  round  and  round ;  during  which  sur- 
vey,   I    laughed    immoderately   at    the 
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expression  of  horror  that  sat  on  her 
face. 

"  Have  you  got  any  thing  more  in 
this  taste  ?V  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  said  I — "  a  white  satin  ; 
bat  that's  only  for  superlative  occasions." 

"  A  white  satin  !  and  made  after  this 
cut !     My  stars  ! — Poor  Isabel  1" 

"  Well— but,  really,  Kate,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  outre  upon  so  great  a 
point  as  that  of  costume.  All  I  can  say 
for  myself  is,  that  I  did  my  best :  I  put 
matters  into  the  hands  of  the  most  ac- 
complished  " 

"  Of  the  D milliners,  I  suppose 

you  would  say  ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
they  have  done  their  best  for  you — that 
is,  they  have  copied  for  your  benefit  the 
attire  of  one  of  those  smiling,  rosy  young 
ladies  who  languish  so  prettily  in  the 
pages  of  ■  La  Belle  Assemblee,9  and 
*  AckermanrCs  Repository  of  Taste.9  My 
dear  creature,  take  it  off;  get  out  of  it 
forthwith,  and  put  on  one  of  your  own 
simple,    muslin    gowns,    and    look    like 
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yourself;" — 3  mandate  I  was  not  long 
in  obeying,  without  any  chagrin  at  the 
ill-success  of  my  first  toilette  effort ;  for 
I  foresaw,  before  I  attempted  it,  what 
would  be  its  effect  upon  the  critical  eye 
of  Kate. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  when  I  had,  ac- 
cording to  her  desire,  put  on  one  of  my 
simple,  muslin  gowns  "  now,  you  look 
like  Isabel  Melville ;  and  Lucy  shall 
take  this  multifarious  article"  she  con- 
tinued, lifting  from  the  ground  my  con- 
demned finery,  "  and  dismantle  it  of 
some  of  its  honours.  Trust  me,  Isabel, 
I  am  learned  in  these  matters.  Simplicity 
is  the  very  soul  of  beauty  in  dress,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  I  re- 
plied \  "  and  in  general,  I  believe,  I 
am  not  prone  to  sin  against  such  a 
rule." 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  have  always 
thought  you  rather  happy  in  hitting  off 
the  right  thing  ;  and  now,  I  think,  you 
have  done  it — for  you  look  very  well. — 
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Yes,  yes !"  and  she  surveyed  me  once 
more  from  head  to  foot,  "  that  I  think 
will  do.  I  am  only  bringing  you  into 
practice  now,"  she  continued,  as  she  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room  ;  "  for  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  have  nobody  to- 
night." 

We  were  joined  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
dinner  was  immediately  announced. 

I  saw  in  a  moment  that,  with  all  his 
disposition  for  apparent  carelessness  and 
jesting,  my  host  was  singularly  atten- 
tive to  maintain  as  much  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance in  his  various  appointments 
as  might  proclaim  him  a  person  of  con- 
sequence, which,  in  his  own  opinion, 
was  evidently  an  established  fact.  Two 
livery  servants,  besides  the  butler,  made 
me  very  unhappy,  by  bringing  to  my 
mina  the  contrast  of  my  uncle's  quiet, 
simple,  single  James,  who  never  stared 
at  any  body — nor  moved  about  with  airs 
of  importance — nor  alarmed  me  with 
apprehensions  that  he  was  criticising  any 
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thing  that  might  be  unfashionable  in  my 
method  of  eating  and  drinking. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  worth  seeing  at 
either  of  the  theatres,  papa?"  said  Kate, 
when  we  had  finished  our  repast,  and  she 
had  proposed  to  ring  for  coffee.  "  Be- 
cause, I  should  think,  we  might  have 
Mrs.  Melmoth's  box  at  Covent  Gar- 
den." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied  ;  "  but 
there  is  The  Chronicle  :  you  will  find  out 
by  that  what's  going  on." 

She  took  up  the  newspaper ;  and, 
humming  over  various  articles  of  thea- 
trical intelligence — "  Oh  !  Covent  Gar- 
den—  to-night — *  The  Belle's  Stratagem 
—  Letitia  Harchj  by  Miss  A .'  " 

ic  Oh !   we'll   surely  go,"    said    she  : 

"  Miss  A is    quite  a   lion  ;    Isabel 

will  like  to  see  her.  I'll  send  for  the 
key  of  the  box  directly;"  and  she  rung 
the  bell. 

"  Send  some  one  to  Mrs.  Melmoth's," 
said  she  to  the  servant  who  answered 
her  signal,  u  and  ask  if  she  is  returned 
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to  town  ;  and,   if  not,  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  key  of  her  box  at  Covent 

Garden    to-night And,    papa,     you 

must   go,"    she  added,  turning   to   her 
father. 

"Well,  to  see  Miss  A ,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  don't  care  if  I  oblige  you. 
But  you  will  be  too  late,  Kate ;"  and  he 
looked  at  his  watch.  "  Besides,  are  you 
sure  that  the  box  will  be  disengaged  ?" 

"  Never  mind — I'll  run  the  chance." 

I  now  inquired  what  was  the  particular 

excellence  of  Miss  A ,  that  prompted 

such  an  urgent  desire   on  the  part  of 
Miss  Stanley,  to  see  her. 

"  Her  particular  excellence,  my  dear," 
said  Kate,  "  consists,  I  believe,  in  her 
beauty " 

"  And  her  misfortunes  !"  added  Mr. 
Stanley. 

"  Indeed !  poor  thing  !"  I  remarked, 
in  perfect  unconsciousness  what  was  the 
character  of  her  misfortunes, 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know 
her  story  ?"  said  Mr.  Stanley. 
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"  Not  she  !"   replied  Kate,  laughing  : 

"  they  are  not  so  immoral  at  D as 

to  read  the  naughty  newspapers.  But  we 
have  not  time  for  thisstory  now,  papa  ; 
so  don't  begin  it.  Come,  Isabel,  I  can 
tell  it  you  in  three  words,  as  we  drink 
our  coffee  ;V  and  she  led  me  off  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"  The   sum   and  substance    of    Miss 

A 's  story  is  this,"  she  said  :  "  she  is 

frail  as  she  is  fair ;  and  circumstances 
having  brought  some  of  her  frailties  re- 
cently to  light,  she  makes  a  sensation  in 
the  public  mind,  and  people  run  after 
her.  If  she  had  been  ugly  and  unin- 
teresting, she  would  probably,  at  this 
sime,  have  been  in  Bridewell ;  but  being 
clever,  and  fascinating,  and  beautiful, 
she  has  met  with  a  different  destination. 
That's  all  I  can  tell  you  about  her  -, 
and  that  being  quite  as  much  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  know,  you  had  better  not  ask 
any  thing  more— because,  as  you  stand 
upon  moralities  a  little, Lb  n't  thin  k  it 
really  would  do  for  you  to  take  any  very 
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active  interest  in   Miss  A 's  misfor- 
tunes" 

I  was  instantly  silent— not  because 
Kate  advised  me,  but  because  I  sunk 
under  painful — most  painful  reflections. 
I  cannot  here  detail  them  :  they  were 
too  complicated— too  vague.  One  only 
sentiment  was  predominant,  and  that  was 
dissatisfaction  ;  but,  before  it  had  time 
to  influence  me  into  the  expressing  the 
desire  I  really  felt  to  stay  away  from  the 
theatre,  the  servant  returned,  with  in- 
formation that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Melmoth 
were  then  going  to  the  play — but  there 
would  be  room  in  the  box  for  our  party, 
if  we  liked  to  join  them. 

"  The  carriage  to  the  door,  then,  di- 
rectly," said  Kate. — "  Come,  Isabel, 
dispatch  ! — And  beg  of  your  master  to  be 
here  directly,"  she  added,  as  the  man 
left  the  room. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bustle  I  felt  like 
one  stupified.  The  theatre  itself  I  an- 
ticipated to  present  a  scene  sufficiently 
abhorrent  to  a  mind  which,  for  many 
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months  past,  had  been  removed  so  far 
as  mine  was  from  the  pursuits  of  the 
world.  I  know  not,  indeed,  what  I  ex- 
actly expected  it  would  prove,  for  I 
never  before  had  been  in  a  London 
theatre  ;  and,  though  I  cannot  say  I 
never  had  been  within  the  walls  of 
any  place  of  the  kind,  yet  the  remem- 
brance of  the  D theatre,  in  which, 

some  years  before,  I  found  myself  a 
spectator,  where  half-a-dozen  tallow  can- 
dles nodding  at  each  other,  a  cracked 
fiddle,  and  a  fife  and  drum,  and  a  strol- 
ling company  of  barn  performers,  af- 
forded the  ^predominant  attractions,  was 
not  likely  to  lessen  the  striking  impres- 
sion which  the  first  coup-d'ceil  presented 
to  my  astonished  senses,  as  we  entered 
Mrs.  Melmoth's  box.  But  this,  splen- 
did as  it  was,  I  had  scarcely  time  to  ob- 
serve ;  for  at  that  moment  the  house 
resounded  with  such  a  frightful  clamour, 
made  up,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the 
yells  of  wild  beasts  rather  than  of  human 
creatures,  that  J   was  compelled  to  sit 
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down,    and    try   and  recover  from  the 
alarm  it  excited. 

When  I  had  satisfied  myself,  from 
looking  at  the  countenances  of  those 
around  me,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
dread  from  this  discordant,  and  to  me 
unaccountable  noise,  I  felt  curious  to 
know  what  object  excited  it ;  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  by  the  out- 
stretched necks  of  the  two  ladies  in 
whose  box  wTe  sat,  and  the  outrageous 
bawling  of  a  very  silly-looking  young 
man  who  accompanied  them,  who,  with 
the  lungs  of  a  Stentor,  was  vociferating, 

"  Miss  A for  ever!"  that  the  lady 

celebrated  for  beauty  and  misfortunes 
was  thus,  by  the  liberality  (I  suppose 
that  is  the  proper  word)  of  an  English 
audience,  upheld  to  notice. 

*'  What  an  interesting  creature  she  is!" 
said  the  younger  lady  (who  I  supposed 
to  be  Miss  Melmoth\  addressing  Kate. 

•*  Isn't  she  an  angel  ?"  said  the  young 
man  ;  and  he  resumed  his  noise  with  ten- 
fold force. 
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11  You  mav  as  well  look  at  her,"  said 
Kate  to  me,  with  a  smile  ;  "  that  cannot 
contaminate  you." 

"  Contaminate  me !"  I  repeated,  as 
I  rose  instantly,  with  feelings  of  com- 
passion for  this  unhappy  creature,  I 
cannot  tell  how  fervent — how  sincere  ! 
and,  if  they  were  such  before  I  looked 
upon  the  matchless  beauty  of  her  lovely 
countenance,  what  were  they  as  I  con- 
templated the  fascination  that  pervaded 
it!  — 

"  Oh  !  is  there  one,  unhappy  girl — is 
there  one,"  I  thought,  "  amongst  those 
who,  with  this  senseless,  noisy,  stupid 
clamour,  proclaim  their  own  shameless- 
ness,  and  seek  to  promote  thine,  by  fix- 
ing on  the  brow  of  vice  the  offering  of 
praise  — is  there  one  who  feels  for  thee 
as  I  do  ?  Is  there  one  who  would  weep 
tears  of  joy  to  reclaim  thee  from  the 
paths  of  sin  ?  Would  they  not  rather 
lament  thy  decision  in  the  cause  of  peni- 
tence and  virtue  ?  and,  whilst  thyfleeting 
youth — thy  perishable  beauty — thy  spe- 
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cious  charms  are  given  to  them,  care  they 
one  jot  what  agonies  may  crush  thee  on 
thy  dying  bed — or  what  may  be  the  fate 
of  thy  immortal  soul,  when  its  poor,  cor- 
ruptible companion  has  lost  its  power  to 
please !" 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  looked 
upon  this  deluded  but  lovely  creature. 
I  could  take  no  interest  in  the  play  ;  but 
that,  perhaps,  was  fortunate — since,  had 
I  been  so  inclined,  it  would  have  been 
fruitless  ;  for,  like  babies  crying  for  a 
toy,  the  senseless  multitude,  in  every 
absence  of  their  idol  from  the  stage,  de- 
manded her  back  — renewing,  whenever 
she  appeared,  the  same  frightful  yells, 
which,  associated  with  the  insults  such 
proceedings  offered  to  the  very  name  of 
virtue,  gave  me  no  unapt  conception  of 
being  in  the  society  of  demons. 

At  length  the  play  came  to  a  close  ; 

and  Miss  A having  to   appear  no 

more,  many  of  her  supporters  withdrew, 
and  I  hoped  for  some  cessation  from  the 
distracting  din  which  had  so  long  pre- 
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vailed.  But  now  I  found  it  was  only  to 
be  exchanged  for  tumult  of  another 
kind,  The  after-piece  was  one  which 
had  experienced  what  is  called  "  a  great 
run  ;"  all  the  world  had  been  to  see  it, 
and  united  to  pronounce  it  extraordi- 
nary fine. 

Mr.  Stanley  and  Kate  having  seen  it 
before,  he  proposed  our  quitting  the 
theatre  at  the  end  of  the  play — openly 
professing,  that  all  interest  in  what  was 
going  on  had  expired   for  him   in   the 

absence  of  Miss  A :  but  Kate,  with 

a  view  of  gratifying  me,  begged  to  re- 
main ;  and  Mr.  Stanley,  having  put  us 
under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Mel  moth, 
himself  took  his  leave. 

As  Miss  Stanley  wished  to  promote 
my  pleasure  by  remaining,  I  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  attempt  to  attend  to 
what  was  passing  on  the  stage  ;  though, 
truth  to  say,  much  as  I  wished  to  ap- 
pear grateful  for  what  was  kindly  in- 
tended, I  scarcely  knew  how  to  repress 
the   horror  that  took   possession  of  my 
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soul,  as  I  beheld  the  most  sacred  myste- 
ries of  religion  profaned,  and  all  that  I 
had  been  taught  to  tremble  at  with  awe 
brought  forward  in  mimic  representa- 
tion, as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  the  ima- 
gination ;  whilst,  again,  the  horrid  rap- 
tures of  the  human  creatures  that  sur- 
rounded me,  clapping  their  hands,  and 
seeming  to  be  enthusiastically  delighted 
with  what  was  passing  before  them, 
sounded  in  my  ears  like  the  most  fright- 
ful demonstrations  of  insanity. 

"  Is  there  a  God  above  ?"  I  thought ; 
"  and  can  this  scene  of  profanation  ex- 
ist?" I  trembled — I  felt  sick  at  heart 
with  apprehension ;  for,  vain  and  ab- 
surd as  to  many  persons  such  fears  may 
seem,  I  actually  wondered  that  some  sig- 
nal judgment  did  not  swallow  us  up, 
like  the  rebellious  Israelites  of  old,  when 
I  beheld  one  of  the  most  awful  passages 
in  Holy  Writ  furnishing  a  hint  to  make 
sport  for  a  mob  ! 

I  could  bear  no  more  :  I  turned  away 
my  abhorring  gaze.     My  countenance, 
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perhaps,  was  pale ;  for  Kate  asked  me 
if  I  felt  unwell. 

"  No,"  I  said,  as  calmly  as  I  could  ; 
"  but  this  sort  of  thing  I  cannot  look 
upon." 

"  It's  abominably  stupid,  to  be  sure," 
said  she,  "  and  serves  no  other  purpose, 
that  I  know  of,  but  to  frighten  little 
children,  and  make  them  hate  to  go  to 
bed." 

"  If  it  were  only  stupid,"  I  replied, 
"  I  could  forgive  it ;  but  to  witness  such 
a  scene  of  horror  as  this !  Oh,  Kate ! 
never — never  ask  me  to  come  here 
again !"  and  with  difficulty  I  repressed 
my  tears. 

"  Well,  I  won't,"  said  she,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  it  is  rather  too  bad,  to  be  sure 
— though  there  is  some  moral  in  it,  too, 
I  believe.  The  hero,  you  see,  would  be 
penitent,  if  the  wicked  one   would  let 

him There — don't  you  see,  now  !  — 

he  is  about  to  pray  !"  and  she  endea- 
voured to  call  my  attention  again  to  the 
stage. 
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But  I  turned  away.  Shocking  as  every 
part  and  portion  of  this  detestable  ex- 
hibition was  to  me,   nothing  was  so  re- 
volting as  the  idea  of  prayer  and  peni- 
tence— those  sacred  acts  of  sober,   spi- 
ritual,  heavenly-minded  truth,  thus  irre- 
verently mocked  !     This  seemed  to  me, 
indeed,  the  climax  of  guilt! — the  crown- 
ing insult  of  the  many  which  this  impious 
performance  offered  to  the   Majesty  of 
Heaven.     It  ended,  and  we  left  the  thea- 
tre. We  were  attended  home  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  writh  us  the  whole 
evening,  and  whose  name  I  found  was 
Neville.     I  had  no  occasion  to  talk  at 
the  close  of  the  performance,  which  I 
was  very  glad  of,  as  I  should  have  expe- 
rienced some  difficulty  in   avoiding   to 
express  my  opinion,   which,   it  seemed, 
was  totally  in   opposition  to  that  of  my 
companions,  respecting  the  performance. 
I  was  so  engrossed  with  the  painful  im- 
pression which  the  events  of  the  evening 
had   made   upon    me,    that  when   Kate 
asked  me,   as  we  were  sitting  together 
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over  the  sandwich  tray,  after  we  got 
home  (Mr.  Stanley  having  retired  to  bed 
before  our  return),  "  what  I  thought  of 
the  Mel  moths  ?"  I  was  fain  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  had  hardly  observed  them. 

"  Well,  they  are  not  much  worth  ob- 
serving,   to  be    sure,"    said  she,    "  and 
would  be  as  little  worth  knowing,  only 
that  they  roll  in    riches  ;  and  wealth  is 
such  a  key  to  every  thing  pleasant — it 
opens  so  many  locks   that  nothing  else 
will  open  !     Mrs.  Melmoth  is  a  shrewd 
clever  woman,  whose  predominant  pas- 
sion is  ambition.     She  is   ambitious  of 
knowing  every  thing,  seeing  every  thing, 
hearing  every  thing,   that  is  going  for- 
ward— that  is,  in  the  fashionable  world. 
Her  views  are  all  that  way,  probably  be- 
cause, before  she  married,  they  were  all 
in  another  way,  for  she  is  of  city  origin  ; 
but  being  an  only  child,  with   a  great 
lump  of  money  as  big  as  herself,    Mr. 
Melmoth,  a  gay  man  about  town,  some 
twenty  years  ago,    made  her  his  wife; 
and  happening,  very  fortunately,  to  die 
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before  he  had  spent  much  of  her  money, 
she  could  not  be  said,  upon  the  whole, 
to  have  made  a  bad  match  of  it.  She 
has  a  box  at  the  Theatre,  another  at  the 
Opera,  and  goes  every  where,  and  is,  I 
assure  you,  a  most  useful  person  to  me 
in  all  extremities  ;  for  though,  heaven  be 
praised  !  I  have  courage  enough  to  go 
any  where  and  every  where  in  my  own 
magnanimous  single  blessedness,  yet  the 
usage  of  society  compelling  one  to  tuck 
oneself  under  the  arm  of  some  twaddling 
old  dowager  or  another,  I  find  Mrs.  Mel- 
moth  far  less  disagreeable  than  the  gene- 
rality of  such  commodities.  She  has  but 
one  daughter  to  dispose  of;  and  the 
girl,  having  strength  and  courage  to  fight 
for  herself,  one  is  not  annoyed  with  any 
man-traps  and  spring-guns  which  the  old 
lady  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to 
spread  in  her  child's  behalf." 

"  And  the  daughter,"  said  I,    "  what 
is  she  like  ?" 

"  Like  nobody  but  herself,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  that's  like  nothing  that  ever 
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I  saw  before  :  she  is  a  compound  of  ne- 
gatives—she is  not  clever,  she  is  not 
good-natured,  she  is  not  agreeable  ;  and 
yet,  Isabel,  you  never  saw  a  creature 
more  followed  and  more  apparently 
admired." 

"  Probablv,  her  fortune." 

"  Her  fortune  will  be  immense,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  that 
which  attracts;  I  will  tell  you  her  charm 
— she  is  a  flatterer  !  Man,  woman,  or 
child,  but  more  often,  to  be  sure,  crea- 
tures of  the  nobler  sex,  they  talk  with 
Julia  Melmoth  but  half  an  hour,  and 
you  see  them  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
the  happiest  of  created  beings.  But  this, 
you  must  bear  in  mind,  is  only  when  she 
has  a  point  to  carry  with  them  :  if  they 
are  not  likely,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
serve  her — or,  more  particularly,  if  they 
stand  in  her  way  at  all,  woe  be  to  them! 
for  Julia  unites  the  two-fold  and  almost 
invariable  talents  of  a  flatterer — she  can 
abuse,  most  inimitably,  the  object  of  her 
hatred !" 
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"  Is  she  handsome  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Isabel,  you  surely  can 
judge  of  that  as  well  as  me,  after  having 
passed  the  whole  evening  in  her  com- 
pany." 

"  I  really  scarcely  saw  her ;  my  mind 
was  totally  engrossed  with  other  ideas," 
and  I  could  not  restrain  a  sigh  as  again 
those  revolting  ideas  recurred  to  my 
fancy. 

"  Oh,  Kate !"  I  continued,  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  impart,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  her  mind,  some  portion  of  the 
deep  impression  which  the  recent  per- 
formance had  made  upon  mine,  "  my 
dear  Kate  !  can  you  now,  as  a  reason- 
able being  (putting  religious  opinions  to- 
tally out  of  view),  can  you  feel  satisfied 
with  an  evening  spent  as  we  have  spent 
this  ?" 

"  As  for  satisfied,"  she  replied, 
"  what  is  there  to  make  us  satisfied  in 
such  a  world  as  this  ?  I  might,  to  be 
sure,  have  stayed  at  home,  and  read  a 
sermon  \  but  then  I  should  have  fallen 
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asleep,  and  I  don't  know  whether  that 
would  have  been  at  all  a  more  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  passing  one's  time  than  that 
I  have  been  engaged  in." 

"  I  don't  know  that  falling  asleep  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course  from  taking 
up  a  volume  of  sermons,"  said  I  ;  "  I 
think  I  could  place  some  in  your  hands 
that  would  not  produce  such  an  effect ; 
but,  besides  that  we  need  not  have 
turned  to  such  studies  as  the  only  alter- 
native with  not  going  where  we  did,  I 
am  sure,  if  I  had  been  in  the  deepest 
slumber,  I  should  have  considered  it  a 
profitable  exchange  for  the  worse  than 
wasted  hours  that  are  just  past." 

"  Well,  I  shall  know  better  for  the 
future,"  she  replied,  with  slight  chagrin ; 
"  I  only  proposed  it  to  give  you  plea- 
sure." 

"  Oh,  that  I'm  sure  you  did,  my 
dearest  Kate,"  I  replied.  "  Don't, 
pray  don't  mistake  what  I  say,  as  con- 
veying any  reproach  to  you ;  you  in- 
tended me  nothing  but  kindness,  and  as 
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such  I  consider  it.  It'  was  only  from  a 
sense  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  you 
for  your  great  kindness  to  me,  that  I 
venture  thus  openly  to  speak,  in  the 
hope  that,  perhaps "  I  paused. 

"  Oh,  I  see  your  views,  Isabel,"  she 
replied,  "  and  I  honour  you  for  them  ; 
you  would  fain  persuade  me  to  adopt 
your  opinions  upon  these  points ;  that, 
perhaps,  I  cannot  do  to  their  full  extent, 
though  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admit- 
ting, that  I  think  the  representation  we 
have  witnessed  to-night  extremely  im- 
proper and  unbecoming." 

"  Surely,  much  worse  than  that !"  I 
replied.  "  Surely  it  is  not  harsh  to  call 
it  impious  and  profane  !" 

11  You  must  remember,' '  said  she, 
"  that  the  persons  who  frequent  the 
theatre  are  not  those  who  adopt  your 
peculiar  views  on  these  subjects.  They 
would  reply  to  your  reasoning  :  ■  Very 
likely  you  may  think  all  this  impious  and 
profane,  but  then  you  should  keep  away 
from  it ;  you  are  not  compelled  to  be- 
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hold  it :  be  satisfied  to  follow  your  own 
opinions,  and  leave  us,  who  think  diffe- 
rently, to  follow  our's.'  " 

"  They  might  say  so,"  I  replied, 
"  but  what  wrould  such  an  answer  prove  ? 
It  might  prove  me  wrong,  and  of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  being  a  spec- 
tator of  what  I  so  much  abhorred  ;  but 
it  never  could  prove  that  they  wTere 
right;  unless,  indeed,  they  openly  pro- 
fessed to  consider  the  Scriptures  fabu- 
lous, and  consequently  as  lawfully  pro- 
ducing materials  for  the  pantomime  and 
the  farce,  as  the  fictions  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments.  If  such  were 
their  avowed  opinions,  I  thould  think 
they  acted  consistently  in  supporting 
them.  But  I  believe,  Kate,  that  even 
amongst  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre 
such  a  confession  of  infidelity  is  not 
often  made.  Some  of  them,  I  am  per- 
suaded, not  only  call  themselves  be- 
lievers in  the  sacred  truths  which  are  in 
their  presence  mocked  and  vilified,  but 
they  actually  are  so,  to  a  degree  suffi- 
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cient  to  make  them  not  quite  unappalled 
with  some  '  compunctious  visitings,'  for 
giving  their  countenance  to  such  irre- 
verent and  shocking  representations." 

"  But  really,  now,"  said  Kate,  "  ex- 
cepting all  that  troop  of  demons,  and  the 
view  of  a  place  that  cannot  be  mentioned 
to  'ears  polite,'  I  don't  recollect  any 
thing  you  can  justly  call  by  such  harsh 
names  ;  I  never  remember  any  play 
founded  upon  Scripture,  or  any  thing  of 
the  sort  you  seem  to  allude  to."* 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  not  press 
that  point ;  I  will  admit,  that  I  know  of 
no  play  absolutely  founded  upon  any 
portion  of  Holy  Writ.  But,  once  more, 
my  dear  Kate,  totally  abandoning  the 
religious  side  of  the  question,  and  taking 
it  up  in  a  moral   point   of  view,  what 


*  In  the  year  1825,  a  dramatic  piece,  taken  from  our  Sa- 
viour's divine  and  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and 
so  denominated  in  a  play-bill  which  the  Editor  saw,  was  not 
only  announced  for  representation,  but  acted  at  one  of  the 
minor  London  Theatres,  several  successive  nights,  as  the 
play-bill  asserted,  "  with  unbounded  applause." 
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good  can  be  expected  to  be  the  result 
of  such  an  exhibition  as  we  have  this 
night  witnessed  ?" 

"  Oh,  none,  that  I  know  of,"  she  re- 
plied, only  the  good  of  getting  rid  of 
a  few  weary — weary  hours,"  and  she 
yawned  heavily. 

"  And  can  this  be  the  end  and  purpose 
of  human  life  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  ;  I  see  no  end 
and  purpose  in  finding  fault.  *  To  mend 
the  world's  avast  design,'  mv  dear  Isabel, 
as  some  wise  man  remarked  many  years 
before  you  and  I  were  born  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  my  judgment,  the  best  thing 
both  you  and  1  can  do  is  to  let  it  take 
its  course,  seeing  that  it  will  do  so,  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  say  or  sing  against  it." 

"  Doubtless  it  will,  dear  Kate,"  said 
1,  "  and  you  and  I  must  passively  be- 
hold it  doing  so ;  but  let  us  beware 
how  we  take  part  with  it  in  its  mad 
career  ;  oh,  let  us  well  beware  how  we 
do  this  !" 

"  But  how  can  we  avoid  it?"  she  re- 
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plied — we  live  in  it — we  belong  to  it ; 
what  is  to  be  done,  unless  one  builds  a 
cell  in  a  wilderness,  and  growls  in  it  like 
a  wild  beast  at  every  creature  that  ap- 
proaches us  ;  do  you  think  that  would 
be  acting  more  like  a" Christian?" 

"  No;  that  would  be  acting  like  a 
lunatic,"  said  I ;  "  and  as  for  Christian 
conduct  (properly  so  called),  I  am  well 
persuaded  that  it  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  what  we  are  talking  about.  A 
real  Christian  could  never  be  found  at 
such  an  exhibition  as  we  witnessed  to- 
night." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Isabel,  you  are 
shewing  yourself  lamentably  deficient  in 
a  very  necessary  Christian  virtue,  that  I 
must  say  ;"  and  she  looked  very  grave. 
"  Do  you  mean,  then,  positively  to 
assert  that,  amongst  the  many  hundred 
persons  who  were  present  at  Covent- 
Garden  to-night,  there  was  not  one  sin- 
cere Christian  ?" 

"  In  my  belief,  there  was  not  one" 
1  steadily  replied. 
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"  Well,  that  surpasses  any  thing  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life  !"  said  she,  after 
a  short  pause  of  visible  astonishment. 

"  And  I  will  tell  you  why  I  make  such 
an  assertion,"  I  continued,  "  which  I 
again  repeat,  and  would  do  it  again  and 
again,  with  this  proviso — that  a  real 
Christian,  by  some  strange  accident  (for 
I  can  suppose  him  in  such  a  scene  at  all 
only  by  accident)  having  found  himself 
at  the  theatre,  might  be  induced  to  re- 
main to  gather  a  moral  lesson  from  what 
was  passing  around  him  :  as  one  who 
looks  upon  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion, 
appreciates  as  they  deserve  the  bles- 
sings of  order  and  well  disciplined  pas- 
sions ;  excepting  from  such  a  motive  as 
this,  or  a  positive  incapability  of  quitting 
it,  believe  me,  Kate,  no  real  believer  in 
the  awful  truths  of  revelation  could 
have  remained  one  instant  a  spectator  of 
scenes,  which,  if  there  be  meaning  in 
words  and  truth  in  language,  made  a 
mockery  and  a  jest  of  all  that  lie  had 
been  accustomed   to  contemplate    with 
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fear  and  trembling.  What !  do  you 
think  that  the  doom  of  sinners  after 
death,  and  that  place  of  torment  pre- 
pared for  them,  which,  though  figura- 
tively, is  still  so  awfully  described,  do 
you  think  that  he  could  join  in  applaud- 
ing the  skill  with  which  the  scene-painter, 
or  the  machinist,  had  worked  upon  scrip- 
tural hints  to  furnish  out  a  representation 
of  it  to  amuse  the  eye !  Do  you  think 
this — as  a  reasonable  being,  can  you 
think  it  ?" 

"  I  think  the  man  would  be  a  very 
unreasonable  being  that  would  quarrel 
with  it.  If  he  had  any  sense  at  all,  he 
would  view  it,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  a 
mimic  representation.,, 

"  And  of  what,  Kate, — of  what  is  it 
a  mimic  representation  ?  Of  what  was 
that  man's  kneeling  and  clasping  his 
hands  a  mimic  representation  ?  And 
again,  I  ask,  could  a  Christian  endure 
this  ?  for,  remember  we  are  now  speaking 
of  such  a  character,  Could  a  Christian, 
who  believes  in  his  Bible,  endure  this? 
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Could  a  Christian,  who  knows  the  con- 
flict, the  agony,  the  earnestness,  the  ho- 
liness, the  solemn  truth  of  prayer — oh, 
could  he  bear  to  see  these  deep  and 
divine  emotions  assumed,  mocked,  imi- 
tated, profaned  upon  the  boards  of  a 
theatre  !  Oh,  Kate,  it  will  bear  no  ar- 
gument ;  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more 
of  it." 

"  Well,  we  wo'n't,"  said  she  ;  M  I  be- 
lieve you  may  be  right ;  I  do  suppose 
that  any  body,  so  deeply,  so  vtry  deeply 
impressed  with  a  Christian  belief,  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  all  this ;  and  so 
we  must  give  up  the  play. 

"  The  play — the  play's  the  thing 

Wherewith  to  catch  the  conscience  of  the  kinir ;" 

and,  therefore,  I  wo'n't  lay  any  more  such 
traps  for  your  poor  conscience,  Isabel. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  you,  I  won- 
der? How  is  it  with  you  pious  folk?. 
What  is  it  that  you  can  take  with  com- 
fort ?  as  that  insidious  Dr.  B —  savs  to 
me,    when  any  malady  compels   me  to 
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endure  his  presence,  what  do  you  rind  to 
agree  with  you  best,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  find  your  gaiety  and  high  spirits 
to  agree  with  me  a  great  deal  better  than 
perhaps  is  right,"  I  replied  with  a 
smile,  which  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
repress. 

"  And  do  you  think  you  can  take  a 
little  of  Hanover  Square  concert,  and  a 
small  dose  of  the  Phil-harmonic,  and  a 

few   grains  of  the — Op — e — ra ah  ; 

that's  a  fearful  pill,  I  know." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
for  I  never  was  there  in  my  life,  or  at  any 
of  the  other  places  you  have  named  ; 
but  I  can  well  suppose  that  nothing  can 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  we  saw  to-night." 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all,  my  dear  soul : 
all  this  sulphur,  and  brimstone,  and 
blue  lights,  and  red  lights,  and  imps, 
and  spectres,  and  such  things,  produce 
a  stupid  spectacle,  that  nobody  likes, 
though  every  body  runs  after  it,  just 
because  it  is  the  fashion.  The  true 
thing  is  of  another  kind,  and  you  shall 
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see  something  of  it  on  Monday.  To- 
morrow, being  Sunday — or  rather  to-day, 
for  it  now  wants  a  quarter  to  two,"  (at 
which  intelligence  I  jumped  up  and 
lighted  my  candlej  "  we  will  go  some- 
where to  church.  By  the  way,  as  you 
are  fond  of  music,  we'll  go  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  in  Warwick  Street." 

The  idea  of  any  thing  "  Roman  Ca- 
tholic" did  not  quite  accord  with  my 
notions  of  religion  ;  but,  besides  that  I 
considered  I  had  perhaps  been  quite  dis- 
putatious enough  for  one  evening,  it  was 
rather  too  late  to  begin  the  discussion  of 
any  fresh  topic  ;  so  we  departed  for  our 
respective  chambers.  I  mused  long  and 
deeply  upon  my  first  impressions  respect- 
ing London  and  its  pursuits ;  but  as  my 
sentiments  have  already  been  pretty  well 
detailed,  I  need  not  here  pursue  them. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


ISABEL    IN    CONTINUATION. 


-  Content  to  hear 


(O  wonderful  effect  of  music's  power !) 
Messiah's  eulogy  for  Handel's  sake. 

Cowper. 


With  so  strong  a  distaste  to  the  first 
amusement  which  had  been  offered  to 
my  acceptance,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  ex- 
pected that  I  was  sufficiently  fortified 
to  resist,  by  the  potent  shield  of  disgust, 
whatever  temptations  were  likely  to 
present  themselves  in  my  new  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
will  doubtless  be  brought  against  me,  at 
every  indication  I  may  henceforth  ex- 
hibit of  too  readily  falling  into  their 
power.     It  might  be  sufficient  to  reply 

VOL.  II.  E 
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to  this  charge,  that,  as  far  as  it  accused 
me  of  general  inconsistency,  it  was  just ; 
but  in  this  particular  case,  a  less  unstable 
person  than  I  was  might  have  fallen  as  I 
did — not  unconsciously  indeed,  nor  un- 
repentingly — but  still,  such  a  person 
might  have  fallen  into  a  temporaryadop- 
tion  of  habits,  and  a  transient  gratifica- 
tion from  pursuits,  totally  adverse  to  all 
that  the  mind  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  approve.  We  resist  what  is 
wrong,  when  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
theatrical  amusement  I  have  spoken  of) 
it  comes  in  a  shape  too  palpable  to  be 
overlooked ;  for  as  the  poet  truly  says, 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

It  is  when  she  veils  her  hated  face,  and 
most  infallibly  when  she  borrows  the 
crarb  of  virtue,  that  she  becomes  dan- 
gerous.  But  vice  is  a  very  strong  term, 
and  here  must  not  be  understood  to  im- 
ply my  meaning.  I  wish  to  shew  the 
facility  with  which  the  mind  may  mistake 
error   for  truth,  simply  from  its  being 
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submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  trea- 
cherous senses,  rather  than  subjecting  it 
to  the  rigid,  but  only  infallible  test  of 
Christian  principles.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  all  was  wrong,  when  I  found  myself, 
the  preceding  night,  surrounded  by  a 
noisy  multitude  who  were  testifying  ap- 
plause for  what  ought  to  have  been 
branded  with  shame.  I  could  have  no 
doubt  about  it,  because  the  case  was 
too  manifest  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  to 
have  brought  such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
decorum  as  that  to  the  test  of  religion, 
would  have  been  indeed  breaking  a  fly 
upon  a  wheel.  But  when  I  found  my- 
self, on  the  following  day,  by  the  side  of 
Kate,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  my 
senses  were  captivated,  and  my  judg- 
ment laid  asleep.  Never  had  I  expe- 
rienced, as  I  thought,  such  rapture  of  de- 
votion. The  seraphic  voices  of  the  fe- 
males ;  the  grand  burst  of  the  chorus;  the 
heavenly  strain  in  which  the  "  Agnus 
Dei,"  was  breathed  forth ;  the  divine 
association  of  ideas  which  sprung  up  as 
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the  sacred  words  fell  upon  my  enrap- 
tured ear  ;  all — all  that  I  heard  was  hea- 
ven ;  and  as  the  tears  ran  down  my 
cheeks,  and  lay  upon  my  bosom  like 
rain,  1  thought  that  I  was  praying — I 
thought  that  this  was  devotion  !  not  cal- 
culating that  the  keen,  the  exquisitely 
keen  perception  to  the  beauty  of  sounds 
which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  me, 
was  the  chief  source  of  all  I  felt.  Had 
this  perception  to  the  power  of  music 
been  blunt  or  dull,  should  I  have  felt 
thus  ?  If  all  this  harmony  of  sound  had 
fallen  upon  an  insensible  ear,  would  my 
heart  have  melted  within  me  ?  Would 
my  soul  have  panted  to  rush  into  those 
realms  of  bliss,  where  raptures  like  to 
these  would,  as  I  believed,  constitute 
its  chief  enjoyment  ? 

I  did  not  then  pause  to  ask  myself 
these  questions  ;  they  have  been  the 
result  of  calm  and  sober  experience.  At 
that  moment  I  attended  only  to  my 
strong,  impassioned  feelings  ;  they  seem- 
ed to  league  themselves  on  the  side  of 
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virtue,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  now  all 
was  right. 

"  Now  this  is  what  /  call  devotion," 
said  Kate,  as  we  spoke  to  each  other  for 
the  first  time  at  the  close  of  the  service. 

There  was  an  energy  in  her  manner 
of  speaking  which  occasioned  me  to  look 
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at  her,  and  I  perceived  that  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears. 

u  She  does  feel,  then,"  I  thought — 
"  she  is  not  the  cold,  inaccessible  being 
to  the  power  of  sacred  things,  which  those 
who  do  not  know  her  insist  upon  it 
that  she  is !" 

I  was  glad  to  think  Miss  Delmond  and 
Mr.  Man  vers  harsh  and  unjust  in  their 
opinion  of  her  ;  and  need  I  again  repeat, 
how  eagerly  I  caught  at  the  faintest  indi- 
cation of  deep  and  solemn  emotion  which 
circumstances  might  occasion  her  to  ex- 
hibit !  Feeling  !  feeling  ! — that  was  the 
bias  which,  in  this  fatal  period  of  my 
life,  influenced  my  sentiments  and  se- 
duced my  understanding; — or  how  could 
I  have  mistaken  in  Miss  Stanley's  case 
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as  well  as  my  own,  the  testimony  of  an 
ardent  love  of  music  for  the  result  of  an 
awakened  conscience,  and  a  touched  and 
contrite  heart  ?  Had  I  but  reflected  for 
an  interval,  and  asked  myself,  if  I  could 
believe  that  Miss  Stanley  would  have 
been  thus  affected  in  listening  to  the 
simple  voices  of  the  children  belonging 
to  Mr.  Manvers'  Sunday-school,  singing 
the  Morning  Hymn — I  think  I  must 
have  detected  the  speciousness  of  the 
emotions  which  elevated  her  so  much  in 
my  imagination.  I  could  not  avoid  to 
comprehend  the  languor  and  the  listless- 
ness  with  which  such  a  simple,  devotional 
performance  would  be  witnessed  by  her, 
because  I  had  once  prevailed  upon  her 
to  accompany  me  to  his  church  ;  and 
though,  in  my  judgment,  "  the  beauty 
of  holiness  "  never  shone  so  majestic, 
yet  so  lovely,  as  in  the  calm  and  sober- 
minded  spirituality  with  which  he  went 
through  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  it 
had  fallen  upon  the  observation  of  Kate 
like    the   profitless   seed    of   the   sower, 
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"  which  fell  among  thorns,  and  brought 
forth  no  fruit."  If  I  had  been  jealous 
to  scrutinize  and  detect  the  emotions 
that  affected  us  both,  could  I  have  failed 
still  further  to  discover  their  hollowness 
in  their  evanescence  ? 

"  They  came  like  shadows,  and  like  shades  they  went." 

There  was  evidently  nothing  real — no- 
thing true — nothing  for  the  mind  to 
dwell  upon,  in  the  impression  which 
these  mere  natural  ebullitions  of  feeling 
left  behind  them. 

We  came  from  the  chapel  with  an 
improved  sense  of  the  beauty  of  Mozart's 
compositions,  and  a  keener  relish  for 
the  delicate  and  refined  pleasures  which 
music  can  impart ; 

"  And  this,"  again  repeated  Kate,  as 
we  got  into  the  carriage,  "  is  what  / 
call  devotion." 

I  did  remember,  with  a  pang  as  vivid 
and  as  transient  as  the  lightning's  flash, 
how  different  had  been  the  impression 
on  my  mind  as  I  quitted  the  church  in 
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which  I  had  been  listening  to  Mr.  Mau- 
vers.  I  knew  that,  in  the  present  case, 
my  senses  were  charmed ;  for  the  tears 
of  rapture  were  yet  wet  upon  my  cheeks 
— the  sounds  of  more  than  mortal  sweet- 
ness yet  lingered  upon  my  ear.  Lut, 
amidst  this  luxuriance  of  elegant  and 
refined  emotion,  where  was  the  severity 
of  truth  ?  I  did  not  ask  myself:  I  did 
not  ask  myself  what  evil  passion  of  my 
nature — what  stubbornness  of  will — what 
strong  corruption — what  violated  duty, 
the  devotions  of  the  morning  had  opened 
to  my  view ;  nor  what  contrition  of 
heart — what  subjugation  of  spirit — what 
inward  prayer  for  renewal  and  support 
had  sanctified  that  hallowed  day,  to 
which,  since  I  had  attended  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Manvers,  I  had  ever  looked  for- 
ward as  a  period  of  divine  edification 
and  refreshment  to  my  soul.  I  reflected 
only  on  the  charms  of  what  I  had  heard, 
and  talked  with  Kate  the  whole  way 
home  upon  the  imposing  character  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  till  I  was 
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not  quite  certain,  by  the  time  we  arrived 
there,  whether  I  so  totally  differed  from 
her,  as  I  should  a  few  hours  since  have 
been  well  assured  I  did,  respecting  its 
being,  as  she  considered  it,  "  a  religion 
so  calculated  to  impart  comfort  to  those 
who  professed  it,  that  she  wondered  how 
it  ever  got  out  of  fashion." 

We  found  Mr.  Stanley  reading  the 
newspaper  in  the  drawing-room ;  and, 
on  hearing  where  we  had  been,  he  in- 
quired, with  a  careless  air,  if  I  were  a 
Roman  Catholic? — to  which  Kate  re- 
plied for  me,  that  she  should  make  me 
one,  as  she  intended  to  take  me  to  a 
place  of  worship  of  that  kind  all  the  time 
I  staid. 

"  I  wonder  I  don't  always  go !"  she 
said ;  "  nobody  can  tell  how  good  it 
makes  me  !" 

Then,  turning  abruptly  to  a  totally 
different  subject, — 

"  Papa,  you  know  we  have  the  Mel- 
moths  to  dinner  ?"  said  she. 

"  And  who  else  ?" 
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"  Young  Neville,  I  take  for  granted. " 

"  Is  he  to  marry  Julia  Melmoth  or 
not?"  inquired  Mr.  Stanley. 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  neither,  I  suppose,  can  she : 
but,  at  any  rate,  while  he  is  dangling 
about  her,  one  must  ask  him." 

She  then  rung  for  the  sandwich-tray ; 
at  the  same  time  asking  her  father  "  if 
he  wanted  the  carriage  ?  Because,  if 
not,"  she  continued,  "  we  will  drive 
by-and-bye  to  the  Park."^ 

He  pronounced  the  carriage  to  be  at 
our  disposal ;  and,  in  due  time,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Park.  Here  we  had  scarcely 
shewn  ourselves  in  the  Ring,  when  a 
very  elegant-looking  young  man,  accom- 
panied by  another  not  altogether  so  pre- 
possessing in  appearance,  rode  up  to  us, 
greeting  Kate  with  an  expression  of  infi- 
nite joy,  but  with  a  familiarity  which 
surprised  me — not  having  yet  had  any 
opportunity  of  remarking  the  extreme 
ease  with  which  she  accommodated  her- 
self to  the  nonchalance,  and  (in  my  igno- 
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rant  judgment  of  such  things)  the  air, 
slightly  bordering  upon  impertinence, 
with  which  it  seemed  to  be  the  London 
fashion  for  gentlemen  to  talk  to  ladies. 

*  Ah!  is  la  belle  Catherine  returned 
amongst  us  ?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  her,  and  slightly  glanced  at 
me,  with  a  sort  of  bend,  as  she  mentioned 
my  name,  and  announced  that  of  Mr. 
Lushington. 

"  And  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
young  man  who  accompanied  him,  "  I 
must  introduce  to  your  countenance  and 
support  my  cousin,  Mr.  Simpson.  Your 
friend,  also,  will  perhaps  be  so  good  as  to 
extend  her  patronage  to  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  just  launched  upon  town." 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  the  apparent  pos- 
session of  rude,  rugged  health,  and  a 
fine  horse,  and  a  fine  gold  ring,  and 
a  fine  watch-chain,  had  so  few  visible 
claims  about  him  to  much  sympathy, 
that  neither  Kate  nor  I  could  refrain 
from  laughing  at  the  assumed  pitifulness 
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with  which  Mr.  Lushington  alluded  to 
the  mysterious  sorrow  which  accompa- 
nied his  cousin's  case. 

"  Who  and  what  wretched  cousin  have 
you  deluded  up  to  London  to  torment?" 
said  she,  in  a  low  voice  to  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton, as  Mr.  Simpson  was  riding  round 
to  my  side  of  the  carriage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  me  with  his  no- 
tice. 

"  A  fat,  red-headed  booby,"  he  re- 
plied, in  an  under-tone,  "  as  you  may 
perceive.  His  father  is  just  dead,  and 
Jack  comes  into  the  dibs ;  so  he  puts 
him  on  a  huge  gold  ring  upon  his  little 
ringer,  and  a  weighty  chain  and  massive 
seals  upon  his  watch  ;  and,  with  all  these 
traps  about  him,  he  comes  to  town  to 
seek  his  fortune — first  seeking  out  his 
1  loving  cousin,'  Robert  Lushington." 

But,  by  this  time,  the  hero  of  this 
episode  had,  with  some  difficulty,  effected 
a  passage  through  the  various  vehicles 
that  stood  in  his  way,  and  now  appeared 
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by  my  side,  to  the  sudden  cessation  of 
any  further  detail  of  his  story  from  Mr. 
Lushington. 

The  remarks  with  which  Mr,  Simpson 
was  so  obliging  as  to  regale  me,  though 
of  a  very  general  kind,  sufficed  to  prove 
that  his  affectionate  relative's  description 
of  him  had  been  just.  Through  all  of 
them,  an  awful  dread  of  not  appearing 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  fashionable  slang 
of  the  day  was  eminently  conspicuous, 
and  which,  associated  with  the  exceed- 
ing  frivolity  of  the  topics  upon  which  he 
appeared  so  earnest,  gave  him,  in  my 
apprehension,  the  character  of  a  solemn 
coxcomb — than  which  no  species  of  fool 
is  so  pre-eminently  absurd. 

The  novelty  of  the  scene — the  gay 
equipages — the  curious  and  droll  remarks 
of  Kate  and  Mr.  Lushington,  amused 
me,  however,  far  more  than  I  could 
have  expected  upon  such  a  day,  and 
with  such  principles  as  I  supposed  that  I 
possessed.  All  I  can  say — and  I  offer  it, 
not  as  containing  any  shadow  of  pallia- 
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tion  for  my  fault — is,  that,  in  a  scene 
so  foreign  to  what  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  mingle  in,  and  amidst  pursuits 
so  uncongenial  to  the  spirit  which  ought 
to  hallow  the  Sabbath  day,  I  repeatedly 
forgot  that  it  was  one  of  those  brief  but 
sacred  intervals,  which  the  voice  of  God 
himself  hath  set  apart  as  consecrated  to 
holiness,  that  I  was  thus  heedlessly  vio- 
lating. 

We  parted  from  our  companions,  with 
an  invitation  from  Kate  that  they  would 
join  us  at  dinner,  which  they  promised 
to  do. 

I  had  no  time  for  reflection,  had  I  felt 
the  inclination,  on  my  return  home,  for 
the  duties  of  the  toilette  required  my  in- 
stant attention.  But  I  could  not  quite 
repel  the  suggestions  of  conscience, 
which  would  bring  before  me  the  far 
different,  and,  oh!  how  far  more  edifying, 
manner  in  which  many  previous  Sab- 
baths had  passed  over  my  head  !  "  But 
it  will  not  last  ;  it  is  only  for  a  time  !" 
I   said  to  myself;    "and   I  must  make 
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allowance  for  the  different  manner  in 
which  persons  have  been  educated  to 
consider  these  things."  In  short,  I 
found  I  must  not  think  at  all — insensi- 
bility was  my  only  shield  from  self- 
reproach — to  insensibility  I  therefore  re- 
signed myself. 

On  descending  to  the  drawing-room, 
I  found  the  expected  guests  already  ar- 
rived, and  amongst  them  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Melmoth ;  and  having  now  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  observing  them 
than  on  the  preceding  evening,  I  was 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  it,  in  order  that  I 
might  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of 
the  characters  with  whom  Kate  had  pre- 
pared me  to  expect  we  should  so  inti- 
mately associate. 

Mrs.  Melmoth  appeared  to  me  to  have 
nothing  remarkable  about  her,  except- 
ing an  anxiety,  almost  amounting  to  per- 
turbation, to  have  it  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged that  she  was  quite  au  fait  with 
every  thing  that  was  fashionable.  She 
had  been  that  morning   to  hear  a  cele- 
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brated  preacher — according  to  her  own 
account,  her  undertaking  had  been  al- 
most at  the  hazard  of  her  life,  and 
certainly  the  destruction  of  a  very  ele- 
gant pelisse,  from  the  pressure  of  an 
immense  multitude  who  thronged  to 
hear  this  "  divine  man"  as  she  called 
him. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  him  divine  at 
all,"  said  Kate  ;  "  for  to  my  fancy  he  is 
fearful  to  look  upon  ;  what  do  you 
think?"  and  she  turned  to  Mr.  Lush- 
ington,  who  was  earnestly  talking  with 
Miss  Melmoth. 

"Who?  the  Indian  chief!"  he  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  a  fearful  monster,  indeed  ! 
Nothing  but  his  being  the  fashion  could 
make  him  go  down  at  all." 

"  The  Indian  chief!"  replied  Kate, 
"  now  where  are  your  wits  wandering  ? 

It  is that  we  speak  of — I  dare  say 

your  profane  heart  has  never  inclined 
you  to  go  and  listen  to  him — " 

"  Oh,  but  it  has  though,"  he  replied, 
"  I  have   not  only  been   myself,    but   I 
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sent  my  cousin  yonder  to  take  a  benefit, 
no  longer  since  than  this  blessed  morn- 
ing, that  he  might  be  able  to  talk  when 
he  came  into  the  world,  of  what  was 
going  on  in  it.  Mr.  Simpson,  Sir,  be  so 
good  as  to  pronounce  your  fiat  upon  this 
great  man." 

But  Mr.  Simpson,  with  cheeks  that 
emulated  the  reddest  rose  that  ever  grew, 
begged  to  hear  first  what  the  ladies  had 
to  say  upon  the  subject. 

"  The  ladies,  man !"  said  Mr.  Lush- 
ington,  "  never  mind  the  ladies.  The 
first  step  you  are  to  take  in  polite  life 
and  conversation,  is  to  be  very  deter- 
mined in  your  own  opinion  ;  first  taking 
care  that  it  be  as  singular  in  sentiment 
and  doctrine  as  you  can  make  it." 

"  Come,  I  must  take  Mr.  Simpson 
under  my  tuition,"  said  Miss  Melmoth, 
with  an  air  that  really  seemed  good- 
natured,  and  the  result  of  a  compassion 
which  might  instinctively  enough  arise  in 
any  human  bosom  towards  this  hapless 
gentleman,  who  apparently  had  less  in- 
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sight  into  his  loving  cousin's  disposition 
to  "  shew  him  up  "  for  the  amusement  of 
the  company  than  any  one  else  of  the 
party. — "  And  the  first  thing  I  must 
teach  you,"  said  she,  as  Mr.  Simpson, 
looking  infinitely  the  more  alarmed  from 
the  smiling  carelessness  he  tried  to  as- 
sume, placed  himself  in  the  chair  by  her 
side,  to  which  she  beckoned  him.  "  The 
first  thing  I  must  teach  you,"  she  re- 
peated, "  is  to  do  just  the  opposite  thing 
to  what  that  wicked  wag  would  suggest ; 
as,  for  instance,  touching  the  opinion  of 
the  ladies,  it  is  all  pre-eminent." 

"  Who  can  doubt  it?"  said  Mr.  Simp- 
son, smiling,  and  taking  courage  at  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

"  Well  now,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Lush- 
ington,  "  fire  off,  and  tell  us  what  you 
thought  of  this  divine  man,  as  you  Ma- 
dam," and  he  bowed  to  Mrs.  Melmoth, 
"  were  pleased  to  call  him." 

"  Indeed  I  think  so,"  she  replied  ; 
"  and  I  believe  I  am  not  singular  in  my 
opinion  ;  for  I  heard    the   Duchess  of 
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B say  to  the  Marchioness  of  C , 

as  we  were  coming  out,  "  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, since  the  days  of  John  Knox, 
nothing  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it !'  " 

"  The  Duchess,  probably,  was  a  little 
partial  to  her  countrymen  ;  no  doubt  she 
is  a  personal  friend  of  both,"  said  Mr. 
Lushington. 

My  nervous  irritability  of  feeling  ren- 
dered me  perfectly  wretched,  in  the 
dread  that  Mrs.  Melmoth  would  not 
perceive,  through  the  grave  countenance 
of  this  atrocious  Mr.  Lushington,  that  he 
was  now  about  to  transfer  to  her  his 
determination  to  make  some  one  in  the 
party  ridiculous ;  but  the  worthy  Mr. 
Simpson  took  all  that  trouble  off  his 
hands  by  asking,  with  infinite  naivete, 
"  at  what  chapel  John  Knox  preached  ?" 

"  At  Whitechapel !"  replied  Mr.  Lush- 
ington, without  moving  a  muscle  ;  and 
the  butler  then  announcing  that  dinner 
was  on  the  table,  the  unsophisticated 
mind  of  Mr.  Simpson  remained  in  com- 
plete satisfaction  without  further  inqui- 
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ries.     During  dinner,  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  turn  every  body  and  every  thing 
into  a  jest,  distinguished  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton  ;  and  the  same  dense  insensibility  to 
his  cousin's  prevailing  propensities  cha- 
racterized Mr.  Simpson.    Perhaps  no  one 
was  naturally  more  alive  to  the  ridicu- 
lous than  I  was  ;  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance, independently  of  the  indulgence 
it  afforded  to  feelings  sufficiently  impro- 
per to  be  exhihited  at  any  time,  I  could 
not  think,  without  remorse,  upon  the  sin 
and  shame  of  thus  polluting  a  day,  which 
ought,  at  least,  to  foster  and  encourage 
Christian  dispositions,  if  it  failed  to  ex- 
cite to  the  observance  of  religious  duties. 
I  was   glad  when  we  retired    to   the 
drawing-room  ;  not  that  I  expected  any 
much  more  edifying  discourse  there,  but 
I  was  glad  to  think  we  should  be  released 
from  the  ill-natured  satire  of  Mr.  Lush- 
ington  ;  for  such  I  could  not  help  con- 
sidering it,  though  the  verdict  of  Miss 
Melmoth,  as  soon  as  we  had  quitted  him, 
pronounced  him  quite  irresistible. 
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A  great  deal  of  discourse  then  ensued 
respecting  Mr.  Simpson,  upon  the  extent 
of  whose  property  Mrs.  Melmoth  made 
many  inquiries  of  Kate,  cautiously  for- 
bearing to  utter  any  opinion  about  him, 
till  she  had  well  ascertained  that  nobody 
knew  exactly  who  or  what  he  was.  It 
was  astonishing,  then,  how  clear  her 
judgment  became,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  she  expressed  it — "  He 
was  gauche,  bete,  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  more  stupid  and  insupportable 
than  our  plain  English  tongue  furnished 
expressions  to  denote.  She  concluded 
bv  cautioning;  her  daughter  not  to  let 
her  good-nature  entangle  her  in  the  des- 
agremens  of  having  Mr.  Simpson  and 
his  heavy  attentions  obtruded  upon  her 
whenever  they  met. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  Miss 
Melmoth,  of  whose  particular  kindness 
in  the  way  of  encouraging  those  who 
had,  apparently,  none  to  patronize  them, 
I,  for  my  part,  could  not  speak  enthu- 
siastically, seeing  that  of  me,  stranger  as 
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I  was,  she  had  as  yet  taken  not  the 
slightest  notice. — "  I  cannot  bear,"  she 
continued,  "to  see  any  one  stand  apart, 
and  look  forlorn,  when  the  least  word, 
perhaps,  would  be  received  as  a  comfort. 
I  cannot  bear  it,  Mamma  ;  though  I  be- 
lieve it  does  sometimes  lead  me  into  diffi- 
culties; but  it  is  in  my  nature  to  be  kind  to 
people,  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  oppose  it." 
After  such  a  panegyric  pronounced  up- 
on herself,  who  ought,  certainly,  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  her  own  case,  I  turned  upon 
the  discourse  and  demeanour  of  this  tender 
and  humane  young  lady  a  still  more  at- 
tentive eye  than  ever.  I  scrutinized  her 
countenance,  to  try  if  I  could  discover  in 
it  any  traits  that  warranted  the  eulogium 
she  had  uttered.  It  was  a  singular  coun- 
tenance— I  think  handsome,  though  Miss 
Stanley  would  not  allow  it  to  be  so  ; 
and  it  wore  a  continual  smile  ;  but  not  a 
smile  that  pleased  me — it  was  shrewd ; 
and,  in  spite  of  a  violent  attempt  to  ren- 
der it  good-humoured,  I  could  not  but 
detect  in  it  the  smile  of  satire — biting 
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satire— the  worst  of  satire,  for  it  was  of 
that  kind  which  utters  its  malignity  in 
the  mild  tone  of  kindness,  and  disperses 
its  rancour  from  a  tongue  so  gentle,  that 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  visit  the 
hearer's  mind  of  any  malevolence  from 
such  a  source.  I  knew  that  I  should 
never  like  her — a  strange  indefinable  dis- 
taste seemed  to  grow  upon  me  every  in- 
stant that  I  looked  upon  her ;  and  I  was 
glad  that  she  did  not  notice  me,  because 
I  felt  that  I  should  have  been  inca- 
pable of  meeting  any  advances  which 
she  might  have  tendered  me  with  be- 
coming civility. 

I  suppose  that  I  might  also  excite 
some  curiosity  on  her  part,  for,  though 
she  addressed  me  not,  I  observed  that  she 
eyed  me  with  much,  and  almost  conti- 
nued earnestness. 

Mrs.  Melmoth  condescended  to  re- 
quest the  pleasure  of  my  company,  with 
Kate,  to  a  rout  she  was  to  give  some  day 
in  the  following  week ;  inquiring  at  the 
same  time  into  my  pursuits  and  qualifi- 
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cations,  with  the  usual  questions  which 
patronizing  dowagers  put  to  young  peo- 
ple, whom  they  are  graciously  pleased 
to  encourage. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  dancing  ?  Do  you 
draw  ?     Are  you  musical  ?" 

To  which  last  interrogatory,  Kate  un- 
dertook to  answer  for  me,  by  replying, 
"  Yes,  indeed,  Isabel  will  be  a  sore  trial 
in  that  line  to  manoeuvring  mammas,  and 
exhibiting  daughters." 

11  Indeed !  you  are  a  finished  per- 
former then,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs  Mel- 
moth,  regarding  me  now  attentively,  as 
also  did  Miss  Mel  moth  ;  who,  for  the 
first  time  addressed  me  with  a  question, 
"  whose   music  I  preferred  ?" 

"  Oh  !  the  old  people,  to  be  sure  !" 
said  Kate.  "  Isabel  is  a  girl  of  sense, 
and  prefers  the  classics.,,  And  here  I 
must  observe  that,  intimate  as  she  was 
with  the  Melmoths,  and  indispensable 
as,  by  some  mysterious  connexion,  they 
seemed  to  be  to  each  other,  it  appeared 
to   be    matter   of  satisfaction   to    Kate, 
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whenever  she  could  say  something  to 
surprise  and  discompose  them.  The  ma- 
lignant maxim  of  Rochefoucault,  "  that 
in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends 
there  is  something  which  does  not  dis- 
please us,"  appeared  to  be  remotely 
verified,  by  the  arch  smile  with  which 
she  pursued  any  attack  which  it  was 
evident  afforded  some  uneasiness  to  these 
her  most  intimate  associates. 

"  Is  Miss  Melville  a  vocal  or  instru- 
mental  performer  ?"  inquired  Miss  Mel- 
moth. 

"  Chiefly  vocal,"  replied  Kate,  "  but 
she  accompanies  her  voice  inimitably." 

By  this  time  I  was  sufficiently  derange 
in  nerve  by  hearing  so  much  of  my  own 
qualifications  ;  which  Mrs.  Melmoth,  of 
course,  hoped  I  should  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  admiring,  by  obliging 
them  with  a  song.  But,  independently 
of  its  not  being  my  custom  to  perform 
on  a  Sunday,  I  was  very  little  disposed 
to  comply  with  this  request  >  I  therefore 
civilly,  but  steadily,  declined  it. 
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Upon  this,  both  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mel- 
moth  repeated  their  intreaties,  but  I  still 
remained  firm. 

"  Oh  !  she  does  not  care  to  perform 
till  we  have  a  better  audience,"  said 
Kate  ;  "  and  I  think  she  is  wise.  I 
have  a  hearer  for  you,  by  and  by,  Isabel, 
so  reserve  yourself  till  then." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  reserving  myself 
for  any  body,"  said  I,  unwilling  to  have 
my  motives  for  refusing  so  very  much 
mistaken ;  I  wished  to  have  added,  I 
never  perform  on  a  Sunday — but  I  was 
cowardly,  and  dared  not  make  the 
avowal. 

What  pusillanimity  !  what  contemp- 
tible fear!  Ashamed  of  what?  Of  a 
wish  to  hallow  what  God  has  commanded 
us  to  hallow  !  and  before  whom  ashamed? 
Such  beings  as  these  !  Such  were  my  rapid 
reflections;  but  I  could  not  indulge  them 
— I  shook  them  off.  But  as  I  still  refused 
to  comply,  Mrs.  Melmoth,  seeming  to 
consider  the  case  hopeless,  requested  her 
daughter  to  give  us  "  something." 
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"  You  cannot  be  hard-hearted,  you 
know,"  said  Kate,  opening  the  piano- 
forte for  her,  and  then  walking  away,  as 
if  satisfied  that  she  had  done  her  duty, 
and  Miss  Melmoth  might  do  as  she 
pleased  about  following  it  up. 

This  she  obligingly  did,  by  taking  her 
place  at  the  instrument,  and  favouring 
us  with  one  of  Rossini's  most  unintelli- 
gible songs.  I  would  not  do  so  much 
dishonour  to  the  sacred  name  of  religion, 
as  to  attribute  solely  to  its  influence  the 
many  painful  feelings  which  engrossed 
me  while  this  was  going  on  ;  for  I  know 
that  pride  and  contempt  too  greatly 
mingled  in  the  recoil  and  aversion  with 
which  I  contemplated  such  pursuits,  at 
such  a  time  ;  I  might,  and  I  hope  I 
should,  have  turned  with  distaste  from 
hearing  an  opera  buffa  song  selected 
as  a  fit  performance  for  the  Sabbath,  had 
it  been  executed  with  the  most  finished 
perfection.  But  the  disdain  with  which 
I  listened  to  the  exhibition  of  Miss 
Melmoth,  who  proceeded  in  it  without 
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voice,  without  science,  without  taste,  and 
with  nothing  but  inimitable  self-pos- 
session, and  an  iron  ear,  that  did  in  no 
wise  revolt  from  the  horror  of  sounds 
at  least  half  a  note  out  of  tune,  turned 
every  better  emotion  to  gall,  and  made 
me  angry  with  myself. 

"  This  is  not  the  time,  nor  this  the 
place,  for  such  dissatisfaction,"  said  I 
internally.  "  True,  this  is  a  violation  of 
all  I  have  been  taught  to  respect ;  but 
if  I  place  myself  voluntarily  in  this  situ- 
ation, what  right  have  I  to  be  offended  ? 
I  ought  not  to  be  here  ;  but  being  here, 
I  must  be  passive.  I  must  repel  these 
feelings  ;  they  do  not  spring  from  re- 
ligion— I  must — I  will*" 

By  the  time  that  the  gentlemen  re- 
turned to  us,  I  had  resolved  to  combat 
the  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  I  felt 
to  be  continually  rising  within  me.  I 
saw  that  I  had  cast  myself  upon  an  over- 
powering stream,  and  I  must  go  with  it, 
whithersoever  it  carried  me  ;  since  now 
to  oppose  my  feeble  strength  to  its  resist- 
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less  current,  would  be  as  imprudent  as 
it  was  unavailing.  Once  more,  then,  I 
banished  thought. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  fresh 
visitor  arrived,  who  was  introduced  to 
me  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Woodville.  This 
I  soon  found  was  the  auditor  of  my 
music  for  whose  appearance  Kate  had 
prepared  me. 

He  appeared  to  be  about  nVe-and-forty 
years  of  age  ;  but  I  afterwards  under- 
stood from  Kate  that  he  was  not  more 
than  forty.  There  was  an  air  of  quiet 
fashion  and  elegance  about  him  that 
was  very  pleasing,  and  which  rendered 
him  altogether  the  most  engaging  person 
I  had  yet  seen  in  London. 

He  seemed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  as  such,  greeted  Kate  with 
affectionate  interest  after  her  long  ab- 
sence ;  and  on  being  introduced  to  me, 
said  very  kind  things  of  his  pleasure 
in  rinding  her  so  accompanied  on  her 
return.  I  observed  that  he  was  a  point 
of  attraction  to  all  the  party,  and  that 
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even  the  wit  of  Mr.  Lushington,  and 
the  noise  of  Mr.  Stanley,  were  in  some 
degree  subdued  by  his  appearance. 

I  whispered  an  inquiry  to  Kate,  how 
this  could  be  ;  and  she  told  me  that, 
independently  of  his  being  in  himself  a 
superior  man,  and  as  such  to  be  respect- 
ed and  attended  to — Mr.  Woodville  was 
rather  serious  in  his  views  and  opinions. 
"  He  does  not  like  noise  and  rattle  on 
a  Sunday,"  said  she;  "and,  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  people  do  get  re- 
spected for  respecting  good  things,  when 
they  don't  go  too  far,  you  know,  Isabel. 
Now  Mr.  Woodville,  in  my  mind,  is  just 
the  right  thing." 

It  may  besupposed  that  I  felt  curious 
to  see  and  know  a  little  more  of  any 
mind,  which  in  this  whirlpool  of  thought- 
lessness (to  call  it  by  its  mildest  name) 
exhibited  any  consideration  for  some- 
thing wiser  and  better  than  the  frivolity 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  ;  and  I  pre- 
pared myself  to  attend  to  any  thing  and 
every  thing  Mr. Woodville   might   have 
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to  say  in  the  discourse  he  appeared  to 
be  inclined  to  favour  me  with.  But  ere 
he  had  addressed  to  me  three  words 
Miss  Melmoth  approached,  and  telling 
him  she  had  the  "  divinest  ariette  of 
Blangini's"  to  sing  to  him,  she  led  him 
away  from  me — I  thought  triumphantly. 
But  were  I  to  say  this,  as  well  as  that  I 
drew  unfavourable  opinions  of  his  serious 
views,  and  equally  of  his  musical  taste, 
from  the  calm  and  pleased  attention  he 
gave  to  her  performance,  I  might  be 
suspected  of  being  more  influenced  by 
a  spirit  of  envy  than  any  better  spirit ; 
therefore  I  merely  at  present  state  the 
fact,  that  he  listened  and  appeared  to  be 
pleased,  as  Miss  Melmoth,  to  my  judg- 
ment, inflicted  barbarous  mutilation 
upon  what,  in  itself,  was  certainly  very 
sweet  music. 

This  over  he  returned  to  me,  and 
asked  me  if  I  were  a  performer — a  ques- 
tion which  Kate  answered  for  me,  by 
praises  of  my  skill  infinitely  beyond  its 
deserts.     I   now  found  it  would  be  in 
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vain  to  refuse  his  request — "  that  I  would 
oblige  him  by  singing,"  unless  I  were 
to  explain  the  motive  for  declining  it ; 
and  this  I  could  not  do.  I  yielded, 
therefore,  to  his  intreaty,  and  suffered 
him  to  lead  me  to  the  piano-forte.  As 
I  must  perform,  I  determined  it  should 
be  something  as  little  objectionable  as 
possible  ;  and  accordingly  I  fixed  upon 
Handel's  holy  strains,  exemplified  in 
their  divinest  character  in  that  exquisite 
air, — 

"  What  though  I  trace  each  herb  and  flower." 

I  did  not  immediately  remember,  when 
I  selected  this  song,  that  to  a  quick 
apprehension  it  might  convey  an  indi- 
rect reproach  upon  the  vanity  of  the 
views  and  pursuits  of  those  around  me ; 
since,  alas !  it  could  not  be  uncharitable 
to  suppose,  that  few  amongst  them  were 
in  the  number  of  those  who  owned  "  Je- 
hovah's power."  But,  ere  I  had  pro- 
ceeded far  in  my  performance,  the 
thought   occurred   to   me,   and  with   it 
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such  feelings  of  real  commiseration  and 
deep  solemnity,  as  doubtless  imparted 
to  the  tones  of  my  voice  a  portion  of 
their  own  character. 

I  believe  that  I  had  seldom  or  never 
sung  so  well — that  is,  with  so  strong  a 
sympathy  with  the  thoughts  and  meaning 
of  the  composer  and  the  poet. 

And  I  did  not  take  as  unmeaning 
words  the  praise  of  Mr.Woodville  :  but, 
though  it  gratified,  it  did  not  flatter  me. 
I  was  not  accessible  to  flattery — I  am 
sure  I  was  not.  I  was  pleased  with 
praise  when  I  knew  that  I  deserved  it, 
and  I  received  it  as  a  just  offering.  I 
suppose  it  might  be  this  turn  of  mind 
which  occasioned  me  to  lend  a  less  wil- 
ling ear  than  she  expected  to  the  gross 
and  over-strained  compliments  with  which 
Mrs. .  Melmoth  addressed  me  as  I  re- 
sumed my  seat — but  which  she  suddenly 
desisted  from,  on  hearing,  in  answer  to 
her  rapid  questions  as  to  who  had  been 
my  instructor,  that  I  never  had  taken 
lessons  of  Signor  R— ,  or  been  in  the 
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hands  of  any  London  master  at  all.  All 
this  appeared  to  be  quite  decisive  in  her 
judgment ;  and  I  could  almost  believe 
that  I  heard  the  words,  "  no  proper 
teaching !  quite  uneducated  I"  in  the 
brief  observations,  accompanied  by  nod- 
ding heads,  with  which  she  and  Mr. 
Lushington  joined  each  other  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Woodville,  in  the  meanwhile,  ap- 
peared to  have  discovered,  or  to  be  stu- 
dying to  discover,  something  peculiar 
about  me  ;  for,  since  the  few  wrords  of 
commendation  he  had  addressed  to  me 
when  I  rose  from  the  instrument,  he  had 
not  ceased  to  look  upon  me  with  a  con- 
siderate, but  pleased  and  good-humoured 
gaze. 

"  She  will  do  for  us,  don't  you  think  ?" 
said  Kate,  in  her  volatile  and  careless 
manner  ;  "  I  think  I  may  venture  to  pro- 
duce her  as  a  lion." 

I  laughed,  and  begged  to  disclaim 
being  brought  forward  in  any  such  re- 
sponsible character. 
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"  I  am  doubtful,"  replied  Mr.  Wood- 
ville,  still  looking  at  me  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  his  age  and  gentlemanlike 
manners  prevented  from  appearing  ob- 
trusive— "  I  do  not  think  we  shall  do 
for  her,  whatever  she  may  do  for  us ;" 
and  he  resumed  his  seat  by  me.  "  I 
am  a  very  odd  person,"  said  he,  "  and 
make  strange  remarks  \  and  you,  who 
do  not  know  me,  will,  perhaps,  not  be 
inclined  to  like  or  answer  them,  so  do 
just  as  it  pleases  y&™  about  that.  But 
the  first  thing  I  shall  say  to  you,  as  you 
are  but  just  entering  this  vortex  in  which 
we  live,  is  to  take  as  careless  a  part  in  it 
as  you  well  can ;  you  are  not  prone  to 
do  that ;  nay,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that — 
laugh  as  you  like  about  it ;  though  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  till 
within  the  last  hour,  I  have  arrived  at 
that  conviction  about  you.  You  could 
not  sing  that  song  as  you  did,  without 
displaying  a  great  deal  more  of  your  real 
character  than,   at  your   ' young  years if 
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as  good  Bishop  Hall  says,  '  you   were 
yourself  aware  of.'  " 

"  Dr.  Johnson,  I  know,  remarks/' 
said  1,  "  that  *  you  cannot  stand  under 
a  shed,  during  a  shower  of  rain,  with  an 
extraordinary  man,  without  finding  out 
that  he  is  so.'  Perhaps  the  performance  of 
a  song  might,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  indicative  of  peculiarity — supposing 
that  there  were  any  thing  peculiar  in  my 
case  to  be  disclosed,  which  1  am  far 
from  supposing  thc#  is." 

"  But  I  am  not  far  from  supposing  it," 
he  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  Once  more, 
then,  let  your  maxim,  whilst  amongst 
us,  be — '  Touch  and  go.9  " 

"  Have  you  found  that  a  safe  maxim 
yourself?"   I  asked,  without  thinking  oi^ 
the  oddity  of  such  an  inquiry  of  a  per- 
son so  entirely  a  stranger  to  me. 

"  I  have  been  compelled  to  act  upon 
it,"  he  replied  ;  "  or  how  should  1  have 
escaped  heart-whole  from  the  captiva- 
tions  of  the  fair?"  and  he  made  a  polite 
bow  to  me. 
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"  I  dare  say,"  said  I,  "  that  it  is  an 
invaluable  maxim,  and  I  would  with 
pleasure  adopt  it,  if  it  were  requisite  ; 
but  really,  at  present,  I  have  seen  no- 
thing— "  and  I  glanced  round  the  room 
— "  nothing  likely  to  make  me  tremble 
with  any  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
my  heart." 

"  Oh  !  I  merely  ventured  to  suggest 
the  caution,  as  a  part  of  my  regular  pro- 
ceedings," said  he  ;  "  for,  you  are  to 
know,  I  am  father  confessor  and  spiritual 
director  to  all  Kate's  young  friends,  at 
their  first  appearance  upon  the  London 
stage.  But  alas !  like  her,  they  seldom 
retain  sufficient  docility  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  their  pastor  beyond  the  first 
month  of  their  career.  Some  '  gallant, 
gay  Lothario '  drives  away  all  my  sage 
warnings  like  a  morning  cloud." 

"  But,  I  can  truly  promise  you  that 
shall  not  be  the  case  with  me,"  said  I. 

"  Indeed  !  Do  you  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  what  you  are  engaging  for  ?" 
he  replied. 

"  Yes,  quite  well ;"  and,  as  I  thought 
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of  the  sufferings  by  which  1  had  bought 
my  present  supposed  security,  I  uncon- 
sciously sighed.  I  was  not  aware  that  1 
had  done  so,  till  I  caught  the  penetrating 
glance  of  Mr.  Woodville  turned  upon  me 
with  an  expression  of  kind  and  increased 
interest.  I  felt  all,  and  probably  much 
more,  than  was  passing  in  his  mind  ;  and, 
too  much  embarrassed  to  continue  the 
conversation,  I  was  glad  when  Kate  took 
her  place  at  the  piano,  and  thus  afforded 
me  an  excuse  for  leaving  my  seat,  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  for  her.  She  played  and 
sung,  as  she  did  every  thing  else,  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  her  own  ;  and,  by  the 
indescribable  taste  and  elegance  that  dis- 
tinguished her,  contrived  to  throw  over 
very  superficial  powers  an  extraordinary 
charm. 

Miss  Melmoth  was  profuse  in  her 
praise,  both  of  the  performance  and  the 
composition,  which  was  some  light  Italian 
trifle.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see,  by  the 
unmeasured  plaudits  she  now  bestowed, 
contrasted  with  the  studied  silence  with 
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which  she  had  witnessed  the  close  of 
my  musical  efforts,  that  she  wished  to 
convey  a  marked  distinction  between 
her  approbation  of  me  and  Miss  Stanley; 
and,  but  that  it  was  venturing  a  little 
too  boldly  upon  doubtful  ground,  it  was 
easy  to  discern  that  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  prove  that  "  What  though  I 
trace  "  was  altogether  a  very  lumbering, 
unfashionable  production. 

"  I  must  confess,"  she  did  venture  to 
say,  "  that  Handel  is  not  a  great  favou- 
rite of  mine.  Is  he  of  vour's  ?"  and  she 
turned  to  Mr.  Lushington,  as  if  well 
assured  of  finding  a  strong  ally  in  him. 

"  Heavy !  heavy  !"  and  he  shook  his 
head. 

"  This  is  heavy,  if  you  please  !"  said 
Kate,  tapping  him  upon  the  forehead. 
How  can  you,  Julia,  think  of  asking  his 
opinion  about  Handel,  who  would  not 
know  the  difference  between  "  What 
though  I  trace,"  and  the  "  Copenhagen 
Waltz  ?" 

"  What !  a  gentleman  that  subscribes 
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to  every  concert  that  can  be  named,  re- 
main in  such  a  state  of  darkness  ?"  said 
Mr.  Woodville. 

"  Pray  what  concerts  are  now  open 
for  subscription  ?"  said  Mr.  Simpson, 
anxious  to  put  himself  in  a  way  of  ac- 
quiring sufficient  musical  information  to 
know  the  difference  between  "  What 
though  I  trace"  and  the  "  Copenhagen 
Waltz."  Mrs.  Melmoth  undertook  to 
enlighten  him  upon  that  point,  whilst 
Mr.  Lushington  and  Miss  Melmoth  pro- 
ceeded in  their  strictures  upon  Handel, 
till  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  fallen  asleep  on 
the  sofa  wThile  turning  over  the  pages  of 
a  novel  that  lay  upon  it,  awoke  and  rang 
the  bell  for  the  tray. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  party  dis- 
persed ;  and,  again  in  solitude,  I  tried  to 
muse  over  the  close  of  another  day's  so- 
journ in  London.  My  reflections,  though 
not  of  a  kind  to  impart  any  satisfaction, 
were  not  altogether  unpleasing.  I  found 
myself  in  a  new  world,  and  a  strange 
one — one  which  it  was  impossible  I  could 
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approve.  "  Yet," — and  I  thought  of  the 
evident  admiration  of  Mr.  Woodville  ; 
admiration  which,  coming  from  a  man  of 
distinction,  of  taste,  of  tatents,  of  genius, 
was  of  a  character  to  afford  the  highest 
gratification. — "  Yet,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  there  is  something  captivating  in  it. 
In  all  that  surrounds  me,  there  is  a  tone 
quite  superior  to  the  matter  of  fact  pro- 
ceedings at  D ,"  and  as  I  ran  over 

in  imagination  the  brief  incidents  of  the 
day,  I  glanced,  in  my  mind's  eye,  at  an 
indefinable  something  which  distinguish- 
ed them  all  with  an  air  of  fascination, 
which  does,  unquestionably,  exist  only 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  metropolis.  The 
beautiful  music  at  the  chapel,  the  gaiety 
and  splendour  of  the  equipages  in  the 
Park,  the  sprightly  and  graceful  manners 
of  Kate,  exhibited  to  full  advantage 
from  present  circumstances ;  even  the 
satire  of  Mr.  Lushington,  the  sweeping 
tone  of  conversation,  touching  at  every 
thing,  and  resting  upon  nothing  beyond 
the  exact  moment  of  its  being  interest- 
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ing — the  topics  discussed,  all  new,  and 
springing  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  cen- 
tre and  source  of  all  that  was  clever  and 
striking — these  were  things  not  unob- 
served or  unadmired  by  me. 

But  I  had  been  trained  to  look  beyond 
the  surface.  I  had  been  educated,  espe- 
cially of  late,  to  believe  that  this  world 
was  not  all  we  had  to  rest  upon. 

"  If  it  were,"  I  said  aloud,  "  if  this 
world  indeed  were  all,  then  this  would 
be  pleasant  enough  !  But  if  there  be 
truth  in  the  word  of  God,  how  can 
human  beings  answer  it  to  their  con- 
science to  pass  their  few  brief  hours  as 
I  have  passed  this  day  ? — I  will  not  close 
it  thus !"  and  I  took  into  my  hand  the 
sacred  book  which  my  best  human  friend 
had  presented  to  me.  I  tried  to  read  — 
in  vain  ! — my  thoughts  were  all  a  chaos! 
The  remarks  I  had  heard  in  the  society 
in  which  I  had  passed  the  day  still 
sounded  in  my  ears,  and  mingled  with 
the  holy  words  on  which  I  sought  to  fix 
my  attention.     I  had  not  a  thought  or  a 
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feeling  within  me  that  was  in  unison  with 
prayer  or  meditation  ;  and,  as  if  it  were 
profanation  to  hold  it  in  my  hand  whilst 
my  heart  was  so  far  from  it,  I  laid  the 
sacred  volume  down. 
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CHAP.  V. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


Nothing  is  a  greater  proof  of  man's  folly  and  corruption. 

than  that  if  he  was  left  to  choose  his  own  happiness,  and  order 

all  events  for  himself  and  others,  he  would  certainly  ruin  both 

himself  and  them. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 


It  will  be  supposed,  that  the  strange, 
conflicting,  and  anomalous  sentiments 
with  which  my  first  views  of  London 
life  inspired  me,  would  soon  take  a  more 
distinct  and  decided  character,  and  that 
strong  disapprobation  of  its  pursuits 
would  incline  me  to  as  hasty  a  retreat  as 
possible  to  my  peaceful  home ;  or  that 
aversion  would  insensibly  glide  into  acqui- 
escence and  approval,  and  pleased  partici- 
pation of  the  pleasures  that  surrounded 
me.  Ah  !  would  that  the  first  supposition 
had  been  verified— would  that  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  dissatisfaction  had  been  fol- 
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lowed  up  by  flight  from  the  scene  of 
danger  into  which  I  had  been  seduced  ! 
I  should  then  have  escaped — but  no  ! 
I  recall  the  vain  surmise — all  was  well ! 
all  was  as  it  should  be ! — I  was  to  be 
taught  by  the  errors  of  my  own  heart — 
by  its  weakness — by  its  sufferings  ! — The 
lesson  was  solemn — severe — but  salu- 
tary, and  as  such  I  bless  it ! 

I  cannot  here  stop  to  describe  the  rapid 
gradations  by  which  I  was  led — some- 
times against  my  judgment,  sometimes,  I 
was  willing  to  think,  by  it— into  a  full 
and  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  every 
scene  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  that 
presented  itself.  I  cannot  pourtray  the 
insensible  shades  of  self-reproach,  daily 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  with  which 
my  devotional  duties  were  hurried  over, 
because  late  hours  and  altered  habits 
rendered  it  difficult  to  allot  to  them 
their  usual  portion  of  time.  Still  less  can 
I  speak  of  their  total  abandonment.  It 
afforded,  I  thought,  some  palliation  for 
this  violated  duty,  to  try  and  persuade 
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myself  that  it  were  better  to  forego  it 
altogether,  than  to  attempt  it  at  moments 
so  unfit  for  its  right  performance  as  those 
which  immediately  succeeded  to  hours 
of  dissipation,  when  images  of  gaiety,  and 
noise,  and  worldliness,  were  yet  dancing 
before  my  dazzled  senses  ;  and  when, 
fatigued  and  weary  with  the  revels  of  a 
ball-room,  my  fancy  wandering  over  the 
offerings  which  had  been  made  to  vanity, 
I  could  present  before  the  throne  of 
heaven  nothing  but  what  was  unholy, 
and  unmeet  for  the  awful  presence  of 
my  Maker — nothing  but  what  His  re- 
vealed will  had  commanded  me  to  shun 
— nothing  but  what  emanated  from  the 
world  and  the  things  that  were  in  the 
world — I  could  not  do  it !  I  felt  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  hope  to  live  to  God,  at 
the  same  moment  that  I  was  living  a  life 
of  pleasure.  I  found  that  I  must  make 
my  election  ;  one  object  must  be  aban- 
doned— I  abandoned  my  God! — Yet, 
start  not  reader  ;  I  little  believed  that 
I    was   guilty  of    this   profanation  ! — I 
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doubted  not  that  I  was  still  his  child ; 
that  I  was  still  the  object  of  his  fatherly 
care  and  protection,  though  I  neglected 
his  service  ;  though  I  engaged  in  one 
directly  opposed  to  it ;  though  I  suppli- 
cated not  His  guidance  and  support  ; 
though  I  resisted  the  warnings  of  his 
sacred  voice  within  me  ;  though  night 
and  morning  passed  over  my  head,  and  I 
came  not  before  Him  in  prayer  and  peni- 
tence— I  yet  believed  that  I  belonged 
to  Him.  All,  I  persuaded  myself,  would 
eventually  be  set  right — I  was  now  out 
of  my  usual  situation  in  life;  things  would 
return  to  their  level  in  time.  I  should 
go  home  again,  and  in  the  society 
of  Miss  Delmond  and  Mr.  Manvers, 
speedily  resume  my  former  habits  and 
pursuits.  My  former  habits  and  pur- 
suits !  As  well  could  light  and  dark- 
ness, truth  and  error,  life  and  death,  be 
found  in  unison,  as  the  new  tastes  and 
passions  which  now  usurped  dominion 
over  me,  mingle  and  unite  with  those 
that    formerly   distinguished    me,    and 
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which  the  friendship  of  those  I  have 
named  so  much  contributed  to  foster 
and  encourage. 

I  should  now  have  recoiled  with  un- 
disguised contempt  from  entering  into 
the  style  of  recreations  which  belonged 

to  the  society  of  D .     The  stimulus 

of  a  London  audience  was  now  quite 
essential  to  excite  any  inclination  on  my 
part  to  exercise,  for  the  gratification  of 
others,  any  of  the  talents  1  possessed. 
My  rage  for  excitement  had  grown  upon 
indulgence.  To  be  a  point  of  attraction 
— to  be  the  object  of  notice,  if  once 
pleasing,  was  now  necessary  to  me  ;  and 
from  the  potent  circumstances  of  novelty, 
aided  by  Miss  Stanley's  efforts  to  recom- 
mend me,  I  enjoyed  the  dangerous  hap- 
piness which  waits  upon  distinction.  For 
a  time  it  was  all  halcyon — I  was  lulled 
into  a  dream  of  enjoyment — I  gradually 
stifled  the  expiring  sighs  of  conscience, 
and  thought  that  1  was  happy.  I  had 
enemies,  indeed,  but  those  I  despised. 
Miss  Melmoth,  it  was  easy  to  perceive, 
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was  amongst  the  most  bitter  of  them.  I 
knew  not  why  her  dislike  of  me  had 
been  so  instantaneous  and  so  strong ; 
but,  from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  it  was 
too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  But  I 
had  a  host  of  friends  to  oppose  to  my 
foes.  Amongst  the  most  strenuous  of 
them  was  Mr.  Woodville,  who  seemed 
to  watch  with  pleased  attention  my 
successful  career,  though  still  he  guarded 
my  too  visible  triumph  with  the  words 
of  warning.  Danger,  he  apprehended, 
must  attend  me  — alas !  how  surely! 
though  neither  he  nor  I  anticipated  the 
blow  that  was  to  lay  my  perishable 
honours  in  the  dust !  to  wake  to  agony 
the  slumbering  passions  of  my  soul ! 
those  fearful  passions  which  brought 
such  anguish  in  their  train. 

But  I  proceed  to  narrate  the  incidents 
which  first  roused  me  from  my  gilded 
visions,  and  brought  reality  once  more 
within  my  view. 

It  was  at  a  concert  at  Mrs.  Melmoth's 
that  a  circumstance  occurred  to  dash  to 
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the  ground  that  cup  of  intoxicating  plea- 
sure, of  which  for  many  weeks  I  had 
drank  to  excess.  Never,  I  think,  had 
my  spirits  been  so  high  as  while  I  was 
dressing  myself  for  this  party.  Kate 
told  me  that  I  never  looked  so  well  ;  and 
a  consciousness  of  triumph  swelled  my 
heart  as  I  assented  in  thought,  though  I 
affected  to  deny  in  words,  that  such  and 
such  persons,  whom  she  named,  would 
upon  this  occasion  be  more  than  ever 
my  captives.  Mrs.  Melmoth  had  fixed 
upon  the  song  I  was  to  sing,  which  was 
one  I  was  accustomed  to  perform  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  because  I  felt  that  it 
was  particularly  adapted  to  all  my 
powrers.  I  must  here  remark,  upon  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Melmoth's  patronage  of 
me,  that  it  arose  from  no  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish any  merit  to  which  it  might  be 
supposed  I  had  pretensions — for  I  could 
see  that  she  hated  both  me  and  my  ac- 
quirements ;  but,  as  the  mother  of  a 
daughter  who  had  to  be  brought  for- 
ward and  shewn  oft',   in  her  zeal  toavoid 
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the  odium  usually  attached  to  matrons 
in  such  circumstances,  of  forcing  the 
accomplishments  of  their  children  upon 
the  observation  of  their  guests,  she  inva- 
riably assumed  the  character  of  the  most 
liberal  of  women,  by  producing  to  the 
public  any  body  and  every  body  in  pre- 
ference to  the  person  in  whom  she  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  most  interested — 
thus  escaping  the  aforesaid  obloquy,  and 
gaining,  in  its  stead,  what  she  conceived 
to  be  worth  any  sacrifice  she  could  make 
to  obtain,  viz.  acceptance  and  approval 
in  society. 

I  was  always,  therefore,  sufficiently 
distinguished  at  Mrs.  Melmoth's  parties, 
and  might  have  been  grateful  for  it,  if 
I  could  have  persuaded  myself  that  ge- 
nerous feelings  towards  me  were  the 
motives  that  actuated  her  upon  these 
occasions.  But  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  this  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
Kate,  indeed,  rebuked  me  for  such  sus- 
picions, and  called  me  a  self- tormentor, 
who  delighted  in  believing  that  all  the 
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world  conspired  to  hate  me  ;  but  never, 
for  a  moment,  could  I  vary  from  the 
opinion,  that  both  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mel- 
moth  little  less  than  detested  me.  In 
the  midst  of  the  praise  which  the  former 
lavished  upon  me,  there  was  a  cold,  cal- 
culating observance  of  me  that  had  no 
alliance  with  feelings  of  real  approba- 
tion. She  would  eye  me  from  head  to 
foot,  disguising  with  constrained  civility 
an  expression  of  something  which,  in 
my  vocabulary  of  superlatives,  I  secretly 
called  diabolical.  But,  as  yet,  I  seemed 
to  be  unjust  in  such  surmises ;  and 
therefore  I  kept  them  to  myself.  But, 
however  I  might,  from  the  nature  of  my 
temperament,  render  them  overstrained 
and  preposterous,  that  they  were  not 
unfounded,  the  circumstances  of  this 
evening  sufficiently  manifested.  I  en- 
tered the  room  with  my  heart,  as  usual, 
fluttering  with  a  variety  of  conflicting 
emotions ;  but,  varied  and  unquiet  as 
they  were,  they  emanated  from  such 
trifling  sources    (if  any  feelings  to  me 
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could  be  trifling)  as  the  female  passions 
of  vanity  and  a  thirst  for  admiration  sup- 
plied. No  stronger  feelings  were  excited. 
Amidst  the  gay,  and  elegant,  and  ac- 
complished beings  that  surrounded  me, 
there  was  not  one  who  waked  within  me 
a  thought  connected  with  a  sigh.  The 
praise  of  Mr.  Woodville,  upon  whose 
arm  I  leaned,  was  as  grateful  to  me  as 
that  of  any  other  person  in  the  whole  as- 
sembly. My  heart  and  affections  were 
at  liberty — the  only  state  in  which  the 
mind  is  sufficiently  disengaged  to  receive, 
without  alloy,  the  gratifications  which 
arise  from  scenes  like  these.  I  thought 
that  I  was  almost  too  happy,  as  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  with  my  agree- 
able companion,  who,  though  old  enough 
to  be  my  father,  was  infinitely  better 
adapted,  from  the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  delicacy  of  his  address,  to 
act  the  part  of  a  lover — a  part  which, 
on  this  eventful  evening,  he  seemed  to 
have  no  disinclination  to  perform. 

•f  How    very    captivating  is   such   a 
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scene  as  this !"  said  I,  as  I  looked  round 
upon  the  gay  group  ;  "  these  ladies,  so 
beautifully  dressed — the  brilliancy  of  the 
lights — the  sweet  flowers  and  plants,  ex- 
haling their  perfume! — what  is  there 
wanting  here  to  charm  the  senses  ?" 

"  Only  the  tones  of  a  voice  that  I 
love  to  hear  !"  he  gallantly  replied. 

He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  what  I 
had  selected  to  perform,  and  I  was  about 
to  answer ;  but,  at  that  moment,  I  saw, 
or  thought  I  saw,  a  form — was  it — oh  ! 
was  it  the  form  of—  Leslie  ? 

Mr.  Woodville  repeated  his  question. 
But  I  was  silent :  my  eyes  were  bent — 
strained  forward  in  stupified  gaze. 

"  What  can  you  see  ?  what  can  you 
be  looking  at  so  intently  ? — with  such 
agitation,  too!  Let  me  beg  of  you  to 
sit  down  ;"  and  he  drew  me  to  a  seat, 
repeating,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  "  who 
is  it  that  you  are  looking  at  so  ear- 
nestly?" 

"  No  one — no  one!"  I  spoke  with 
quickness,  to  disarm  his   further  curio- 
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sity.  But  whither  could  I  dismiss  my 
own — unsatisfied,  uncertain  as  it  was  ? 
I  could  not  be  assured  that  it  was  Leslie, 
whose  countenance  had  for  a  moment 
met  my  view,  but  which  was  instantly 
turned  away,  and  lost  to  my  observation 
amidst  a  crowd  of  others.  I  could  not 
be  sure  of  this  ;  but  to  be  even  doubtful 
of  it  was  sufficient  to  disturb  me  dread- 
fully. In  vain  Mr.  Woodville  endea- 
voured to  draw  me  into  conversation — 
in  vain  I  tried  to  speak  with  ease  and 
carelessness:  my  heart  seemed  suddenly 
to  be  assailed  with  a  thousand  daggers 
in  the  pangs  of  hope  and  fear  which 
accompanied  this  unexpected  incident. 
But  hope  and  fear,  and  doubt  and  cer- 
tainty, soon  mingled  into  one  emotion— 
and  such  a  one  !  Oh  !  who  shall  speak 
— who  shall  imagine  what  I  felt,  when 
Leslie — for  it  was  himself — the  Leslie 
I  had  loved  so  truly,  whose  image  had 
never,  never  left  my  heart— who  shall 
tell  what  I  endured,  when  he  approached 
the  place  where  Mr.  Woodville  had  seated 
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me,  and  behind  which  Miss  Mel  moth 
and  some  other  ladies  had  placed  them- 
selves, and,  slightly  recognizing  me  with 
a  passing  bow,  went  towards  them,  and 
joined  their  party. 

I  have  heard  of  those  who  faint  in 
cases  of  extreme  agitation  ;  and  welcome, 
indeed,  would  insensibility  have  been  to 
me  at  this  dreadful  moment.  But  con- 
sciousness, the  most  agonizing  and  acute, 
afforded  keener  perception  of  misery  to 
every  faculty  I  possessed  ;  and,  but  that 
I  was  suffering  so  intensely,  I  could  have 
believed  that  I  was  in  a  dream.  I  gazed 
upon  him — yes,  1  could  not  cease  to 
gaze — though  his  eyes  had  passed  me 
over  with  such  unfeeling  carelessness ! 
I  spoke  — or,  rather,  I  tried  to  speak; 
for  words  un uttered  died  away  in  chok- 
ing sighs.  I  perceived  that  he  regarded 
me  not — but  that  he  studiously  avoided 
to  observe  me,  by  turning  his  face  en- 
tirely in  an  opposite  direction.  Yet  did 
I  not  cease  to  look  upon  him — gasping 
for  breath,  and,   failing  in  utterance,  la- 
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something,  I  knew  not  what — to  con- 
vey to  him  some  token  of  my  presence 
— some  token  of  my  love.  My  tortured 
fancy  kept  suggesting  to  me  that  he  did 
not  know  my  heart  was  still  his  own  — he 
could  not  know  it! 

"  He  would  not  turn  from  me  thus, 
if  he  did  but  surmise  how  dear  he  yet  is 
to  me !" 

But  vain  were  such  suggestions.  The 
fact — the  cruel  fact  was  too  distinctly  pre- 
sent to  me — that  Leslie  could  behold  me 
with  indifference ! 

"  What  is  it  that  disturbs  you  thus  ?" 
said  Mr.  Woodville,  in  a  tone  of  kind- 
ness ;  "  who  is  it  that  you  wish  to  see  ? 
Come,  confide  in  me." 

"  Nobody — I  wish  to  see  nobody!"  I 
pressed  both  my  hands  to  my  eyes,  to 
stop  the  gushing  tears  that  threatened  to 
force  their  way  down  my  cheeks.  The 
few  brief  words  he  uttered,  as  he  beheld 
the  anguish  I  desired,  but  was  so  un- 
equal to  conceal,  denoted  pity, 
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"  This  is  no  place  for  you,  just  now," 
he  said ;  "  walk  with  me  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room." 

I  rose  mechanically  to  obey  him,  but, 
at  that  moment,  Mrs.  Melmoth  came  to- 
wards me  to  request  me  to  sing. 

"  To  sing !"  I  repeated,  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  extraordinary  impression 
my  strange  words,  and  still  stranger 
manner,  must  make  upon  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  you  were  so 
obliging  as  to  promise  me  more  than  one 
song  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  But 
I  fear  you  are  not  well :  you  look  pale. — 
Julia !"  and  she  called  her  daughter  from 
the  side  of  Leslie,  and,  with  a  voice  loud 
enough  for  him  tohear,  desired  her  to  walk 
with  me  into  a  cooler  room,  adding,  that 
she  was  sure  I  was  incommoded  by  the  heat. 

Pride  now  came  to  my  aid  ;  I  would 
have  died  before  I  had  given  him  cause 
to  believe  that  I  was  suffering,  whilst  he 
was  thus  gay  and  unembarrassed  ;  I  as- 
sured Mrs.  Melmoth  that  I  was  quite 
well,    and   begged  to   remain   where   I 
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was.  I  turned  to  Miss  Melmoth  with  a 
smile,  which  I  hoped  Leslie  would  see, 
and  repeated  the  same  assurance. 

"  That  being  the  case,  then,"  said 
Mrs.  Melmoth,  "  you  will  not,  I  hope, 
any  longer  be  inexorable  upon  the  point 
of  singing.  You  are  not  used  to  be  so 
inflexible." 

But,  much  as  I  desired  to  emulate  the 
indifference  of  Leslie,  I  dared  not  trust 
myself  to  the  exertion  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  tolerable  performance  of  a  song. 
I  felt  that  my  voice  would  fail  me  before 
I  had  uttered  a  note,  and  I  totally  de- 
clined her  intreaty. 

"  Certainly,  it  must  be  as  you  please," 
said  she.  But  Kate  now  approaching, 
she  appealed  to  her  to  second  her  re- 
quest. "  Not  sing !"  said  Kate ;  "  why, 
Isabel,  what  possesses  you  !  And  how 
you  look !" 

I  pressed  her  hand  in  token  of  im- 
ploring her  silence,  and  she  said  no  more; 
while  Mr.  Woodville,  with  genuine  kind- 
ness,   took   off  the   attention   of  Mrs. 
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Mel  moth  from  me,  by  pretending  to 
have  a  desire  to  be  introduced  to  some 
lady  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  No 
sooner  were  they  gone,  than  Kate  sat 
down  by  me,  repeating  an  inquiry  as  to 
"  what  was  the  matter  with  me."  .  Stop- 
ping, however,  in  the  midst  of  her  ques- 
tion, by  catching  sight  of  Leslie,  as 
she  was  looking  round  with  her  glass  at 
her  eye  to  survey  the  group  about  her, 
and  greeting  him  with  an  extended  hand, 
which  he  took  apparently  wTith  much 
pleasure,  "  What !  Mr.  Leslie  returned 
from  foreign  parts  so  soon  ?"  she  said. 

"  Not  too  soon,  I  hope  !"  he  replied, 
in  a  voice  that  poured  upon  my  memory 
such  a  tide  of  remembrances,  that  at  the 
sound  of  it  my  bursting  heart  throbbed 
as  if  it  would  break.  My  misery  could 
scarcely  be  more  acute — more  overpow 
ering ;  but  if  it  could,  it  surely  would 
have  wholly  subdued  me,  when  Kate, 
little  thinking  how  intimately  we  were 
known  to  each  other,  begged  to  intro- 
duce to  him  her  particular  friend,   "  Miss 
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Melville."  I  dreaded  every  instant  that 
her  habit  of  saying  just  what  came  up- 
permost, would  lead  her  to  express  some 
wonder  at  the  strange  confusion  she 
could  not  fail  to  remark  on  my  side, 
while  this  introduction  was  going  for- 
ward, however  exempt  from  emotion 
Leslie  might  appear.  But  having  pro- 
nounced our  names,  she  went  on  to  talk 
with  him  in  her  usual  sprightly  manner ; 
but  what  she  said,  or  what  he  replied, 
I  know  not.  I  sat  in  dumb  and  stupified 
confusion— sensible  to  nothing  but  a 
conviction  of  amazement  and  wretch- 
edness. 

"  Was  it  possible,"  I  asked  myself, 
"  was  it  in  the  course  cf  possibility,  that 
Leslie,  with  whom  I  had  been  connected 
in  such  tender,  such  endearing  intimacy 
— the  man  with  whom  I  had  expected  to 
link  my  fate  in  marriage — who  had  spo- 
ken of  that  fate  with  rapture  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  !  was  it  in  human 
nature  that  he  could  look  upon  me 
thus !" 
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Again  I  clasped  my  hands  before  my 
burning  forehead ;  for  nature  worked  so 
strong  within  me,  that  I  dreaded  she 
would  force  her  way,  in  the  rising  sobs, 
that  it  almost  suffocated  me  to  repel.  In 
vain  did  reason,  in  vain  did  pride  im- 
plore me  to  be  still.  My  poor  heart  was 
suffering  too  deeply  to  listen  to  intreaty  : 
I  had  no  resource  but  flight ;  and,  as  if  it 
were  death  to  me  to  stay  a  moment 
longer  in  that  dreaded  place,  I  rushed 
away — I  knew  not  whither.  I  hurried 
down  a  crowded  staircase,  making  my 
way  with  the  speed  of  intense  agitation, 
through  every  group  that  impeded  my 
progress,  careless  who  the  persons  were 
that  I  thus  impetuously  passed  ;  but 
some  of  them  knew  me,  for  I  heard  my 
name  more  than  once  repeated  in  tones 
of  surprise. 

Arrived  in  the  hall,  I  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn  to  escape  the  observation 
of  a  number  of  servants  who  occupied 
it ;  but,  while  I  stood  in  wretched  per- 
plexity, I  saw    Miss  Stanley  hastening 
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down  the  staircase,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Woodville. 

He  discovered  me  instantly,  and 
brought  her  towards  me;  which  having 
done,  he  left  us  together,  and  Kate  led 
the  way  into  an  apartment  near  us  before 
she  uttered  a  word.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  the  door  closed  upon  us,  than 
she  again  inquired  "  what  was  the  matter 
with  me?" 

"  You  were  quite  well  when  we  came, 
Isabel,  and  I  never  saw  you  in  higher 
spirits  ;  what  can  have  happened  ?" 

"  Oh  Kate,  don't  ask  me !"  and  I 
burst  into  tears.  Shocked  and  surprised, 
she  approached,  and  endeavoured  to 
sooth  me,  as,  in  broken  and  unintelligible 
terms,  I  imparted  as  much  as  I  could  of 
the  truth.  But  it  was  a  task  for  which 
her  habits  of  gaiety  and  thoughtlessness 
ill  qualified  her,  for  she  had  little  more 
to  say  than  to  urge  me  "  not  to  weep — 
to  rouse  myself,"  and  so  on. 

As  I  grew  a  little  composed,  from  the 
seasonable  relief   I  had  obtained  from 
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my  tears,  she  became  more  inquisitive 
upon  the  subject — wondering  that  she 
had  not  heard  me  speak  of  it  before  ;  and 
wishing  I  had  done  so,  "  because  I  should 
long  since  have  prepared  you  for  seeing 
him,,,  she  said.  "  Leslie  is  a  person 
that  we  meet  every  where,  and  particu- 
larly here  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and 
I  would  not  tell  it  if  I  did  not  think  it 
imported  you  to  know  it,  Julia  Melmoth 
is  exceedingly  fond  of  Leslie,  and  would 
be  very  much  obliged  to  him  to  return 
the  compliment." 

"  And  does  he  love  her?"  I  asked 
with  quickness  ;  but,  correcting  myself 
ere  the  words  were  well  uttered,  "  yet, 
what  can  that  be  to  me,  since  he 
loves  me  no  longer  ?  Oh,  Kate,  that  two 
years — two  little  years,  should  have  pro- 
duced this  change !" 

"  Two  years  !"  she  repeated  ;  "  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  two  years 
since  you  and  he  parted  ?" 

"  No  more,"  I  replied. 

"  And  is   not  that  enough  to  be  the 
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destruction  of  the  tenderest  passion  that 
ever  existed  ?"  said  she.  "  My  dear 
Isabel,  I  really  would  not  say  an  unkind 
thing  at  such  a  moment  as  this  for  the 
world.  But  just  consider  the  case  as 
you  have  described  it  to  me :  You  vo- 
luntarily break  with  the  man,  and  reject 
his  suit )  you  may  suppose  that  in  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  pique  the  pride  of 
a  high-spirited  young  man  like  Leslie. 
If  you  had  met  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
I  should  have  expected  him  to  act  just 
as  he  does,  for  I  should  have  thought 
that  ample  time  for  him  to  have  forgot- 
ten you,  allowing  for  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  men,  which  all  tend  to  dissipate 
affection,  however  strong  it  may  be. 
But,  two  years !  I  dare  say  he  has  had 
at  least  a  dozen  attachments  upon  his 
hands  in  the  course  of  that  time." 

I  should  vainly  attempt  to  describe  the 
anjrer— the  scorn,  with  which  I  listened 
to  such  reasoning  as  this.  I  had  never 
yet  had  any  occasion  to  remark  the 
strength  of  Miss  Stanley's  affections  and 
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feelings  ;  I  always  supposed  her  careless 
and  easy  upon  every  subject,  but  I 
never  till  now  imagined  her  to  be  hard- 
hearted ;  but  I  believe  my  indignation 
arose  more  from  the  exaggerated  and 
undisciplined  state  of  my  own  emotions, 
than  any  just  cause  I  had  to  disapprove 
of  the  sentiments  she  had  expresed, 
which  were  such,  I  suppose,  as  persons 
of  the  world  may  reasonably  enough  en- 
tertain of  each  other  ;  nevertheless  they 
were  new,  and,  I  scarcely  need  add,  they 
were  detestable  to  me. 

"  It  may  be  a  sufficient  interval, "  I 
replied  :  "  two  years  or  two  months, 
may  be  a  sufficient  interval  for  a  worth- 
less man  to  lose  all  remembrance  of 
plighted  love — " 

"  But,  my  dear  creature,"  she  inter- 
rupted me,    "  do  just  let  me  understand 
you  rightly.     Did  you  and  Leslie,  bond 
Jlde,  break  the   matter  off,    or  did  you 
not  ?" 

"  We  certainly  did — at  least  I  did, 

but—" 
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"  But  did  you,  then,  not  mean  what 
you  said  and  did  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  cannot  tell — I  cannot  tell ;  I  know 
nothing — but  that  I  am  wretched.  Oh  ! 
if  I  were  in   my  grave  !" — 

"  You  would  be  in  a  very  disagreeable 
place.  Come,  I  cannot  indulge  you  in 
this  overstrained  feeling :  the  man  has 
forgotten  you,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ;  and  you  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  but  to  shew  him  that  you 
don't  care  for  him." 

"  Oh,  Kate !"  and  I  fixed  upon  her  a 
look  of  anguish,  "  this  method  of  treat- 
ing the  matter  may  do  for  you ;  but  have 
pity  upon  me — my  heart  and  affections  ! 
— If  you  knew  what  sorrow — "  I  could 
not  proceed.  My  genuine  grief  appealed 
to  all  the  compassion  she  possessed : 
she  took  my  hand  and  spoke  more 
gently. 

"  Indeed,  Isabel,  I  feel  for  you, 
though  I  cannot  understand  your  sor- 
sow.  Matters  of  emotion  pass  so  briefly 
through  my  mind,  and  the  mind  of  every 
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body  else  that  I  know,  that  I  cannot 
make  out  how  they  can  cause  such  ex- 
treme distress  ;  but  it  is  evident  they  do, 
and,  therefore,  must  have  their  course. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  reason,  I 
am  sure  your  good  sense  will  point  out 
to  you  the  propriety  of  encountering 
Leslie  with  as  much  indifference  as  you 
can." 

"  I  never  can  encounter  him  again !  — 
I  never  will !" 

Oh,  nonsense  !  you  say  so  just  now, 
but  you  will  see  the  matter  very  diffe- 
rently to-morrow  morning  ;  besides,  who. 
knows  what  may  be  the  result  of  your 
meeting  !  I  remember  his  looking  at  you 
with  extraordinarv  earnestness  while  he 
was  talking  with  me  to-night." 

"  Ah  !  what  a  chord  had  she  touched  ! 
What  a  burst  of  new  hopes  and  fears 
came  rushing  upon  my  mind.  "  Who 
knows,  indeed,"  I  thought,  "  but  that 
we  may  again  be  restored  to  each  other's 
love  !" 

"  He  did  observe  me  then  !"  I  asked  ; 
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"  did  he  speak  of  me  at  all  after  I  left 
you  ? — Did  he  look  surprised  as  he  ob- 
served me  ? — Did  he  —  " 

But  I  spare  to  enumerate  the  ques- 
tions -that  passed  from  my  heart  to  my 
lips,  as,  in  the  glance  of  a  moment,  I 
took  in  every  possible  hope  of  regaining 
my  place  in  his  affections.  Still,  his 
coldness— his  total  neglect  of  me!  But 
pride  would  prompt  all  that ;  and  I  as- 
sured myself  studied  coldness  betrayed 
far  more  real  interest  about  me  than 
the  demeanour  of  politeness  and  cour- 
tesy would  have  indicated — an  opinion  in 
which  Kate  decidedly  agreed  ;  for,  since 
she  had  waked  within  me  such  a  host  of 
anxious,  but  delightful  forebodings,  I 
could  not  forbear  to  speak  of  them  in  the 
desire  of  having  them  confirmed. 

My  doubt — my  only  doubt,  was  of  Miss 
Melmoth,  for  of  the  dissolution  of  his 
engagement  with  the  unhappy  Matilda 
his  being  at  present  unmarried  sufficiently 
testified  ;   but  that  he  was  not  under  any 
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engagement  to  Miss  Melnioth,  Miss  Stan- 
ley was  quite  certain. 

"  And  now,  indeed,"  said  she,  "  I 
can  account  for  Julia's  distaste  to  you, 
since,  I  doubt  not  she  was  well  aware  of 
this  liaison  between  you  and  Leslie.  I 
have  often  heard  her  allude  to  some  at- 
tachment he  had  formed  in  his  youth,  to 
a  person  whose  name  she  never  men- 
tioned ;  but,  as  she  is  extremely  quick  in 
gaining  information  respecting  any  mat- 
ter that  interests  her,  I  dare  say  she 
had  arrived  .  at  the  right  reading  of  the 
whole  history ;  and,  by-the-bye,  now  I 
remember,  I  can  trace  the  channel 
through  which  she  gained  her  informa- 
tion. Elizabeth  Russell,  when  she  was 
here  last  winter,  would  be  the  source  to 
which  she  would  apply  herself;  and  Eli- 
zabeth, looking  very  important  and  full 
of  nothing,  would  just  have  disclosed 
the  whole  story  before  she  knew  that 
she  had  imparted  a  syllable  of  it ;  not 
that  I  know  that  she  did,  mind,  for  I 
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never  took  part  in  any  love  stories  she 
had  to  tell,  either  of  her  own  or  belong, 
ing  to  any  body  else.  But  I  know  that 
she  and  Julia  were  extraordinary  thick. 
They  flattered,  and  were  sentimental, 
and  played  inimitably  well  into  each 
other's  hands." 

I  could  have  no  doubt  in  believing  it 
was  as  she  supposed ;  as  little  could  I 
hesitate  to  expect  the  increased  animo- 
sity on  the  part  of  Miss  Mel  moth,  for 
which  Kate  now  prepared  me. 

"  But  she  will  not  manifest  it,"  said 
she,  "except  by  a  more  courteous  demea- 
nour towards  you.  Julia  is  much  too  good 
a  politician  to  display  her  feelings  ;  she 
knows  a  great  deal  better  how  to  manage 
a  cause  than  I  fear  you  do,  my  poor 
Isabel.  If  you  are  to  make  any  thing  of 
this  business,  you  had  better  put  it  into 
mv  hands." 

A  flash  of  conviction  darted  across 
my  mind,  that  I  had  withdrawn  myself 
from  the  Hand  divine,  which  could  alone 
guide    my    bewildered  soul  amidst  the 
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to  surround  me  ;  but  it  was  a  momentary 
thought — I  gave  myself  up  to  my  worst 
enemy — to  myself!  and  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  all  Kate  had  to  say. 

"  I  do  not  urge  your  going  back  to 
the  concert-room  to-night,"  said  she, 
"  because  your  countenance  would  be- 
tray what  you  have  been  feeling,  if  your 
conduct  did  not.  It  is  supposed  that 
you  are  suddenly  overcome  with  the 
heat,  or  something  or  other,  and  that 
will  suffice  for  an  excuse.  We  win  have 
the  carriage  up  as  soon  as  may  be,  and 
you  shall  go  home,  and  go  to  sleep  as 
fast  as  you  can  ;  and  to-morrow  we  will 
hold  a  council — I  must  not,  in  this  case, 
say  of  war — but  love,  and  peace,  and 
pleasant  things." 

I  was  now,  indeed,  comforted  and 
soothed,  and  most  thankful  to  escape 
to  solitude.  I  hailed  the  announcement 
of  the  carriage  with  joy.  I  forbear  to 
detail  what  I  underwent  in  mental  con- 
flict,  after  I  arrived  at  home.     I    pass 
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over  the  resistance  that  strong  ungo- 
verned  feeling  opposed  to  the  faint 
remonstrance  not  only  which  religion, 
but  which  reason  offered,  against  the  in- 
dulgence I  was  about  to  give  to  an  at- 
tachment, which,  upon  the  best  of  prin- 
ciples, I  had  consistently  and  firmly 
resisted.  I  hurried  away  from  convic- 
tion— I  rushed  forward  to  "  walk  in  the 
ways  of  my  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  mine 
eyes,"  not  considering  that  for  all  these 
things  God,  according  to  his  own  sure 
word,  ^ould  "  bring  me  into  judgment," 
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CHAP.  VI. 


ISABEL    IN    CONTINUATION:. 


We  pas?  often  from  love  to  ambition,  but  we  seldom  return 
from  ambition  to  love. 

ROCHEIOL'CAULT. 


On  the  following  morning  I  awoke 
from  sleep  (if  the  agitated  and  restless 
slumber,  in  which  I  never  lost  the  con- 
sciousness that  something  new  and 
strange  had  befallen  me,  deserved  to  be 
called  sleep),  and  gave  myself  up  to  a 
torrent  of  overwhelming  thoughts.  My 
heart  beat  high  with  hope  and  exulta- 
tion. Even  in  defiance  of  the  pointed 
neglect  with  which  Leslie  had  treated 
me,  my  deluded  imagination  overpow- 
ered my  better  judgment  with  assur- 
ances that  I  was  yet  dear  to  him — dear 
to  him  who,  under  the  influence  of  time 
and  absence,  and  apparent  forgetful ness, 
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had  never  ceased  to  be  dear  to  me !  But 
dear  as  I  acknowledge  that  he  was  to 
me,  and  though  he  was  my  first  and  only 
love,    I    anticipate   the   severe    censure 
which  will  now  be  passed  upon  my  con- 
duct— I  anticipate   the    contempt,   the 
scorn — the  deserved  scorn,  which  I  must 
incur  from  every  sober-minded  person, 
who  reads  of  this  sudden,  this  fatal  de- 
viation   from   the   high-principled,     the 
virtuous    resolve,    which    in  my   better 
hours  I  had  taken — to  think  no  more  of 
Leslie.     But,  whoever  it    may    be   that 
turns  a  reproving  glance  upon  this  por- 
tion of  my  story,   I  would  intreat  that 
person  to  let   compassionate   reflection 
upon  my  peculiar  character,  and  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  in  which  I  was 
now  situated,  have  due  weight  in  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  censure,  which  I 
admit  in  a  great  degree  to  be  merited. 
Let  it   be   remembered  that  I  wras  not 
now  surrounded  by  faithful  and  pious 
friends,  able  and  willing  to  strengthen 
my   feeble   powers   of  self-control    and 
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self-denial  by  religious  counsel,  the  only 
counsel  that  would  have  been  successful 
with  me  ;  and,  more  fatal  to  me  than 
this  or  any  other  privation,  I  had  for- 
borne to  preserve  to  myself  the  protec- 
tion and  support  of  my  Almighty  Friend 
and  Guide,  by  failing  to  seek  it  with 
any  constancy  or  earnestness  of  purpose. 
The  listlesness  and  distraction  of  mind 
with  which  the  dissipated  pursuits  I  was 
engaged  in  had  occasioned  me  to  at- 
tempt the  duties  of  devotion,  gradually, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  led  to  their 
total  abandonment. 

"  I  shall  return  to  them  when  I  quit 
this  place,"  I  repeatedly  assured  myself, 
little  foreseeing  the  tempest  which  was 
about  to  break  upon  my  defenceless 
head,  unshielded  by  the  potent  armour 
of  faith  and  prayer  from  the  raging 
storms  of  human  passion.  The  sublime, 
subdued,  and  holy  frame  of  mind,  which 
alone  enabled  me  to  make  the  sacrifice 
I  had  once  done  of  Leslie's  offered  love 
at  the  shrine  of  duty,  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
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have  no  more  regained  at  the  present 
moment,  than  I  could  have  given  to  my- 
self a  new  sense,  or  a  new  mode  of  ex- 
istence. I  looked  back  upon  it  as  upon 
a  sort  of  exalted  dream — a  high-raised 
imagination  —  partly  the  result  of  my 
own  enthusiasm,  but  principally  the  in- 
stigations of  Miss  Delmond ;  instiga- 
tions which  now,  as  in  many  wayward 
moments  heretofore,  I  did  not  fail  to 
lament  that  I  had  suffered  to  prevail. 

These  lamentations  were  not  the  less 
sincere,  when,  on  talking  the  matter 
over  with  Kate  the  next  morning,  she 
gave  the  most  unequivocal  and  decided 
disapprobation  of  what  I  had  done.  She 
scarcely  saw  a  chance,  she  said,  of  Les- 
lie's forgiving  it. 

"  The  only  remnant  of  a  hope  for 
you,"  she  continued,  "  is  in  his  still 
continuing  to  love  you  ;  and  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  renders  that,  I  fear,  but 
doubtful. " 

I  sought  refuge  in  my  pride,  and  pro- 
tested,  with   vehemence,  that   I   valued 
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not  what  he  thought  of  me.  13ut  Kate 
smiled  at  this — as,  indeed,  she  well 
might — and  intreated  me  not  to  think  it 
necessary  to  use  disguise  with  her. 

"  After  what  passed  last  night,  you 
know,  Isabel,  it  would  be  affectation  ; 
besides,  it  would  not  be  using  me  like  a 
friend  ;  and  I  really  wish  to  be  your 
friend  in  this  affair,  if  you  will  confide 
in  me.  But  remember,  I  tell  you,  in 
the  very  first  onset  of  the  matter,  I  can- 
not be  half  a  friend — I  can  admit  of  no 
half-confidences.  Tell  me  all  that  is 
passing  in  your  mind,  or  tell  me  no- 
thing.'' 

I  promised  her  unhesitatingly  the  most 
absolute  confidence.  I  then  made  some 
rapid  inquiries  as  to  the  length  and  de- 
gree of  her  acquaintance  with  Leslie  ; 
by  her  answers  to  which  I  learnt,  that  he 
had  been  "  about  town,"  as  she  called  it, 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  was  nominally 
studying  the  law  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
court ;  that  her  father  had  become  ac- 
quainted  with  him   very  soon  after  his 
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settling  in  London,  and  that  they  were 
upon  the  same  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him,  as  with  most  other  young  men  who 
visited  them  ;  she  had  not  seen  him  for 
a  long  time,  till  the  preceding  evening, 
owing  to  his  having  been  on  the  Con- 
tinent— but  she  supposed  that  he  would 
now  resume  his  visits,  unless  my  being  a 
guest  in  the  house  should  influence  him 
to  discontinue  them. 

"  But  that  he  will  not  do,  at  all  events, 
to-day,"  she  added,  raising  her  glass  to 
her  eye,  and  looking  out  of  the  window, 
by  which  she  had  been  standing  all  the 
time  she  was  talking  to  me ;  "  for,  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  yonder  is  the  very  hero 
himself,  now  walking  up  the  Square,  and 
coming — is  he  ? — no! — yes — yes ! — com- 
ing here. How  are  you?"  and  she 

kissed  her  hand  ;  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  knock  at  the  door  announced 
the  agitating  visitor  she  had  greeted. 

My  whole  frame  trembled  with  the 
violent  throbbing  of  my  heart.  I  got 
up — I  sat  down — again  I  rose  :  I  knew 
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not  whether  I  would  go  or  stay,  or  what 
I  wished  to  do 

"  Shall  I  go,  and  let  you  meet  alone  ?" 
said  Kate;  "  I  think  that  would  be  a 
capital  hit." 

"  Oh  !  no — no — no  !"  I  exclaimed, 
almost  gasping  for  breath  — "  not  for  the 
world — not  for  the  world  !"  Then, 
dreading  that  my  emotion  would  wholly 
overpower  me,  "  I  «*nust  go,"  I  said  ; 
"  I  must — I  must,  Kate !"  and  I  for- 
cibly resisted  every  effort  she  made  to 
detain  me. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well," 
said  she,  releasing  me  ;  "  for  I  can  then 
contrive  to  speak  of  you,  and,  perhaps, 
sound  him  a  little." 

"  Oh,  no  ! — pray  do  not — pray  do 
not  1"  and  I  could  have  sunk  upon  my 
knees  before  her,  to  in  treat  she  would 
not  speak  of  me  to  him  — so  much  did 
my  whole  soul  revolt  from  the  degrada- 
tion which  such  a  proceeding  would  im- 

ply! 

"  Well,    then,     I   will   not,"    she  re- 
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plied  ;  "  be  pacified — I  will  not — I  will 
not  even  breathe  your  name." 

"  Yet — if  you  could " 

"  If  I  could  do  what?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  you  must  either  go  or  stay  ; 
for  I  hear  him  rapidly  approaching." 

"  Only  do  not  commit  me,  Kate ; 
think  of  my  pride  !" 

I  dared  not  stay  another  moment ;  for, 
had  he  entered  at  that  instant,  I  think 
the  tumult  of  my  soul  would  have  laid 
me  breathless  at  his  feet.  I  hurried  to 
my  own  apartment  for  shelter — but,  alas! 
not  for  peace :  that  was  gone — totally 
gone  !  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  my  room, 
like  a  perturbed  spirit — now  listening  for 
the  sound  of  opening  doors — now  flying 
to  the  window,  at  every  signal  I  fancied 
I  heard  of  Leslie's  departure,  that  I 
might  catch  one  glance  of  him  as  he 
went  down  the  street.  In  this  state  of 
miserable  disquietude,  I  passed  an  inter- 
val of  more  than  an  hour.  At  length  I 
heard  his  voice  and  Kate's  pronouncing 
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a  mutual  "  good  morning."  Scarcely 
had  he  departed,  when  she  hastened  to 
me  :  I  shrunk  from  the  window,  with  a 
feeling  of  humbled  pride,  as  she  entered, 
unwilling  that  she  should  detect  me  fol- 
lowing him  with  my  eyes.  Before  1 
could  ask  one  question  of  the  many  that 
waited  for  utterance,  she  thus  began  : 

"  You  must  forget  him,  Isabel ! — you 
must •" 

I  sat  down  in  speechless  agony  ;  for  I 
comprehended  all  that  these  fatal  words 
implied. 

"  He  loves  me,  then,  no  longer  1"  I 
faintly  articulated. 

"  As  for  love,  my  dear,  he  has  got 
into  a  train  of  projects  so  totally  adverse 
to  any  thing  of  that  kind,  that  I  verily 
believe,  if  Venus  herself,  with  the  mines 
of  Peru  at  her  command,  were  to  solicit 
his  acceptance,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  her — unless,  indeed,  she  could 
make  him  a  member  of  Parliament  or 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  bring  him  into  no- 
tice in  some  very  particularly  striking 
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shape  or  other.  In  short,  my  dear  Isa- 
bel," she  continued,  perceiving  me  lost 
in  wonder  to  discover  her  meaning,  "  in 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  Leslie 
seems  to  have  taken  the  turn  which 
young  men  of  talents,  and  restless,  un- 
quiet spirits,  very  often  do  take.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  first  attachment,  he  has 
chosen  ambition  for  his  mistress ;  and, 
by  what  I  can  make  out  from  his  conver- 
sation, he  is  wholly  devoted  to  her  for 
the  rest  of  his  days." 

"  What,  then,  did  he  say,  to  lead 
you  to  this  conclusion  ?"  I  asked  ;  "  did 
he  not  once  speak  of  me  ?" 

"  Once." 

"  Oh  !  what  did  he  say  ?  Nay,  do  not 
fear  to  tell  me  ;  I  can  bear  it." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  can  bear  it,  Kate  :  I  beseech  you 
to  tell  it  me." 

"  You  will  suppose,  after  what  I  have 
said,  Isabel,  that  it  could  not  be  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  encourage  any  ex- 
pectations you  may  entertain  of  him." 
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"  Oh,  no !  I  dare  say  not — certainly 
not.  Still  tell  me  all — every  word,  my 
dear  Kate ;  do  not  forget  a  syllable. 
What  did  he  say  ?—  how  did  he  look, 
while  he  spoke  of  me  ?  Did  he  mention 
me  first,  or  did  you  ?" 

"  He  did,"  she  replied. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  glad  of  that — I  am  truly 
glad  of  that!  And  how  was  it?  how  did 
he  introduce  it  ?" 

"  «  Is  Miss  Melville  a  recent  acquaint- 
ance of  your's  ?'  he  inquired." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"  4  Have  you  any  particular  motive 
for  that  inquiry  ?'  said  I." 

"  Oh,  Kate  !  you  should  not  have 
said  that ;  he  must  think " 

"  Think  what,  Isabel  ?" 

"  I  don't  know;  but — goon." 

"  If  I  am  to  be  reproved  for  all  that 
1  said,  perhaps  I  had  better  not  go  on!,! 
and  she  looked  grave. 

"  Indeed,  I  will  not  reprove  you,  I 
dare  say  you  did  right ;  pray  proceed. 
What  did  he  answer  ?     You  asked  him, 
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you  know,  if  he  had  any  particular  mo- 
tive for  his  inquiry." 

"  '  I  merely  asked  the  question,'  said 
he,  '  because  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  you  mention  her.' — ■  Oh  !  I  have 
many  connexions  which  you  have  never 
heard  me  mention,'  i  replied  ;  *  and  why 
should  you  be  surprised  that  I  had  not 
spoken  of  Miss  Melville  ?' — '  Indeed,  I 
don't  know,'  said  he  ;  but  he  coloured 
and  looked  embarrassed.  We  had  then 
an  awkward  pause  of  a  minute  or  so  ; 
and,  I  suppose,  Isabel,  you  will  scold  me 
outrageously  when  you  hear  what  I  said 
next." 

I  trembled  with  apprehension,  as  I 
asked,  what  it  was  she  had  said  ? 

"  ■  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,' 
I  said,  *  in  my  turn,  whether  Miss  Mel- 
ville is  a  recent  acquaintance  of  your's, 
or  whether  you  have  not  met  before  last 
night  ?' — Now  be  pacified — be  quiet,  Isa- 
bel !  I  see  you  are  going  to  break  out ! 
But  I  knew  what  I  was  about ;  and,  with 
all  your  scrupulous  delicacies  and  fine 
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sentiments,   you    may   trust    me  that   I 
would  not  commit  you." 

"  I  hope  not,"  i  replied — "  1  sincerely 
hope  not."  But  I  felt  with  anguish  that 
it  was  but  a  forlorn  hope.  However,  my 
feelings  had  gained  a  total  ascendancy 
over  me,  and  every  better  principle 
yielded  to  their  influence.  I  besought 
her  to  proceed. 

"  He  did  not  immediately  reply  to 
me  ;  when  he  did,  it  was  by  a  question, 
which,  in  answering  truly,  I  was  obliged 
to  confess,  what  perhaps  you  would  have 
wished  him  not  to  know." 

I  saw  that  every  feeling  of  delicacy  and 
propriety  I  possessed  was  compromised, 
if  not  wholly  sacrificed;  and,  amidst  the 
throng  of  confused  and  miserable  emo- 
tions that  oppressed  me,  I  gave   heed 
only  to  impatient  curiosity  to  know  all — 
every  syllable  that  passed.     "  Proceed, 
pray  proceed,"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  whatever 
you  said,  cannot  now  be  recalled;  only  let 
meknowwhat.it  was — exactly  what  it  was." 
"  You  will  promise  me  not  to  be  angry." 
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"  No,  no  ;  I  promise  you  I  will  not — 
only  go  on." 

"  *  I  can  only  reply  to  that  question/ 
said  he,  ■  by  asking  you,  if  you  do  not 
know  that  Miss  Melville  and  I  have  met 
before  last  night  ?  By  your  answer,  I 
shall  judge  what  reply  I  ought  to  make 
to  your  inquiry.' 

"  I  hesitated  a  few  moments  5  at  last, 
*  Certainly,'  said  I ;  'I  have  under- 
stood that  Miss  Melville  and  you  were 
formerly  acquainted.' 

"  *  Intimately  so,'  he  replied  ;  '  as 
probably  you  also  know,'  and  he  looked 
at  me,  with  such  a  penetrating  glance  of 
the  most  searching  eyes  in  the  world, 
that  it  was  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  con- 
cealment of  what  he  chose  to  discover. 
'  You  have  heard,'  he  continued,  '  that 
a  connexion  of  the  most  intimate  kind 
once  subsisted  between  Miss  Melville 
and  me,  which  she  considered  it  advisable 
to  break.  I  have  no  doubt  her  reasons 
for  such  a  measure  were  perfectly  satis- 
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factory  to  her,  and  I  entirely  acquiesced 
in  them.  It  is  now  more  than  two  years 
since  we  parted  ;  and  I  hope  we  meet 
with  feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  es- 
teem— at  least,  I  can  say  for  myself  that 
such  is  the  case ;  but  I  would  not  upon 
any  account  obtrude  myself  upon  Miss 
Melville,  if  these  sentiments  are  not 
mutual.  You  will  judge  of  that,  Miss 
Stanley ;  and,  with  the  skill  which  you 
ladies  possess,  and  so  well  understand 
how  to  exercise,  you  will  of  course  re- 
gulate the  degree  of  intimacy  which  is 
to  subsist  between  us  while  Miss  Mel- 
ville remains  your  guest.'  " 

While  she  was  repeating  this,  I  sat 
devouring  her  words  ;  and  when  she 
had  concluded,  I  still  waited,  expecting 
more  ;  for  that  this  would  be  all — this 
sweeping,  careless,  freezing  manner  of 
disposing  of  a  matter,  on  which,  with 
the  energy  that  characterized  me,  1 
seemed  to  have  suspended  my  lite  or 
death — that  this  could  be  all  he  had  to 
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say  about  me,  was  wholly  incredible. 
"  And  what  more  ?"  I  asked,  perceiving 
that  she  remained  silent. 

"  Oh,  nothing  more.  What  was  to  be 
said,  after  he  had  thus  decidedly  inti- 
mated the  part  that  he  intended  to  take?" 

"  But  what  did  you  say  to  it  ?" 

"  I  just  bent  in  token  of  acquiescence 
to  the  appeal  he  had  made  to  my  skill. " 

"  Just  bent!"  I  repeated,  scarcely 
knowing  that  I  spoke,  and  little  heed- 
ing the  reproach  I  seemed  to  convey  to 
her. 

"  Why,  what  could  I  say,  Isabel  ? 
Just  now  you  were  angry  because  I 
spoke,  as  I  think,  in  the  right  place  : 
had  I  spoken  here,  I  am  sure  it  would 
have  been  in  the  wrong  one.  Come, 
rouse  yourself;  you  see  the  part  Leslie 
means  to  take — take  your's  also ;  and 
let  it  be  the  part  of  a  girl  of  sense  and 
spirit.  Meet  him  at  any  time,  and  all 
times,  with  carelessness  and  indifference. 
Besides,  only  consider  the  inconsistency 
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of  doing  otherwise.     If  you  loved  him, 
why  did  you  break  with  him  ?" 

"  Because  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 
I  told  vou  the  case,  Kate." 

"  Well  5  the  same  sense  of  duty  re- 
mains to  support  you  now,"   she  replied. 

"  Oh,  no — no — no  !"  and  I  shook  my 
head.  "  I  am  not  now  what  I  was 
then." 

"  The  fact  is  this,  Isabel,  and  simply 
this ;  you  were  over-persuaded  to  act 
against  your  feelings — Leslie  went,  and 
your  advisers  remained,  and  kept  up  an 
unceasing  attack  upon  you,  whenever 
your  resolution  failed  ;  and  the  field 
being  open  for  them,  they  had  you  and 
your  will,  and  your  wishes,  entirely 
within  their  influence.  The  case  is  now 
reversed :  Leslie  is  returned  ;  and  the 
affection  which  never  died,  but  only 
slumbered,  revives  at  the  sight  of  him  ; 
you  have  no  well-meaning,  but  inju- 
dicious friends,  to  strengthen  the  mea- 
sures they  compelled  you  to  adopt,  and 
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which  it  is  quite  clear  you  have  never 
ceased  to  repent ;  and  so,  between  your 
inclination  and  your  judgment,  you  have 
a  fearful  battle  to  fight." 

"  Fearful  indeed !"  and  I  shuddered 
as  I  thought  of  the  mental  conflict  that 
awaited  me. 

"  But  nevertheless  it  must  be  fought, 
my  dear,"  she  continued.  "  If  there 
were  the  least  hope — the  least  chance  of 
his  returning  to  you,  I  should  encourage 
your  attachment ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  none." 

"  What  more  did  he  say?"  I  asked, 
though  I  disdained  the  curiosity  that 
prompted  any  further  questions  about 
him. 

"  He  said  no  more  respecting  you," 
she  replied  ;  but  he  went  off  into  a  detail 
of  his  present  pursuits  and  future  pros- 
pects, in  all  of  which,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive,  he  thought  of  nothing  so  little 
as  matrimony,  which  he  openly  con- 
demned as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  a 
voung  man's  advancement  in  life,   not 
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forgetting  to  congratulate  himself*  that 
he  had  escaped  unfettered  from  that 
dangerous  age,  in  which  he  believed  he 
was  as  likely  as  any  body  to  have  verified 
the  old  proverb,  by  marrying  in  haste, 
and  repenting  at  leisure." 

She  would  have  proceeded  to  relate 
what  more  he  uttered  ;  but  I  had  lost 
all  interest  in  any  thing  further  she  might 
have  to  communicate. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  man  for  whose  hap- 
piness I  could  have  been  content  to 
sacrifice  my  life  !"  I  said.  "  Yes,  Kate, 
to  have  spared  pain,  or  to  have  brought 
comfort  to  Leslie,  I  could  have  been 
well  content  to  die This  is  the  man  l9i 

"  And  it  is  just  such  a  man  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  men  I  ever  knew,"  she  re- 
plied. "  My  dear  Isabel,  it  does  not  sig- 
nify talking  about  fine  feelings  and  fine 
sentiments — they  do  very  well  in  a  tra- 
gedy or  a  novel,  but  in  real  life  they 
have  no  existence  ;  or,  if  they  have,  it  is 
only  to  be  such  a  torment  to  those  who 
possess  them,  that  nothing  is  so  desirable 
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as  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  possible. 
You  seem  to  me  to  be  troubled  with  a 
superfluity  of  them.  Take  my  advice, 
make  head  against  them  ;  fight  and  des- 
troy them  as  fast  as  you  can — I  don't 
know  any  place  in  the  world  where  they 
can  be  indulged  to  so  little  advantage  as 
here.  Here,  where  every  body  is  scuf- 
fling and  shuffling  for  themselves,  with 
hardly  time  enough  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  dressing,  and  driving  about  the 
streets — here,  to  think  of  being  senti- 
mental, is  to  think  about  an  impossi- 
bility ;  the  whole  current  of  things  is 
against  it." 

"  I  believe  I  had  better  return  home," 
I  said,  as  calmly  as  I  could ;  for  though 
her  observations  wounded  me  deeply,  I 
knew  she  did  not  intend  to  give  me  pain 
— I  knew  also  how  much  truth  they 
contained.  "  I  believe  I  must  go  home," 
I  repeated  ;  "  there  I  shall  not  be  in  any 
body's  way — there  I  shall  be  absent  from 
Leslie  !— there  I  shall  meet  with  compas- 
sion !  and  there — "     I  raised  my  swim- 
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ming  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  I  thought,  what 
I  did  not  utter — that  there  I  could 
pray ! 

"  Indeed  you  shall  not  go  home  I" 
said  she,  taking  my  hand  with  a  kind- 
ness which  softened  me  at  once,  and 
prompted  a  flood  of  tears  that  asked  and 
received  her  pity.  "  You  are  a  strange 
girl,  Isabel/'  she  said  :  "  I  never  met 
with  any  body  like  you  :  I  have  hitherto 
laughed  at  all  these  romantic  emotions  : 
but  with  you  they  seem  to  be  real." 

"  Oh,  that  they  were  not!"  I  ex- 
claimed— "  wrould  that  they  were  not! 
But  all  with  me  is  sad  reality  ! — sad — sad 
reality  !"  and  I  sobbed  with  agony.  She 
was  silent  some  little  time — at  length  she 

spoke. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  for  you," 
she  said  ;  "  but  I  can  advise  nothing, 
but  that  you  try  to  forget  him." 

"  It  is  the  best  advice,"  I  said,  as  I 
pressed  her  hand  ;  "  it  shall  be  so — but 
it  is  hard." 

"No  doubt  it  is,"  she  replied;   "  with 
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your  particular  feelings,  I  can  see  that 
it  must  be  so.  Now,  to  me,  nothing  in 
the  world  would  be  more  easy." 

"  Not  if  you  had  loved  as  I  have, 
Kate." 

"  Why,  no — true,  that  makes  a  diffe- 
rence— in  this  part  of  the- world  we  don't 
love  after  your  manner." 

"  Have  you  no  affections,  then  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Affections !  let  me  see  1 — Affections  ! 
I  verily  believe  I  have  not  much  to  say 
about  them  ;  neither  has  any  body  in 
fashionable  life.  Sometimes  a  girl  takes 
to  falling  in  love  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  a  singular  case.  One  never  hears 
any  thing  about  dying  for  love — looking 
rather  paler  than  usual,  and  growing 
thin,  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the 
matter  proceeds  hereabouts." 

I  tried  to  smile,  but  my  heart  was  too 
heavy  with  anxiety  to  admit  of  my  being 
amused  with  any  endeavour  she  made 
to  divert  my  thoughts  from  the  painful 
subject  that  occupied  them. 
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I  still  repeated  a  wish  to  return  home, 
but  she  combated  such  a  desire  with  so 
many  arguments,  that  I  was  fain  to  yield 
the  point.  I  did  not  detect  the  latent 
hope  which,  in  defiance  of  all  she  had 
said,  still  suggested  an  idea  that  Leslie 
would  not  be  proof  against  the  effect  of 
my  society  ;  for  that  we  must  often  meet 
Kate  told  me  wras  inevitable,  unless  I 
wished  her  to  intimate  to  him  that  his 
visits  at  the  house  must  be  discontinued 
during  my  stay.  This,  of  dourse,  was  a 
measure  impossible  to  be  adopted.  The 
only  plan  for  me,  if  I  declined  the  most 
advisable  one,  of  returning  home,  was  to 
follow  the  path  he  had  struck  out  for 
himself,  which  appeared  to  be,  to  forget 
as  much  as  possible  that  we  had  ever 
been  to  one  another  any  thing  more  than 
we  were  at  present. 

After  a  long  conversation  with  Kate, 
I  came  to  the  determination  of  trying 
how  far  it  wrould  be  possible  for  me  to 
assume  the  indifference  she  recommend- 
ed.    The  appeal  she  made  to  my  pride, 
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was  not  without  great  weight :  it  was  in 
fact  the  only  appeal  which  her  views  of 
the  case  allowed  her  to  propose  ;  and, 
alas  !  so  fallen  was  I  from  better  princi- 
ples, that  at  the  present  moment  it  was 
nearly  all  to  which  I  myself  turned  for 
support  in  the  difficulties  that  awaited 
me. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


But  the  natural  man  receivcth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  :  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

1  Cor.  ii.  U 


The  hour  of  triumph — the  day  of  ad- 
miration, was  ended  for  me,  from  the 
moment  that  Leslie  appeared  to  rouse 
the  dormant  but  overpowering  passions 
of  my  soul !  I  had  no  capacity  for  tri- 
fling ;  my  whole  sum  of  happiness  was 
staked — alas  !  upon  what?  upon  vain  and 
empty  shadows  !  the  visions  of  my  poor 
distempered  brain —  distempered  by  the 
suggestions  of  a  strong,  ungoverned  ima- 
gination !  But  no  matter  what  the  phan- 
tom was  that  misled  me,  I  set  myself  to 
pursue  it  with  headlong  impatience. — 
It  was  stimulus,  it  was  occupation,  it  was 
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excitement.  The  long  dead  calm  in 
which  the  stream  of  my  life  for  the  last 
two  years  had,  as  it  were,  stood  still, 
only  augmented  by  the  force  of  contrast 
the  agitating  winds  and  waves  of  feel- 
ing which  now  threatened  me  with  a 
perpetual  storm.  Every  day  produced 
some  aliment  for  hope  or  fear ;  for  every 
day  some  encounter  with  Leslie,  or  some 
intelligence  of  him,  too  truly  convinced 
me  that  in  an  evil  hour,  by  resisting  the 
convictions  of  conscience  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason,  both  of  which  united 
to  persuade  me  to  be  firm  in  adhering  to 
the  principles  which  had  occasioned  me 
to  reject  him,  I  had  made  him  the 
master  of  a  happiness  which  it  was  clear 
he  valued  as  little  as  most  men  value 
what  is  voluntarily  bestowed  upon  them. 
"  It  was  not  thus,"  I  frequently  said 
to  Kate,  when,  having  wrought  myself 
up  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  a  determina- 
tion to  appear  when  he  was  present,  I 
had  to  endure  his  addressing  me  with  a 
studied   politeness   more    painful    than 
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would  have  been  the  coldest  neglect :  "it 
was  not  always  thus.  If  there  be  faith 
and  truth  in  any  created  being,  Kate,  he 
must  once  have  loved  me  !"  And  then, 
in  the  delusion  of  my  senses,  I  would 
revert  to  scenes  of  past  attachment,  for- 
getting, idiot  that  I  was  !  that  these  were 
now  as  dreams  !  Yet,  dreams  as  they 
were,  I  could  not  cease  to  recount  them, 
till  the  quickness  of  my  pride  occasioned 
me  to  see  that  to  Kate  they  were  indeed 
like  the  relation  of  a  vision  of  the  night, 
opposed  as  they  were  by  the  facts  that 
she  could  not  but  observe. 

"  But  I  see  I  weary  you  !"  I  then  used 
to  exclaim,  as  the  first  indication  of  wan- 
dering attention  appeared  on  her  part. 

"Oh,  not  in  the  least  !V  she  would  re- 
ply, with  a  half  suppressed  yawn,  "  pray 
go  on,"  though  at  the  same  moment  her 
rising  to  ring  the  bell,  or  to  look  for  her 
work,  indicated  that  she  gladly  took  mj 
remark  for  a  release. 

With  such  a  variety  of  oppressive  emo- 
tions on  my  side  labouring  for  communi- 


cation,  and  such  a  crowing  disinclination 
to  sympathize  with  them  on  her's,  it  was 
not  long  before  she  evidently  lost  her 
former  pleasure  in  my  society.  I  could 
no  longer  play  or  sing  for  her  parties — I 
could  no  longer  present  any  kind  of  at- 
traction to  any  one  that  approached  ;  on 
the  contrary,  my  melancholy  and  ab- 
straction, contrasted  with  the  former 
gaiety  of  my  manner,  rendered  my  pre- 
sence a  sort  of  damp  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  others.-  But,  as  she  had  truly  said,  in 
a  place  like  London,  as  every  body  was 
too  much  occupied  about  themselves  to 
take  any  heed  of  me,  I  and  my  sorrows 
passed  on  unnoticed  ;  a  neglect  which, 
though  1  knew  of  no  one  amongst  all 
those  I  had  seen  in  town,  who  would 
have  been  likely  to  administer  any  real 
balm  of  consolation  to  me,  was  still  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  burthen  of  my 
woes.  I  more  than  once  thought  of  Miss 
Delmond,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  her ; 
but  I  knew  what  her  advice  would  be : 
she  would  call  me  from  the  scene  of  dan- 
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ger  into  which  I  had  cast  myself;  she 
would  remind  me  of  her  past  counsel — 
counsel  how  salutary  !  but,  alas  !  now  of 
no  avail  to  me !  I  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  it.  I  had,  indeed,  set  my  life 
upon  a  cast,  and  I  felt  that  I  must — that 
I  would  stand  "  the  hazard  of  the  die." 
I  wrote  not  to  her  at  all — I  could  say 
nothing,  if  I  spoke  the  truth,  but  what 
would  have  given  her  the  deepest  sor- 
row ;  so  I  wrote  not  at  all.  I  wrote  but 
seldom,  and  then  as  briefly  as  possible, 
to  my  good  uncle.  I  seemed  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  the  duties — all  the  soft 
charities  of  life,  absorbed  and  abstracted 
in  one  engrossing,  selfish,  unreasonable 
passion.  I  was  unlovely  to  others — I 
was  hateful  to  myself;  yet  I  wished  for 
better  things.  Oh  !  how  often  in  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  of  my  chamber  did  I 
think  of  the  peaceful  days  I  had  known  be 
fore  I  ventured  on  this  eventful  journey  ! 
How  earnestly  did  I  wish  them  restored 
to  me !  Yet,  strange  inconsistency ! 
though  the  wish  was  in  a  measure  within 
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my  power,  I  shrunk  from  the  possibility 
of  realizing  it,  by  taking  myself  away 
from  the  spot  which  contained  the  des- 
troyer of  my  peace.  Oh  !  that  I  had 
flown  whilst  flight  was  in  my  power  ! 
The  first  instant  of  hesitation  was  the 
instant  of  fatal  decision  on  the  side  of 
error.  I  could  not  now  even  desire  to 
depart :  I  had  only  one  hope— one  view, 
to  regain  the  love  of  Leslie  ;  and,  ad- 
verse as  every  circumstance  in  his  con- 
duct appeared  to  such  views,  the  infa- 
tuation of  passion  made  me  blind  and 
senseless  to  every  thing  but  the  object 
I  had  in  pursuit. 

My  total  incapacity  to  conceal  what 
was  passing  within  me,  must  very  soon 
have  betrayed  to  Leslie  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  his  pride,  if  not  to  revive  his 
attachment.  Kate  often  told  me  that  1 
was  decidedly  wrong,  "  unless,  indeed," 
she  would  add,  "  you  go  upon  the  plan 
of  manifesting  your  affection  ;  that  does 
sometimes  answer,  I  believe,  though,  up- 
on the   whole,    I  think  it  a  dangerous 
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experiment ;  for  if  the  affair  comes  to 
nothing,  one  has  nothing  for  it  but  trust- 
ing to  the  man's  generosity.  A  little 
scorn,  my  dear,  and  always  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  indifference,  form  the  best 
mode  of  treatment  for  these  creatures. 
But  I  do  admit,  that  it  really  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  know  what  to  do  for  the 
best,  particularly  with  such  a  man  as 
Leslie,  who  is  quite  spoiled  with  flat- 
tery." 

And  true  enough  it  was,  that  a  cha- 
racter more  changed  than  his,  during 
the  time  we  had  been  parted,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  conceive.  His  mi- 
nority passed,  he  had  succeeded  to  an 
independent  fortune,  which  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  increase  by  the  study  of 
the  law,  with  a  view  to  making  it  his 
profession.  I  suppose  it  might  be  prin- 
cipally owing  to  his  suddenly  finding 
himself  in  a  new,  and,  to  a  young  man 
of  talent,  a  captivating  circle  of  asso- 
ciates, that  his  views  appeared  to  have 
taken  a  totally  different  turn  from  what 
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they  were  formerly.  But  then,  indeed, 
he  was  younger  ;  and  then  he  was  de- 
voted to  me,  and  so  pre-occupied  with 
one  sentiment,  as  not  to  feel  the  power 
of  many  others  which  still  inhabited  his 
mind.  Amongst  these,  ambition  was 
now  more  clearly  manifested  than  any 
other.  Whatever  he  did  he  was  desirous 
of  doing  better  than  any  one  else.  He 
had  connected  himself  with  a  set  of  lite- 
rary young  men  of  first-rate  talents,  and, 
amongst  them,  he  had  signalized  him- 
self as  the  chief  by  some  very  clever 
productions  that  had  gained  him  great 
and  deserved  celebrity.  He  was  looked 
up  to  by  them,  and  many  more,  as  a 
sort  of  leader  of  taste  :  he  talked  elo- 
quently upon  all  subjects  that  referred  to 
it.  In  short,  Leslie  was  now  a  man*  of 
refined  and  cultivated  talents  and  ac- 
complished manners — such  a  man  as  an 
intimate  association  with  London  society, 
and  that  only,  could  produce.  He  was 
acquainted  and  received  with  pleasure 
every  where  :    nothing  appeared   to  be 
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wanting  to  complete  his  success,  but 
that  he  should  become  a  member  of  that 
august  assembly  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  polite  society,  sets  a  stamp 
of  merit  upon  individuals,  which  no  kind 
of  desert  can  otherwise  impart  to  them. 

But,  fascinating  as  he  was,  and  infa- 
tuated as  was  my  affection  for  him,  I  had 
not  yet  so  totally  lost  those  better  prin- 
ciples I  once  possessed,  as  not  to  see 
that,  even  if  he  loved  me  as  he  formerly 
did,  and  was  desirous  of  renewing  our 
engagement,  he  was  not  the  man  whom 
a  religious  woman  should  consent  to 
marry.  No  fervour  of  feeling — no  aspi- 
ration after  something  better  than  the 
poor  objects  of  time  and  sense  that  sur- 
rounded him — no  evidence  of  any  desire, 
or  even  capability  of  rising  above  them, 
bespoke  a  heart  accessible  to  those  puri- 
fied and  holy  emotions  which  can  alone 
transform  a  human  creature  into  a  supe- 
rior being. 

To  these,  his  defects,  I  had  formerly 
been  blind,  because   I   myself  had  not 
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been  awakened  to  the  consideration  of 
any  feelings  more  pure  and  elevated  than 
the  page  of  poetry  or  romance  supplied. 
But  now  it  was  otherwise  :  I  saw  his  errors 
—  I  saw  them  even  with  shuddering.  But 
to  reclaim  such  a  man  from  the  delusive 
path  into  which  he  had  wandered  ! — that 
of  itself  would,  I  believe,  have  prompted 
a  deep  and  tender  interest  in  him,  had  we 
never  met  before,  and  had  not  the  fibres 
of  the  strongest  affection  taken  so  deep 
a  root  in  my  heart :  yes,  I  think  that  he 
must  have  been  the  object  of  my  love, 
had  I  seen  him  now  for  the  first  time — 
so  graceful — so  clever — so  accomplished 
— so  unlike,  and  so  superior  to  every 
one  else  did  he  appear  to  me  ! 

But,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  that 
he  was  my  all  was  too  true  for  my  hap- 
piness. 

Though  we  had  met  several  times 
since  the  night  I  first  encountered  him 
at  Mrs.  Melmoth's,  it  had  never  been 
without  the  security  of  numberless  other 
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persons  to  protect  us  both  from  the  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment  that  would 
have  accompanied  our  being  thrown 
into  contact  with  each  other  in  private. 
Kate  strongly  advised  me  to  try,  what 
she  called  "  the  desperate  remedy  "  of 
a  tete-a-tete.  But  this  I  steadily  resisted  ; 
I  would  not  even  appear  when  he  made 
a  morning  call  at  the  house.  In  fact, 
the  agitation  of  my  spirits  was  such, 
that  I  could  not :  it  was  almost  more 
than  I  could  support  to  encounter  him 
in  a  crowded  drawing-room.  Upon  these 
occasions,  my  feelings  were  frequently 
such  as  to  send  me,  more  than  once,  out 
of  the  room,  to  try  and  calm  the  agony 
of  my  heart,  as  I  remarked  the  indiffer- 
ence (whether  real  or  assumed  I  know 
not)  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  unmind 
ful  of  my  presence. 

I  was  now  a  mere  cypher  in  all  parties 
in  which  I  appeared  ;  I  never  sung,  or 
played,  or  conversed,  or  did  any  thing, 
but  watched  Leslie,  in  the  hope  that   a 
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glance  from  him  might  rest  upon  me, 
and  convey  to  my  fond  imagination  some 
aliment  for  hope. 

Occasionally  I  caught,  as  I  believed, 
a  ray  of  revived  affection  from  his  eye  ; 
but  it  was  gone,  ere  I  could  decide  if  he 
had  really  looked  at  me  or  not ;  and  the 
sedulous  manner  in  which  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  devote  himself  to  any  lady  that 
was  near  him,  demolished  at  once  all 
the  airy  castles  of  my  fancy. 

Miss  Mel  moth  was  the  principal  object 
of  his  attention  :  in  fact,  she  scarcely 
left  him  the  alternative  of  not  attending 
to  her — so  incessant  and  determined  was 
her  attack  upon  him,  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared in  her  company  !  There  was  a 
time  in  his  life  when  1  should  have  been 
quite  sure  that  such  a  girl  as  Julia  Mel- 
moth  would  have  been  the  object  of  his 
scorn ;  but  I  could  by  no  means  feel  cer- 
tain of  this  now.  So  far  from  it,  I  could 
easily  imagine  that  the  tone  of  affecta- 
tion which  /  discovered  in  her  would 
pass  with  him  for  fashionable  refinement. 
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The  flattery  with  which  she  assailed  him 
would  now  be  only  a  just  tribute  to  his 
merits — not  an   offering  to   his  vanity, 
which  she  made  to  him  in  common  with 
every  body  she  thought   it    worth    her 
while  to  please.    She  had  even  attempted 
to  make  a  feeble  attack  with  it  upon  me; 
for  Kate  had  judged  rightly  in  suppos- 
ing that  she  would  endeavour  to  under- 
stand the  exact  state  of  the  connexion 
between   me   and  Leslie,  by    trying   to 
insinuate  herself  into  my  confidence  as 
soon    as   she  perceived    there  was    any 
thing  to  be  imparted.     But  she  quickly 
found  how  greatly  she  had  mistaken  my 
character,    in    supposing   that   I    could 
have  any  sentiments  for   a  woman  who 
was  endeavouring  to    rival    me  in    the 
affections  of  the  man  I  loved,  but  those 
of  detestation   and  disgust.     I  thought 
of  her  with  a  hatred  unmitigated  by  any 
consideration  of  the  sin  of  indulging  such 
a  passion.     Alas  for  me !   a  train  of  ter- 
rible emotions  had  usurped  the  posses- 
sion of  my  mind,  and  made  me  their  un- 
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resisting  prey.  In  this  state  of  restless- 
ness and  distress,  particularly  augmented 
by  having  passed  some  wretched  hours 
in  the  society  of  Leslie,  at  Mrs.  Mel- 
moth's  house,  the  evening  before,  I  was 
surprised  one  morning  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Woodville,  with  whom,  since  my  trou- 
bles, I  had  held  but  slight  intercourse. 
He,  indeed,  had  been  solicitous  to  talk 
with  me,  and  to  win  my  confidence  ;  but 
the  distaste  I  evinced  to  every  thing  of 
the  sort,  by  avoiding  all  particular  con- 
versation with  him,  had  prevented  him 
from  testifying  any  stronger  degree  of 
pity  for  my  evidently  suffering  state,  than 
looks  of  compassionate  interest  mani- 
fested. 

As  he  had  the  entree  at  all  times  at 
Mr.  Stanley's,  he  did  not  turn  from  the 
door  on  hearing  that  no  one  was  at 
home  (for,  as  Kate  was  gone  out,  I  had 
given  orders  to  be  denied; — but  saying 
that  he  would  walk  in,  and  wait  the 
chance  of  our  return,  he  discovered  me 
in  the  library,  dissolved  in  tears,  which, 
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not  calculating  upon  any  interruption,  I 
was  indulging  without  restraint — as  a 
volume  of  poetry  I  had  taken  down  re- 
called to  my  mind  one  that  had  been 
given  to  me  by  Leslie,  in  the  dawn  of 
our  attachment,  when  (almost  without  a 
figure  of  speech)  it  might,  indeed,  be 
said  that  we  were  "  all  the  world  to  each 
other."  I  started  up  at  his  entrance, 
and  endeavoured  to  disguise,  by  a 
wretched  smile,  the  unhappiness  that 
weighed  upon  my  heart.  But  it  would 
not  do !  He  shook  his  head  with  real 
concern  as  he  took  my  hand.  In  vain  I 
would  have  composed  myself;  I  felt  as 
if  I  must  have  died,  had  I  tried  to  check 
my  tears.  But,  speechless  as  I  was,  I 
did  not  cease  to  motion  with  my  hand 
for  him  to  leave  me 

"  Certainly,  I  will,  if  you  wish  it," 
he  said  ;  "  but  let  me  stay  :  I  would 
speak  comfort  to  you,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible." 

"Comfort!"  I  with  difficulty  articu- 
lated    "  there  is  no  comfort — none  !" 
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"  Yes — yes,  there  is — believe  me, 
there  is  !"  and  his  compassionate  manner 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  desire 
him  again  to  leave  me  :  yet  shame  and 
confusion  made  his  presence  oppressive 
to  me. 

"  What  can  you  think — what  can  you 
imagine  of  all  this?"  I  said,  with  a  kind 
of  proud  disdain  of  myself  for  the  weak- 
ness I  exhibited  ;  "  do  you  not  despise 
me?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  with  vehemence ; 
"  I  do  nothing  but  pity  you." 

"  Pity  1"  I  repeated,  in  accents  of 
bitterness  ;  "  yet,  it  is  right — I  am  piti- 
able— yes,  I  am  a  fit  object  of  your  pity; 
but  it  was  not  always  thus,   Mr.  Wood- 

ville.     When    first   you   knew  me" 

tears  again  impeded  my  utterance,  as  I 
thought  of  the  change  that  had  fallen 
upon  me. 

"  I  am  grieved  for  the  alteration  ! — I 
am  grieved  at  the  heart !"  he  said  ;  and 
his  faltering  voice  testified  the  truth  of 
what  he  uttered. 
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M  But   don't   pity   me   too   much/1  I 

said.  "  I  am  sunk  very  low,  'tis  true  ; 
but  you  would  not  have  seen  this,  you 
know,  if  I  could  have  helped  it." 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  convincing  you," 
he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  entertain 
no  sentiments  for  you  but  those  of  the 
strongest  respect — the  highest  admira- 
tion ?" 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,"  I 
replied,  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  "  you  think 
of  me  much  better  than  I  deserve.  It  is 
long,  very  long,  since  I  could  respect 
myself:  those  feelings  departed  when  I 
came  to  this" — I  checked  the  stronger 
epithet  I  was  about  to  use,  and  only 
added,  "this  ill-fated  town." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  conversation 
I  held  with  you  on  the  first  evening  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ?"  he 
said.  "  Do  you  remember  the  advice  I 
then  presumed  to  oifer  you  ?" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  inquiring, 
at  the  same  time,  what  he  had  seen  on 
mv  side  to  excite  it. 
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"  I  saw,  or  I  thought  I  saw,"  he  re- 
plied, "  what  the  fact,  I  believe,  justi- 
fies, that  you  had  affections  and  feelings 
infinitely  too  ardent  and  sincere  for  the 
wyorld  in  which  you  were  about  to  min- 
gle. It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  retire- 
ment that  these  delightful  emotions  meet 
with  a  congenial  atmosphere  :  here  we 
must  be  hardened,  very  hardened.  In 
short,  my  dear  Miss  Melville,  your's  is 
not  a  character  calculated  to  cope  with 
the  thorough-paced  insensibility  of  Lon- 
don society. " 

"  I  have  heard  this  before,"  I  said, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  as  I  thought  of  the 
unheeded  warning  of  Miss  Delmond  and 
Mr.  Man  vers.  "  I  was  cautioned  against 
entering  into  this  vortex  ;  but  I  would 
not  be  advised.  How  fit  is  it,  then,  that 
I  should  suffer !" 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  he  replied.  "  It  is 
fit,  indeed,  that  you  should  call  to  your 
aid  the  excellent  understanding  with 
which  you  are  gifted  ;  but  pardon  me," 
he    continued,    "  I    am   presuming   too 
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much  upon  the  privilege  which  my  age, 
and  my  strong  regard  for  you,  encou- 
raged me  to  suppose  I  might  feel.' 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied,  vexed,  indeed, 
that  he  should  have  discovered  my 
wretchedness  and  its  miserable  cause, 
as  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  ;  but  still 
soothed  by  the  idea  of  having  one  sym- 
pathizing friend  left  to  me ;  "  I  could  be 
glad  to  profit  by  any  advice  that  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  offer  me." 

"  This,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  would  pre- 
sume to  suggest  to  you :  that,  finding 
yourself  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  heart- 
less persons,  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  those  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship and  amiable  feeling  which  consti- 
tute a  part  of  your  character,  you  make 
it  your  sedulous  endeavour  to  become 
as  heartless  as  they  are.  This  is  the 
sum  total  of  what  I  would  advise,  though 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  diffused  it  into 
a  less  abrupt  form." 

"  I  do  not  stand  much  upon  forms," 
I  replied  ;  "  the  matter  is  of  more  im- 
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portance  than  the  manner.  Your's  is 
very  excellent,  I  make  no  doubt ;  the 
only  mischief  is,  that,  to  put  it  in  force 
is,  with  me,  I  fear,  impracticable." 

"  It  would  be  very  difficult,  I  dare 
say,"  said  he,  "  but  not  impossible.  You 
are  now  in  an  excellent  school  for  teach- 
ing indifference  ;  but,  like  all  schools,  it 
requires  efforts,  discipline,  and  endur- 
ance." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Woodville,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  I  was  once  in  a  better  school ;  but  in 
this  sad  place  I  have  buried  all  that  was 
there  taught  me."     • 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  not  seem- 
ing to  comprehend  what  I  alluded  to ; 
but,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  grievous 
want,  I  was  enabled  to  speak  boldly  of 
my  loss.  "  It  was  the  school  of  Chris- 
tianity in  which  I  was  once  a  disciple,"  I 
said  : — "  there,  and  there  only,  I  was 
made  strong  to  endure  the  sorrows  that 
my  restless  spirit,  or  the  common  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  might  bring  upon  me.     But 
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I  have  forgotten  those  pious  lessons  : 
I  have  given  them  for  nought ;  I  have 
forsaken  my  God,  and  he  justly  hides 
his  face  from  me." 

In  defiance  of  what  Kate  had  said  of 
his  serious  views  and  opinions,  when 
first  she  introduced  him  to  me,  it  was 
quite  clear.,  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  as  I  thus  spoke,  that  I  had 
now  wandered  into  a  subject  upon  which 
Mr.  Woodville  had  but  little  to  say  ;  but 
the  dejection,  the  heart-broken  despon- 
dency which  accompanied  the  words  1 
uttered,  claimed  his  compassion  ;  yet  it 
was  evidently  the  compassion  which  any 
man  of  common  humanity  would  have 
bestowed  upon  a  poor  enthusiast,  en- 
creasing  real  evils  by  the  addition  of 
those  which  sprang  from  imagination. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Melville,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  fancy — 
you  forsaken  of  your  Maker  !  I  know 
not  who  is  to  feel  confident  of  divine 
protection  if  you —  " 
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"  Oh,  do  not  talk  thus !  do  not,  I 
beseech  you  ;  it  is  terrible  to  me  to  hear 
you — so  utterly  unworthy  as  I  am !" 

He  literally  stared  at  me  ;  and  the 
intensity  of  his  gaze  recalled  me  to  the 
recollection  that  I  was  talking  with  a 
man  of  the  world — a  man  of  morality 
and  virtue,  indeed ;  but  a  man  whose 
circumscribed  views  and  habits,  (and  it 
was  to  be  supposed,  but  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  record  in 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  search 
for  a  picture  of  my  own  heart,  and  the 
remedy  for  its  evils),  would  totally  pre- 
vent him  from  comprehending  the  sense 
of  indwelling  corruption  to  which  I 
alluded. 

"  Your  guilt  and  unworthiness !"  he 
repeated ;  "  surely  my  dear  young  friend, 
you  have  been  deluded  into  Rowland 
Hill's  Tabernacle,  within  the  last  few 
days  I"  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  a 
smile. 

"  It  would  have  been  well  for  me," 
I  replied,  "  if  I  had  been  in  any  place 
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half  so  good.  There,  if  it  had  not  been 
my  own  fault,  I  might  have  returned  in 
penitence  to  Him,  whom  I  have  so  long 
abandoned.  Here  I  seem  to  see  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  release  from  the  chain  and 
fetters  of  my  sins.', 

"  If  it  were  not  that  I  fear  to  offend 
you,"  he  said,  "  and  that  my  heart  really 
pants  to  contribute  to  your  comfort,  I 
could  not  forbear  to  scold  you,  for  suffer- 
ing your  good  sense  to  be  obscured  with 
these  vague  and  mystical  conceptions. 
Are  not  the  real  evils  of  life  sufficient, 
that  you  seek  to  augment  them  by  the 
terrors  of  an  ardent  imagination  ?" 

"  Ah,  no,  no,"  I  said  ;  "  the  terrors 
that  oppress  me,  are  those  of  conscience, 
not  of  imagination." 

"  I  fear  that  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  the 
case,"  said  he,  "  since  I  know  very 
well,  that  when  once  these  opinions  take 
possession  of  the  mind  there  is  an  end 
to  reason  :  still  let  me  endeavour  to  set 
before  you  the  total  absurdity  (you  must 
pardon  the  strength  of  the  expression) 
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of  supposing  any  thing  like  guilt,  in  a 
young  lady  like  you,  fulfilling  all  the 
kindnesses  and  affections  of  life,  amiable, 
and  beloved,  and  though  suffering,  per- 
haps, yet  obviously  '  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,'  totally  out  of  the  reach  of 
sin,  as  you  call  it  (and  he  smiled),  and 
whose  utmost  stretch  of  iniquity  con- 
sists perhaps,  in  bestowing  a  little  too 
much  time  in  the  pursuit  of  very  natural 
and  innocent  pleasures.  I  repeat  again, 
consider  the  total  unreasonableness  of 
your  self-accusation,  and  do,  for  any 
sake,  cease  to  reproach  yourself  any 
more,  and  think  of  nothing  but  being 
what  you  were  a  short  time  since/ — the 
attraction  and  the  charm  of  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,  and  very  flat- 
tering," said  I,  "  and  if  I  could  believe 
it,  it  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me. 
But  I  have  not  been  so  long  a  pupil  in 
the  science  of  heavenly  truth,  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  speciousness  of  error. 
You  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  error,    I 
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am  well  aware — I  am  well  persuaded  that, 
in  the  kindness  of  your  feelings,  you 
really  entertain  the  sentiments  for  me, 
with  which  you  would  wish  to  inspire 
me  for  myself.  But,  Mr.  Woodville,  I 
am  too  intimate  with  my  own  heart,  not 
to  know  its  bitterness." 

"  We  all  of  us,  undoubtedly,"  he 
replied,  "  must  be  conscious  of  a  great 
deal  of  internal  error — it  is  the  lot  of 
our  being  ;  we  see  imperfection  in  every 
thing  ;  it  pervades  inanimate,  as  well  as 
animated  nature.  But  to  embitter  our 
days  with  grief  because  we  are  not  bet- 
ter assimilated  to  the  Divine  perfection 
than  the  laws  of  our  nature  permit,  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  as  irrational  as  it 
would  be  to  lament  that  it  is  not  always 
summer,  or  that  we  are  not  always 
young,  or  that  we  cannot  live  for  ever, 
or  that  any  other  impossibility  cannot 
occur." 

"  Yet   religion  teaches  us   to   aspire 
after  perfection,"  I  said. 

"  Not  reasonable  religion,"  he  said. 
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e<  There  is  but  one  kind  of  revealed 
religion,  that  I  am  aware  of,"  said  I. 

"  No  :  and  that  is  a  perfectly  reason- 
able one,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  only  ren- 
dered otherwise  by  the  weakness,  or 
vanity,  or  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
would  introduce  some  vagaries  of  their 
own  into  it." 

I  paused  upon  this,  for  I  thought  there 
was  something  in  it  which  blended  with 
my  own  opinions.  Still  the  sentiments 
Mr.  Woodville  had  expressed  were,  in 
general,  so  totally  adverse  to  those  with 
which  the  simple  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
uninfluenced  by  the  opinions  of  others, 
had  inspired  me,  that  I  was  unwilling  to 
permit  him  to  suppose  me  convinced  by 
what  he  had  advanced — he  took  advan- 
tage, however,  of  my  silence  to  proceed: 

"  I  was  not  aware  till  this  morning," 
he  continued,  "  that  you  were  so  deeply 
imbued  with  opinions,  which  it  is  the  fa- 
shion to  call  evangelical.  I  should  have 
expected  a  mind  so  strong  as  your's  to 
have  rejected  them  with  scorn." 
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"  It  would  ill  become  me,"  I  replied, 
with  much  earnestness,  "  to  reject  with 
scorn  any  principles  so  calculated  to 
make  me  better,  and  happier,  than  I  am 
at  present.  If  any  thing  deserves  scorn, 
it  is  the  instability  of  purpose  which  in- 
duced me,  having  once  *  set  my  hand  to 
the  plough,    to  turn  back.'  " 

I  believe  he  did  not  know  from  whence 
I  quoted  the  words  I  used,  for  he  repeat- 
ed them  with  a  sort  of  pitying  smile. 

"  Indeed,"  he  continued,  "  this  must 
not  go  on  ;  your  feelings  are  much 
too  vivid  to  venture  into  this  channel 
without  the  greatest  hazard  ;  I  am  older 
than  you — I  know  more  of  the  world 
than  you  do." 

"  And  more  of  religion,  do  you 
think?"  said  I. 

"  It  would  sound  like  vanity  to  reply 
in  the  affirmative  to  such  a  question," 
said  he.  "  But  of  this  I  am  persuaded, 
that  the  views  you  have  expressed  upon 
the  subject  cannot  -be  just  ones,  since, 
pardon  me,   they  are  totally  inconsistent 
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with  matters  of  fact  that  come  within 
e very-day  observation." 

"  And  is  not  the  existence  of  sin  a 
matter  of  fact  that  comes  within  every 
day's  observation  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is,"  he  replied,  "  if 
you  go  into  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's, 
or  within  the  walls  of  Newgate,  or  in  the 
gambling-houses  in  St.  James's  Street,  or 
any  other  avowed  receptacle  and  resort 
of  infamy  ;  but  for  a  delicate  and  well- 
educated,  correct,  and  moral  young 
female,  to  talk  about  the  guilt  and  de- 
pravity of  her  own  heart,  is  quite  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  which  no  religion 
that  ever  I  heard  of  can  dictate  or 
justify." 

Dejected  as  I  was,  I  could  not  restrain 
a  genuine  smile  as  he  said  this. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,"  said  I,  "  but 
such  views  of  religion  (Bible  religion  at 
least)  are  so  new,  so  epi grammatical,  if 
I  may  use  the  term,  that  I  cannot  but 
be  amused  with  them." 
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"  I  am  quite  contented,"  he  replied, 
good-humouredly,  "  that  you  should 
laugh  either  at  me,  or  with  me,  provided 
you  will  but  laugh.  Nevertheless,  tell 
me,  will  you,  why  these  views  are  so 
diverting  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  ex- 
actly tell  you  why — it  is  perhaps  the 
'  whim,  the  point,  the  drollery  of  sup- 
posing that  a  well-educated,  correct,  and 
moral  young  lady,  has  too  genteel  a 
heart  to  admit  of  any  wickedness  in  it ; 
as  if  human  nature  was  not  pretty  much 
the  same  in  its  original  state  of  corrup- 
tion and  self-will,  till  it  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  and  followed  the  remedy 
of  Christianity." 

"  No  doubt  it  is  a  sublime  guide,"  he 
replied,  "  when  rendered  subservient  to 
reason." 

"  Subservient  to  reason  !"   I  repeated. 

"  I  should  better  have  expressed  my- 
self," he  continued,  "  had  1  said,  when 
united  with    reason,    as  it   is    evidently 
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intended  by  its  Great  Author  to  be. 
This  you  will  surely  concede  to  me,  Miss 
Melville.,, 

"  Undoubtedly,  "I  replied  ;  "  with  this 
proviso — that  it  comprizes  many  things 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  reason, 
but  which  I  do  not  admit  to  be  any  stum- 
bling-blocks in  our  way,  as,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  are  all  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  simple  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
beyond  our  finite  comprehension  ;  and 
that  of  them  we  are  expressly  told  by 
God  himself,  '  what  I  do  thou  knowest 
not  now,  but  thou  shaltknow  hereafter.'  " 

"  You  are  learned  upon  these  sub- 
jects, I  perceive,"  said  he ;  not,  I  be- 
lieve, well  knowing  how  to  reply  to  one 
who,  with  all  her  deficiency  of  practice, 
was  evidently  much  better  informed  in 
the  book  of  sacred  truth  than  he  was. 

"  I  have  read  and  studied  the  Bible," 
J  replied ;  M  so  Jar,  and  so  far  only,  I 
have  the  advantage  of  you  upon  this 
subject,  have  I  not  ?  Come,  be  candid — 
tell  me  truly — did  you  ever  set  yourself 
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to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  with  any 
anxiety  to  make  yourself  master  of  the 
great  subject  it  embraces  ?  Mind,  I  am 
not  speaking  of  it  now  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  or  devotion  ;  but  merely  as  a  book 
that  every  body  in  the  world,  who  thinks 
at  all,  be  he  Jew,  Turk,  Christian,  or 
Infidel,  or  any  thing  above  a  fool,  must 
confess  to  contain  most  extraordinary 
things — things,  strongly  confirmed  by 
existing  matters  of  fact.  Did  you  ever 
now,  as  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  study 
the  contents  of  this  book  ?" 

He  laughed  at  this  inquiry,  which  for 
a  long  time  he  endeavoured  to  evade  by 
such  general  replies  as  he  thought  would 
satisfy  me.  But  I  pressed  the  question 
with  so  much  real  earnestness,  that  he 
began  to  answer  me  with  more  precision. 

"  Certainly,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
I  have  often  looked  into  it,"  said  he. 

"  Looked  into  it  1"  I  repeated. 

"  I  confess  to  you,"  said  he,  "  in 
confidence,  that  there  are  many  parts 
which  are  so  revolting  to  my  reason,  that 
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I  could  do  no  more  than  look  into  them  ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  sublime — 
so  far  transcending  all  human  capacity  to 
invent,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting them  to  be  of  divine  origin. " 

"  And  there  you  leave  it  ?"   I  said. 

"  Will  not  such  an  admission  satisfy 
you  ?"  he  replied, 

"  No :  I  would  have  you  reconcile  to 
your  reason  what  is  revolting  to  it." 

"  By  what  process  ?"  he  asked. 

"  By  the  process  of  study — of  patient 
investigation  ;  by  comparing  one  pas- 
sage with  another  by  means  of  marginal 
references ;  in  short,  by  the  same  dili- 
gence you  would  bestow  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  any  subject  that  was  of  im- 
mense importance  to  you.  I  remember, 
in  Bishop  Butler's  '  Analogy/  a  passage 
which,  perhaps,  I  can  find,"  and  I  took 
the  volume  down  from  the  shelf,  and 
having  discovered  it,  I  read  it  to  him ; 
it  was  as  follows : 

"  The  evidence  of  religion,"  he  says, 
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"  not  appearing  obvious,  may  constitute 
one  particular  part  of  some  men's  trial 
in  the  religious  sense  ;  as  it  gives  scope 
for  a  virtuous  exercise  or  vicious  neglect 
of  their  understanding,  in  examining  or 
not  examining  into  that  evidence. 
There  seems  no  possible  reason  to  be 
given  why  we  may  not  be  in  a  state  of 
moral  probation,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  understanding  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  as  we  are  with  regard 
to  our  behaviour  in  common  affairs ;  the 
former  is  as  much  a  tiring  within  our 
power  and  choice  as  the  latter ;  and  I 
suppose  it  to  be  laid  down  for  certain, 
that  the  same  character,  the  same  inward 
principle,  which,  after  a  man  is  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  religion,  renders 
him  obedient  to  the  precepts  of  it, 
would,  were  he  not  thus  convinced,  set 
him  about  an  examination  of  it  upon  its 
system  and  evidence  being  offered  to 
his  thoughts  ;  and  that,  in  the  latter 
state,  his  examination  would  be  with  an 
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impartiality,  seriousness,  and  solicitude, 
proportionable  to  what  his  obedience  is 
in  the  former  ;  and  as  inattention,  negli- 
gence, want  of  all  serious  concern  about 
a  matter  of  such  a  nature  and  such  im- 
portance, when  offered  to  men's  con  si- 
deration,  is,  before  a  distinct  conviction 
of  its  truth,  as  real  immoral  depravity  and 
dissoluteness  as  neglect  of  religious  prac- 
tice after  such  conviction ;  so,  active 
solicitude  about  it,  and  fair,  impartial 
consideration  of  its  evidence  before  such 
conviction,  is  as  really  an  exercise  of  a 
morally  right  temper,  as  is  religious  prac- 
tice after.  Thus,  that  religion  is  not  in- 
tuitively true,  but  a  matter  of  deduction 
and  inference  ;  that  a  conviction  of  its 
truth  is  not  forced  upon  every  one,  but 
left  to  be,  by  some,  collected  with  heed- 
ful attention  to  premises  :  this  as  much 
constitutes  religious  probation,  as  much 
affords  sphere,  scope,  opportunity  for 
right  and  wrong  behaviour,  as  any  thing- 
whatever  does ;  and  their  manner  of 
treating   this  subject,  when  laid  before 
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them,  shews  what  is  in  their  heart,  and  is 
an  exertion  of  it."* 

"  Now  you  see,"  said  I,  M  what  a 
much  wiser  person  than  I  am  says  to 
you." 

11  He  was  a  wise  man,  indeed  !"  he 
replied,  with  some  feeling ;  "  a  great  and 
comprehensive  man !" 

I  should  have  said  more,  but  I  remem- 
bered that  in  my  zeal  I  was  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  in  urging  him 
so  closely  upon  a  point  in  which  he  ma- 
nifestly chose  to  intrench  himself  in  the 
safety  of  generalities.  But,  to  put  an 
end  to  our  further  dialogue,  Kate  at  that 
moment  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
by  Leslie  ! 


*   Butler's  Analogy,  Part  ii,  chap.  6. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


Poor  lady  !  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

If  Mr.  Woodville  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  his  success  in  our  argument,  he 
might  now  have  triumphed  in  my  in- 
stant downfal  from  the  superiority  which 
I  had  assumed,  and  perhaps,  in  a  mea- 
sure, maintained,  while  we  were  talking. 
My  conscious  blushes  and  tremulous 
confusion  too  surely  manifested  that, 
whatever  principles  I  professed,  they 
were  insufficient  to  sustain  me  in  a 
trying  moment.  But  they  were  only  in- 
sufficient because  I  had  not  steadily 
pursued  them,  and  because  I  had  suf- 
fered myself  to  hearken  to  the  first  sug- 
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gestions  of  feeling  in  opposition  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  conversation  I  had 
just  held,  and  the  strong  desire  I  felt 
of  proving  to  Mr.  Woodville  that  I  had 
that  within  which  could  support  me, 
prompted  me,  when  the  first  emotions 
of  surprise  and  agitation  had  subsided, 
to  assume,  and  gradually  regain,  a  much 
more  composed  and  indifferent  manner 
than  I  had  yet  been  able  to  maintain  in 
the  presence  of  Leslie.  It  was  the  first 
time  we  had  met  in  so  small  a  circle, 
and  to  avoid  the  interchange  of  conver- 
sation appeared  to  be  impossible. 

1  felt  myself  called  upon  for  a  resolute 
effort,  and  I  determined  to  make  it ;  so, 
when  Kate  introduced  a  plan,  which, 
she  said,  she,  "  in  union  with  Mr.  Les- 
lie, had  to  propose  to  my  consideration 
for  the  evening,"  I  commanded  myself 
sufficiently  to  inquire,  with  an  air  of 
calm  civility,   "  what  it  was?" 

"  Only  that  you  will  relax  from  the 
inflexibility  which  induced  you  to  pro- 
claim  this  morning,  at  breakfast,    that 
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you  would  keep  sober  hours,  and  lead  a 
reformed  life,  and  go  to  no  more  places 
of  public  resort  while  you  staid  amongst 
us.  Mr.  Leslie  is  come  to  lay  at  your 
feet  and  at  mine  two  tickets  for  the  Ha- 
nover-square Rooms  to-night." 

«  To-night !"  said  Mr.  Woodville  ;  "  it 
is  the  performance  of  the  Messiah !  I 
thought,  Kate,  you  were  too  fashionable 
to  attend  that  annual  affair,  or  I  should 
myself  have  brought  you  tickets  ;  and 
can  offer  them  to  you  now,  if  Mr.  Leslie 
has  any  other  friends  to  oblige." 

Leslie,  with  a  grace  peculiarly  his 
own,  protested  he  would  not  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  offering  his  tickets  to 
us  ;  "  more  especially,"  he  added,  "  as  I 
hope  Miss  Melville  will  not  continue  in- 
exorable— but  will  permit  me  the  happi- 
ness of  attending  her  and  Miss  Stan- 
ley." 

I  seemed  to  be  in  a  vision.  To  hear 
that  voice  so  charming  to  my  ear, 
speaking  to  me  once  more  in  accents  of 
kindness  ! — I  could  not  reply  to  him — I 
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could  not  look  at  him  !  I  could  not  raise 
my  eyes  from  the  ground  on  which  they 
rested — for  they  were  filled  with  tears  of 
hope  and  rapture  ;  I  suffered  Kate  to 
answer  for  me. 

"  Oh,  yes !  she  will  go  :  the  charms 
of  old  Handel  —  that  dear,  delight- 
ful ancient — will  draw  Isabel  after 
them  any  where,  I  know ;  and,  as  for 
the  unfashionable  character  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  endure  the  stigma — for  I, 
like  Isabel,  have  been  visited  of  late 
with  a  little  repentance  ;  but,  as  it  does 
not  extend  to  the  length  of  giving  up 
the  wicked  world  altogether,  I  suppose 
the  next  best  thing  I  can  do  to  staying 
at  home,  will  be  to  frequent  some  such 
pious  performance  as  this  :  it  really  does 
me  good — I  am  always  the  better  for  it 
— ar'n't  you  ?"  and  she  turned  to 
Mr.  Woodville,  who  made  some  lively 
reply. 

By  this  time  I  had  struggled  with  my 
feelings,  and  could  take  a  part  in  the 
conversation  which  ensued.     I  did  not 
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venture  to  raise  my  conscious  eyes  to  the 
countenance  of  Leslie,  but  I  replied  to 
his  remarks,  which  were  all  of  the  most 
general  nature.    1  could  not  but  admire, 
and  be  grateful  for  the  delicacy  which 
induced  him,  as  much  as  possible,    to 
spare  me   any  additional   agitation,    by 
avoiding  to   enter  with   Mr.  Woodville 
into  any  particular  discussion  respecting 
the  songs  in  the  Messiah,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which,  according  to  his  opinion, 
they  would    be  most  successfully  per- 
formed— for   they   were  most  of  them 
songs  which,    in  our  happier   days,   he 
had  over  and  over  again   declared,  that 
no  one  could  sing  to  please  him  but  me  ; 
and    now    he  brought    a   blush   to    my 
cheek  and  a  sigh  to  my  bosom,  by  reply- 
ing to  a  remark  of  Mr.  WoodvihVs,  in 
which  he  observed  that  he  never  remem- 
bered but  two  female  singers  who  were 
worthy  to  sing  Handel — "  /  never  knew 
but  one." 

I  dreaded  that  Mr.  Woodville  would 
inquire  the  name  of  this  person ;  but  I 
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need  not  to  have  feared  any  thing  so 
maUu'iwopos  from  him.  He  could  read 
the  whole  state  of  the  case  with  one 
glance  of  his  skilful,  observing  eye.  I 
saw  that  he  did  ;  for  I  could  venture  to 
look  at  him,  though  not  at  Leslie  ;  but  the 
meaning  smile  that  sat  upon  his  counte- 
nance compelled  me  to  withdraw  my 
eyes  as  instantly  as  they  encountered  his, 
which  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes  could  say 
any  thing,  "  My  poor  young  friend ! 
with  all  your  faith  and  all  your  religion, 
here  stands  the  sovereign  of  your  hap- 
piness !" 

At  length  he  and  Leslie  went  away 
together.  Mr.  Woodville,  as  usual,  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  me,  observing,  as 
he  took  it, 

"  I  forget  exactly  in  what  stage  our 
argument  was  when  we  were  interrupt- 
ed— perhaps  you  can  remind  me,  as  I 
wish  to  derive  benefit  in  reconsidering  it 
at  home." 

"  Perhaps  we  may  have  another  op- 
portunity of  resuming  it,"  I  said. 
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He  smiled,  but  said  no  more. 

Leslie  only  recognized  me  by  a  slight 
bow  in  taking  leave,  though  he  shook 
hands  with  Kate ;  but  at  this  I  could  not 
feel  either  surprise  or  chagrin,  consider- 
ing our  relative  situation. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Kate,  as  they 
were  leaving  the  room,  "  you  two  chi- 
valrous knights  undertake  the  charge  of 
us  this  evening,  do  you  ?" 

They  both  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  I  shall  give  you  coffee,"  said 
she  ;  "  and  as  we  are  professedly  going 
to  be  ungenteel,  we  may  as  well  be  in 
time  for  the  overture,  so  come  early. 
We  will  keep  good  hours,  and  make  a 
reasonable  night  of  it  ;  I  certainly  will 
reform." 

"  You  cannot  possibly  begin  at  a  bet- 
ter time,"  said  Leslie,  "  for  the  season's 
almost  over  ;  there  is  nothing  left  but 
long  days  and  repentance  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer." 

l<  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Woodville, 
"  Miss   Melville's  shocked  at  you  ;  she 
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is  not  used  to  hear  the  solemn  act  of  re- 
pentance treated  so  lightly  !" 

"  Miss  Melville,  probably,  is  so  happy 
as  never  to  do  any  thing  of  which  she 
has  occasion  to  repent,''  he  replied  with 
an  air  of  gaiety  ;  but  which,  to  one  who 
had  studied  every  turn  of  his  counte- 
nance, who  knew  him  by  heart  (if  I  may 
so  say)  as  I  did,  betrayed,  rather  than 
concealed,  the  proud  resentment  of  his 
spirit. 

They  wTere  both  gone  before  I  had 
time  to  make  any  reply,  had  any  been 
in  my  power,  to  this  remark  ;  and  I  had 
now  only  to  turn  to  Kate  and  talk  the 
whole  matter  over  with  her. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed  upon  them,  "  what  a  strange 
morning  this  has  been,  Isabel  !" 

"  A  strange  morning,  indeed  !"  said  I ; 
"  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  not 
dreaming  ;  but  tell  me,  where  did  you 
meet  with  Leslie?  What  did  he — " 

"Oh,  for  pity's  sake!",  said  she,  in- 
terrupting me  with  a  laugh,   "  one  query 
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at  a  time. — I  met  him,  as  usual,  at  Mrs 
Melmoth's" 

"  And  what  was  he  doing  there  ?" 
"  Doing,  my  dear  !  how  can  I  possibly 
tell  ?  Nothing,  though,  I  believe,  except 
he  was  making  love  to  Julia.  But  he 
was  not — he  was  not — I  won't  tease  you, 
Isabel/' 

"  Oh,  you  don't  tease  me,"  I  replied  ; 
though  not,  I  fear,  with  a  countenance 
in  unison  with  my  words  ;  "  it  signifies 
but  little  to  me  whom  he  makes  love  to, 
since  he  will  never  address  it  again  to 
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Indeed  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that," 
said  she ;  "  the  events  of  this  morning  in- 
cline me  to  think  him  far,  very  far  from 
indifferent  to  you,  Isabel !" 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Kate  ?" 
She  repeated  a  conviction  that  he  was 
any  thing  but  indifferent  to  me. 

"  I  think  it  is  possible  he  may  hate 
you,"  she  said ;  "  indeed,  his  last  re- 
mark induces  me  to  believe  he  actually 
does.     But  that  is  quite  as  much  to  the 
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purpose  as  if  he  loved  you  to  distrac- 
tion." 

"  I  do  believe  he  is  very  angry  with 
me,"  said  I,  not  at  all  sorry,  since  I  could 
trace  no  symptoms  of  attachment,  to 
dwell  upon  those  which  manifested  strong 
interest  of  any  other  kind  :  any  senti- 
ment whatever  I  could  be  glad  to  have 
him  entertain  for  me,  instead  of  the  civil 
indifference  which  had  so  often  wounded 
me  to  the  soul,  since  circumstances  had 
again  brought  us  together. 

"  Oh,  I  think  the  matter  is  practi- 
cable," said  Kate  ;  "  I  really  do  ;  if  that 
terrible  Julia  does  not  entangle  him  in 
her  net !" 

"  Oh,  she  cannot — she  surely  can- 
not !"  said  I;  "  A  girl  like  that ! — Leslie 
must  see  her  total  inferiority  to  himself! 
he  rnnst,  Kate— he  cannot  love  her  !" 

"  Why  no,"  she  replied  ;  "  as  to  lov- 
ing her,  I  never  supposed  him  likely  to 
do  that." 

"  Then  what  in  the  world  should  in- 
duce him  to  marry  her  ?" 
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"  Her  fortune,  my  dear  !  her  connex- 
ions, her  consequence; — the  power  with 
which  she  would  invest  him  of  following 
the  objects  of  his  ambition.  This  is  all 
that  can  make  him  for  a  moment  think 
of  her  as  his  wife.  But  as  it  is  all  that  I 
believe  Leslie  would  now  look  for  in  any 
woman,  she  really  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  sort  of  spinsters  which  are  usually 
appended  to  these  advantages.  You 
see  with  prejudiced  eyes — and  I  myself 
don't  love  her  very  dearly ;  but  by  the 
generality,  Julia  Melmoth  is  considered 
as  a  very  attractive  young  woman  ;  and, 
upon  the  stock  of  flattery  and  apparent 
good-humour  she  possesses,  would  not 
want  admirers  if,  instead  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  she  had  but  a 
few  hundreds  for  her  portion." 

(t  Let  her  be  what  she  may,"  I  replied, 
fl  I  could  not  think  well  of  any  man  who 
sought  to  make  her  his  wife.  Her  heart- 
lessness,  her  affectation,  her  selfishness — 
the  rancour — yes,  the  rancour  of  her 
remarks !" 
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"  My  dear  Isabel !  the  rancour  of  her 
remarks !  What,  the  remarks  of  Julia 
Melmoth,  who  is  always  the  smiiing  per- 
sonification of  good-humour  and  benevo- 
lence itself!  who  is  always  bewailing  the 
softness  of  her  heart,  and  the  acuteness 
of  her  sensibility  !" 

"  She  had  better  bewail  the  malignity 
of  it,"  I  replied.  "  Miss  Melmoth — only 
that  she  is  a  woman  and  a  fool,  and 
Pope  wrote  his  bitter  criticism  upon  a 
man  and  a  philosopher — but,  with  this 
qualification,  Miss  Melmoth,  I  was  going 
to  observe,  always  realizes  to  my  fancy, 
in  a  measure,  the  character  of  Atticus. 

"  Too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bears,  like  the  Turk,  no  sister  near  the  throne ; 
Views  her  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 

And  hates  for  arts  that  caused  herself  to  rise  ; 

•  •         •         •         • 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike  ; 
Just  hints  a  fault,  and  hesitates  dislike." 

"  '1  his  picture  is  a  little  true,  it  mu 
be  confessed,"  said  Kate. 

"  But  we  woVt  talk  of  her  any  more," 
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said  I  ;  "  I  want  now  to  hope  and  to  be 
happy.  Oh,  Kate,  if  I  dared,  I  could  be 
so — very,  very  happy ! — But  I  am  afraid ; 
I  dread  to  be  disappointed  !" 

"  It  is  the  most  disagreeable  thing  in 
the  world,  to  be  sure,"  she  replied, 

"  But  one  cannot  be  desponding  for 
ever,"  said  I ;  "  one  must  sometimes  be 
building  castles." 

I  wanted  her  to  drop  some  word  of 
encouragement  respecting  Leslie  —  but 
she  said  nothing  ;  and  I  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  her,  if  she  could  gather  any 
food  for  hope  for  me  from  what  had 
passed  ? 

She  repeated  what  she  had  already 
said,  of  her  belief  that  he  was  any  thing 
but  indifferent  to  me  ;  adding,  again,  her 
fears  about  Miss  Melmoth.  But  upon 
this  point  I  would  not  dwell ;  and,  per- 
ceiving that  I  could  draw  from  her  no- 
thing more  definite  as  to  her  opinion, 
I  withdrew  to  my  own  room,  to  give 
myself  up  to  visions — to  soar  upon  the 
pinions  of  imagination,  like  one  who,  in 
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the  dreams  of  night,  glides  over  scenes 
of  beauty  and  delight,  with  long-lost 
forms,  and  tender  smiles,  and  parted 
objects  best  beloved,  restored  to  him 
again. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


If  thou  rememberest  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  loved. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


The  mind  is  sensible  to  many  impres- 
sions which  it  cannot  define ;  and  this 
was  my  case  at  present. 

Amidst  all  my  fluctuations  of  thought 
and  feeling,  I  could  have  distinguished, 
had  I  been  inclined  to  watch  and  pursue 
it,  a  sentiment  of  self- dissatisfaction — a 
sentiment  which,  vague  as  it  was,  re- 
strained the  transports  of  hope,  and 
whispered  me,  "  you  are  wandering  from 
the  right  way."  As  images  present  them- 
selves  to   the   eye  upon   a  mirror,    so 
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there  seemed  to  pass  before  my  mental 
vision,  indications  of  truth  and  error. 
The  conversation  I  had  held  with  Mr. 
Woodville  upon  religion  was  of  the 
former  description  :  the  new-born  hopes 
and  expectations  to  which  my  recent  in- 
terview with  Leslie  had  given  birth,  were 
of  the  latter.  But  it  was  not  the  moment 
of  reason  or  of  calm  investigation.  Na- 
ture and  feeling  triumphed  over  me,  and 
led  me  their  unresisting  captive. 

I  looked  forward  to  the  evening  as  a 
period  of  decision.  To  pass,  step  by 
step,  through  a  train  of  hopes  and  fears 
— to  watch  patiently  the  progressive 
chain  by  which  doubt  is  terminated  in 
certainty,  formed  no  part  of  my  cha- 
racter. I  rushed  to  conclusions  with  a 
temerity,  which  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
but  age  and  sorrow,  the  most  mournful 
but  the  surest  of  teachers,  could  check. 
It  followed,  of  necessity,  that,  in  a-  life 
which  circumstances  might  have  ren- 
dered tranquil,  but  which  my  character 
converted  into  a  scene  of  tumult  and  clis- 
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quietude,  I  was  never  in  a  medium.  To 
dwell  in  extremes — to  dart  from  one  to 
another,  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  restraint  which  had  kept  me  a  pri- 
soner in  any,  was  a  part  of  my  undis- 
ciplined temperament,  which,  as  a  being 
seeking  the  knowledge  of  better  things, 
I  had  once  endeavoured  most  sedulously 
to  subdue.  But,  as  I  have  too  frequently 
had  occasion  to  remark,  I  was  now  by 
neglect  unskilled  in  the  only  mode  of 
warfare  by  which  I  had  been  enabled 
to  combat  with  myself;  nothing  but 
notions  and  opinions  were  left  me.  By 
those,  indeed,  as  may  have  been  seen 
by  my  conversation  with  Mr.Woodville, 
I  strenuously  abided  :  yes,  amidst  many 
failures  and  much  remorse,  I  bless  God, 
never,  since  my  eyes  were  opened  to  see 
and  understand  the  path  of  life,  did  I 
for  an  instant  believe  that  it  could  be 
trod  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  it 
has  pleased  the  divine  Goodness  to  reveal 
to  us.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  reader 
may,  perhaps,  have  patience  with  me,  as 
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I  proceed  to  unfold  with  fidelity  the  de- 
lusion to  which  I  yielded  myself  upon 
this  evening. 

When  fancy  is  permitted  to  usurp  the 
place  of  reason,  a  very  short  time  is  re- 
quisite for  the  decision  of  judgment.  A 
few  hours — a  few  minutes — nay,  a  touch 
of  her  magic  wand, 

"  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

So  far  had  I  persuaded  myself  that 
Leslie,  incited  by  revived  affection,  in- 
tended to  renew  his  suit  the  first  moment 
he  perceived  it  would  be  favourably  re- 
ceived by  me,  that  I  felt  more  than  half 
inclined  to  follow  the  advice  of  Kate, 
and,  taking  the  chance  of  his  coming 
before  Mr.  Woodville,  I  thought  I  would 
be  ready  to  receive  him  alone  on  his  ar- 
rival. 

But  an  indefinable  feeling  of  repug- 
nance to  such  a  measure  prevented  me 
from  dwelling  upon  the  thought.  My 
love  for  him  was  strong  enough,  no 
doubt ;  and,  perhaps,  it  little   signified 
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to  stand  upon  such  punctilio  as  this.  But 
pride  was  still  as  strong  within  me  as 
attachment;  and  I  told  Kate  I  would 
not  meet  Leslie  till  both  she  and  Mr. 
Woodville  were  present.  She  laughed, 
and  called  me  an  odd  creature,  whom 
she  never  should  understand. 

"  And  how  do  you  mean  to  dress 
yourself?"  said  she  :  "  you  will,  perhaps, 
put  on  the  frightfullest  gown  you  have  ; 
and  as,  by  some  unfortunate  accident, 
your  eyes  look  bright  and  your  cheeks 
blooming,  you  may  think  inadvisable  to 
cry  a  little,  and  rub  your  face  with  pearl 
powder  to  make  it  pale  and  wan,  that 
you  may  be  pensive  and  interesting.  In 
short,  what  is  your  plan  with  Leslie, 
Isabel,  for  I  cannot  make  it  out  ?" 

I  have  no  plan  whatever,"  said  I, 

but  to  follow  nature — I  cannot,  in- 
deed, do  any  thing  else,  for  I  don't 
know  how.  That  prompts  me  to  shrink 
from  any  action  which  may  lower  me 
in  Leslie's  esteem — as  seeking  his  notice, 
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in  any  other  way  than  he  voluntarily 
yields  it,  would  do.  I  will  not  run  the 
hazard,  then,  of  meeting  him  alone. 
Such  are  the  delicacies  of  our  mutual 
situation,  that  I  could  not  do  so  without 
tacitly  confessing  that  I  expect  and  de- 
sire a  renewal  of  the  offer  he  once  made 
me." 

"  Well,  and  do  you  not  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  said  I,  "though 
I  believe  I  degrade  myself  in  indulging 
such  a  wish." 

"  Ah,  that's  another  question,"  said 
she. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  but  time  presses,"  said  she, 
"  and  as  you  will  not  go  down  to  receive 
him,  I  must  array  myself  for  that  pur- 
pose, since  it  is  now  near  eight.  Come, 
what  are  you  going  to  wear  ?" 

"  I  will  wear  the  same  gown  I  had  on 
when  first  he  spoke  to  me  of  love." 

"  And  that  was  more  than  two  years 
ago,"   she   replied;    "it  must  be   fear- 
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fully  old-fashioned  by  this  time— but  I 
see  you  are  determined  to  make  yourself 
hideous." 

"  It  won't  be  hideous  in  Leslie's 
eyes,"  said  I ;  not  so  much  amused  as, 
upon  any  other  occasion,  I  might  have 
been,  by  the  complete  antidote  to  any 
thing  like  sentiment  which  her  random 
observations  offered. 

"  Then  he  must  be  most  exceedingly 
in  love  indeed  !"  said  she,  and  she  lifted 
from  the  chair  on  which  I  had  placed  it 
a  plain  white  muslin  gown,  unornament- 
ed  with  frill  or  flounce,  or  lace  or  rib- 
bon— the  same  that,  as  a  young  girl 
scarcely  emancipated  from  the  school- 
room, I  had  worn  on  the  eventful  night 
I  alluded  to,  and  which,  as  a  precious 
relic,  I  had  ever  since  kept  unaltered. 

"  And  I  have  here  two  moss-roses, 
and  a  sprig  of  myrtle  and  jasmine,  which 
Lucy  has  procured  for  me  for  a  bouquet ; 
and  this  single  white  rose  in  my  hair, 
and  this  coral  necklace,  and  these  brace- 
lets, and  behold  me,  Kate — I  was  going 
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to  say,  such  as  I  was  that  happy  night — 
but  I  am  not  what  I  was  then — "  and, 
for  a  moment,  mournful  thoughts  ex- 
cited a  heavy  sigh. 

"  You  are  two  years  older,  to  be 
sure,"  said  she,  "  but  that  matters  very 
little — do  your  best ;  and,  since  you  will 
invest  yourself  in  this  outre  kind  of 
nothing  at  all,  consider  what  little  help 
you  have  from  without,  and  therefore 
call  up  all  your  forces  from  within,  and 
1  believe  you  will  do  very  well — besides, 
I  suppose  you  expect  something  from 
these  mystical  rose-buds,  and  jasmine 
and  myrtle  ?" 

<f  I  do  trust  something  to  their  sweet 
but  silent  language,"  I  replied.  "  Oh, 
if  Leslie  had  a  heart  like  mine,  their 
very  perfume  would  steal  over  him  as- 
sociated with  such  scenes  of  past  delight ! 
for,  knowing  my  love  of  flowers,  he  used 
to  bring  them  to  me  every  evening  that 
we  met ;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  Kate, 
so  strongly  connected  were  they  in  my 
mind  with  departed  happiness,  that,  till 
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this  evening,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
wear  a  rose  in  my  bosom  since  he  and  I 
were  parted  ;  nor  could  I  now — but —  " 

"  But  that  you  hope  something  from 
it! — Well,  you  are  a  comical  creature, 
Isabel — comical,  though,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  the  right  word,  since  I  doubt  your 
phantasies  lead  more  to  tragedy." 

"  Do  you  fear  they  will  to-night  ?"  I 
asked,  half  dreading  that  her  answer 
would  dash  to  the  ground  the  fairy  cup 
I  had  prepared  for  my  portion. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  build  much 
upon  these  little,  fading,  evanescent  buds 
that  you  have  hung  your  chain  of  des- 
tiny upon,"  said  she,  taking  up  my  sweet 
flowers  from  the  table ;  "  you  would 
think  it  cruel  to  say  so,  but  nevertheless, 
my  dear  creature,  it  is  all  too  true — Les- 
lie has  got  far  beyond  the  reach  of  so 
delicate  an  appeal.  His  career  now  is 
through  a  rugged,  hard,  rocky,  but 
straight-forward  road,  where  nothing  so 
fanciful  grows — or,  if  it  did,  would  be 
permitted  to  attract  his  notice." 
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"  Is  feeling  then  wholly  sacrificed  in 
this  heartless  place  ?"  I  asked  :  "  and  in 
so  short  a  time  too  !" 

"  So  short  a  time  1"  she  repeated  ; 
"  when  shall  I  drive  into  your  compre- 
-  hension  that  two  years  is  not  a  short 
time  ?  «  To  you  country  folk,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  think,  and 
nurse  remembrance  by  every  art  you  can 
devise,  uninterrupted  by  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  incident,  it  may  seem  a 
short  interval.  But  here  we  are  brief 
and  rapid  ;  we  glide  over  events  ;  we 
pass  on — never  stopping  to  look  behind 
us  ;  we  are  all  about  something ;  the 
women  to  get  married — the  men  to  get 
into  Parliament ;  we  have  no  time  to 
gather  flowers,  and  hang  over  them  so 
idly  and  so  fondly  as  you  are  doing  now, 
my  poor  Isabel. " 

I  could  not  speak,  for  my  heart  was 
full  ;  but  I  looked  at  her,  as  if  I  would 
have  entreated  her  to  leave  me  yet  a  lit- 
tle longer  the  dream  of  fancy  upon  which 
I  mused. 
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"  Well,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted," 
she  said ;  "  you  are,  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  a  strange  girl ;  and  though  one 
sees  that  you  are  all  in  a  maze  and  a 
labyrinth,  you  contrive  to  persuade  both 
yourself  and  others  that  you  cannot  but 
be  right.  So  you  must  hope  the  best 
— and  may  the  best  befal  you !" 

I  pressed  her  hand  ;  and  she  departed, 
leaving  me  not  perhaps  with  quite  so 
sanguine  a  heart  as  before,  but  still  more 
occupied  by  hope  than  any  other  emo- 
tion. 

No  passion  inspires  so  much  penetra- 
tion as  love.  In  the  dullest  tempera- 
ments, it  infuses  a  portion  of  decision  and 
judgment ;  in  those  of  a  more  vivid  de- 
scription, it  prompts  a  faculty  as  it  were 
of  darting  upon  truth.  The  trifling 
circumstance  of  Leslie's  being  late  in 
his  arrival  (which  was  not  till  we  had 
finished  our  coffee,  and  Mr.  Woodville 
had  recommended  us  to  wait  for  him  no 
longer)  destroyed  every  latent  expecta- 
tion which  the  incidents  of  the  day  had 
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revived  in  my  heart.  I  felt  sure  that, 
had  he  entertained  any  desire  of  regain- 
ing his  place  in  my  affections,  he  would 
have  sought  the  chance  of  finding  me 
alone  by  an  early  arrival,  though  deli- 
cacy forbade  me  to  do  so.  Despair  was 
rapidly  taking  place  of  the  rapturous 
hope  which  had  been  the  inhabitant  of 
my  bosom  when  he  entered  the  room. 

"  You  are  but  a  broken  reed  to  lean 
upon/'  said  Kate,  "  in  spite  of  your 
fine  speeches  ;  we  were  upon  the  point 
of  going  without  you." 

"  Is  it  so  late  ?"  said  he,  looking  at 
his  watch ;  and  finding  that  it  was  so, 
protesting  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  it. 

Oh  how  my  poor  fluttering  heart  died 
within  me,  as  I  traced  through  all  this  the 
carelessness,  the  indifference  of  a  totally 
unattached  mind ! 

"  It  was  well  worthy  of  me,  to  watch 
the  hours  as  I  have  done  !"  I  thought ; 
"  ah !  mistaken,  fond,  deluded  woman  ! 
what  a  dream  is  thy  destiny  !"     I  might 
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longer  have  continued  in  this  painful 
abstraction,  had  not  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Woodville,  in  a  low  tone,  close  to 
my  ear. 

"  Don't  let  me  run  into  any  thing 
gauche  and  stupid/'  said  he,  "  but  en- 
lighten me  by  a  word,  as  to  whether  I 
shall  run  the  hazard  of  being  so  if  I 
offer  my  arm  to  Miss  Stanley,  to  conduct 
her  to  the  carriage  ?" 

I  understood  the  full  meaning  of  this 
appeal,  which,  in  truth,  the  equivocal 
situation  in  which  Leslie  and  I  seemed 
to  stand  towards  each  other,  rendered 
necessary,  to  prevent  my  well-intention- 
ed friend  from  making  some  unhappy 
mistake. 

"  By  no  means  extend  your  civilities 
to  Kate,"  I  replied,  in  the  same  under- 
tone he  had  used ;  "  you  must  appro- 
priate them  to  me."  He  made  some 
kind  reply  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had 
just  entered  the  room,  interrupted  a 
lively  dialogue  which  was  carrying  on 
between   Leslie    and  his   daughter,   by 
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desiring   us  all   to   "be   off  together/' 
But  seeming  to  recollect  himself  just  as 
we  were  leaving  the  room,  "  are  you  to 
call  for  Mrs.  Melmoth,  Kate  ?"  he  said. 

"  No,"  said  she  ;  "  Mr.  Woodville 
acts  Mrs.  Melmoth  for  to-night.  ■  We 
have  no  other  chaperon,  unless  you  will 
dress,  papa,  and  follow  us." 

«  Where  to  ?" 

"  To  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
where  we  are  going  to  listen  to  some 
psalm-singing." 

"  Oh,  not  I  ;  I  have  plenty  of  psalm- 
singing— if  by  that  term  you  mean  some- 
thing stupid- with  my  clients;  be  off, 
and  don't. make  a  row  when  you  come 
home,"  with  which  counsel  he  dismissed 
us. 

Not  once  had  Leslie  addressed  me  — 
not  once  had  our  eyes  met ;  we  seemed 
to  be  mutually  conscious  and  mutually 
careful  to  avoid  embarrassing  each  other 
with  any  marks  of  recognition. 

"  He  has  thought  over  the  interview 
of  the  morning,"  said  I  to  myself,   "  and 
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fearing  he  was  then  too  unguarded,  is 
determined  to  atone  for  it  by  a  dou- 
ble watchfulness  over  himself  to-night. 
Well,  I  must  keep  up  my  heart ;  I  shall 
have  time  enough  for  tears  by-and-by  ; 
yet  I  had  hoped — "  and  involuntarily  I 
looked  down  upon  the  flowers  in  my 
bosom — they  were  drooping  ;  I  sighed, 
and  withdrawing  from  them  my  downcast 
gaze,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  encoun- 
tered those  of  Leslie  fixed  upon  me,  as 
he  sat  opposite  to  me  in  the  carriage. 
Ah !  what  language  could  be  found  so 
eloquent  as  the  silence  in  which,  by  a 
glance,  we  then  exchanged  the  meaning 
of  our  souls  ! 

"  Why  did  you  reject  me  when  I  once 
did  love  you,  Isabel  ?"  his  eye  most 
surely  said  to  me. 

"  And  can  you  ever  forget  that  love  !" 
my  too  betraying  look  replied. 

But  we  arrived  at  the  concert-room, 
and  this  vision  passed  away. 

I  was  in  a  mood  of  mind  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  derive  the  high  and  sublime  gratifi- 
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cation  which  the  matchless  performance 
we  were  to  listen  to  is  so  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. Wearied  with  the  vicissitudes  and 
disappointments  even  of  my  brief  career, 
my  softened  spirit  panted  to  anticipate  a 
happier  and  a  better  lot ;  and  I  could 
have  been  well  content,  though  Leslie 
was  near  me,  to  have  stolen  into  some 
secluded  corner,  and,  forgetting  as  much 
as  possible  the  mixture  of  mortality  with- 
in me,  have  devoted  myself,  with  tears  of 
penitence,  to  the  holy  raptures  which 
the  noblest  of  Handel's  works  never 
failed  to  awaken  within  me.  I  could 
have  been  glad  to  have  done  this,  and, 
laying  prostrate  in  the  dust  the  delu- 
sions of  my  fancy,  to  have  soared  be- 
yond the  barriers  of  time  and  sense  to 
brighter  realms,  where  truth,  divine  and 
heavenly  truth,  for  ever  reigns !  where 
no  false  views  of  things  will  any  more 
mislead ;  where  frail  passions  will  find 
no  entrance  ;  where  humanity  will  drop 
the  fetters  of  its  encumbering  flesh,  and 
become  like  the   angels  in  heaven,  who 
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in  holy  happiness  dwell  "  for  ever  with 
the  Lord !" 

But  in  what  breast  could  emotions 
like  these  find  a  dwelling,  in  such  a 
scene,  and  surrounded  by  beings  like 
thosearound  me  ! 

"  Oh,  Handel !  what  profanation  is 
offered  to  thy  memory,  to  utter  thy 
sacred  notes  in  such  a  scene  as  this  !"  I 
said,  aloud,  to  Mr.  Woodville,  after  I  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  listen  to  the  sub- 
lime overture,  and  the  beautiful  recita- 
tive which  follows  it.  "  Is  there  no  pos- 
sibility of  finding  a  nook  or  corner  where 
beaux  and  belles  have  no  entrance  ?"  I 
asked  in  despair,  as  I  looked  at  a  group 
before  us,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
chattering  girls  and  two  young  men, 
who  were  discussing  the  merits  of  every 
public  singer  they  could  name,  while 
Vaughan  was  going  through  the  per- 
formance of  "  Comfort  ye  myPeople." 

The  noble  chorus  that  succeeded  his 
song  afforded  them  fine  shelter  for  their 
remarks  ;  which,  in  order  to  be  heard, 
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were  compelled  to  be  made  in  a  key 
higher,  to  out-roar  the  combination  of 
voices  and  instruments.  At  length  Kate, 
who  had  a  correct  and  valuable  taste  for 
music,  openly  protested  it  was  not  to 
be  endured ;  and  we  all  agreed  to  seek  a 
more  congenial  situation.  We  found  one 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room  ;  where, 
by  selecting  an  inviting  corner,  I  con- 
trived, tolerably  well,  to  abstract  myself 
from  the  incongruous  images  about  me, 
all  of  which  were,  more  or  less,  in  such 
direct  opposition  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
words  to  which  we  listened,  that  it  seem- 
ed to  me  nearly  the  same  species  of  in- 
consistency as  if  we  had  assembled  to 
behold  a  play  performed  in  a  church. 

"  I  fancy  it  as  inconsistent,"  replied 
Mr.  Woodville,  upon  my  remarking  this, 
"  when  1  listen  to  an  oratorio  performed 
at  the  theatres.  But  here,  now  that  we 
are  happily  delivered  from  the  vicinity  of 
chatterers,  all  is  very  elegant  and  cor- 
rect !" 

"  But  how    ill    associated   with    the 
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words  and  music  of  the  oratorio  of  the 
Messiah !"  I  replied";  "  these  feathers, 
and  flowers,  and  finery,  and  chandeliers, 
and  looking-glasses,  and  silly  girls,  and 
as  silly  young  men — what  a  medley  of 
mortality  in  its  most  vain  and  foolish 
form  !" 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  replied,  "  that  a 
performance  so  sacred  as  this  cannot, 
consistently  or  successfully,  be  produced 
except  in  a  church  or  cathedral.  There 
the  associations  are  complete ;  and  there 
we  may  listen  and  be  benefited — here 
we  must  only  try  to  be  pleased,"  and  he 
looked  good-humcuredly,  as  if  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  dissipated  from 
my  brow  the  dissatisfied  emotions  it  ex- 
pressed. Atas  !  it  was  not  altogether  the 
trifles  of  which  I  have  spoken  that  dis- 
composed me — it  was  to  think  that  this 
evening,  from  which  I  had  hoped  so 
much,  like  every  other  promised  pleasure, 
was  passing  from  me,  mocking  the  ex- 
pectations it  had  raised  ! 

Leslie  had  not  once  spoken  to  me  ; 
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he  now  had  not  even  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing so,  without  more  pointedly  turning 
round  to  address  me  than  he  would 
have  chosen  to  have  done,  unless  there 
had  been  abetter  understanding  between 
us ;  for  he  sat  with  Kate  directly  before 
Mr.  Woodville  and  myself,  who  occu- 
pied a  seat  behind.  But,  that  I  might 
not  yield  too  much  and  too  visibly  to 
the  disappointment  that  oppressed  me, 
I  compelled  myself  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  judicious  and  pleasing  remarks  of 
Mr.  Woodville. 

But  no  effort,  no  desire  to  be  unem- 
barrassed, no  suggestion  of  pride,  no 
energy  of  spirit,  could  rescue  me  from 
the  dominion  of  nature,  which  she  claim- 
ed entirely,  as  the  tones  of  a  female 
singer  broke  upon  my  ear,  whose  voice 
Leslie  had  often  professed  to  me  en- 
chanted him  beyond  all  others,  only  be- 
cause, in  her  simple  and  unornamented 
style  of  performing,  she  reminded  him 
of  me.  She  sang  the  song — that  divine 
song  which  I  never  breathed  without  an 
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uplifting  of  heart  that  prompted  my  own 
tears,  and  which  hafl  more  than  once 
brought  them  into  the  eyes  of  Leslie, 
when  those  eyes  were  turned  upon  me 
with  kindness,  as  once  they  were  ! — Yes, 
once ! — But  I  could  not  pursue  the 
theme — dissolved  in  tears,  I  leaned 
against  the  side  of  the  wall,  praying 
to  Him  whose  divine  words  I  listened 
to,  to  take  me  into  His  holy  care,  for  I 
indeed  was  amongst  the  unhappy  crea- 
tures he  summoned ;  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  and  yearning  after  rest. 

The  energy  with  which  I  offered  up 
my  supplications,  raised  me  for  a  while 
above  the  human  passions  that  threat- 
ened to  subdue  me.  My  tears,  indeed, 
continued  to  fall,  but  silently  and  se- 
cretly 5  and  I  no  longer  trembled  lest 
convulsive  sobs  should  betray  the  an- 
guish that  raged  within  my  soul.  Sooth- 
ed by  the  heavenly  strains  that  fell  upon 
my  ear,  the  struggles  of  mortal  feeling 
became  fainter  and  fainter ;  and  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  effectually  triumphed  over 
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every  rebellious  emotion,  and  risen  su- 
perior to  the  passioTi  which  enslaved  me, 
had  not  a  little  incident  occurred  to 
bring  back  such  a  stream  of  tender 
thoughts  and  fond  affections  ! — a  stream 
that  overwhelmed  me  with  its  force,  and 
gave  me  back  again  to  hope  and  expec- 
tation. In  the  abstraction  of  the  feel- 
ings  I  had  been  indulging  while  the 
notes  of  "  He  shall  feed  his  Flock  like  a 
Shepherd"  were  stealing  upon  my  heart, 
rather  than  my  senses,  I  suppose  that 
I  had  dropped  my  precious  bouquet  ;  at 
least  I  missed  it  not,  till,  raising  my 
head  (as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could 
raise  it  and  expose  to  view  a  counte- 
nance unmoved  by  agitation),  I  per- 
ceived Leslie  gazing  upon  me  with  even 
painful  interest.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  the  expression  of  his 
features — they  spoke  of  pity — intense, 
affectionate  pity !  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  the  flowers  I  had  dropped  ;  and  he 
looked  from  me  to  them  with  a  smile — 
oh  !  such  a  smile  ! — I  think  no  words  he 
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ever  addressed  to  me,  though  they  were 
the  dearest  that  language  could  form, 
were  ever  so  sweet  as  that  intelligent 
smile !  It  was  a  momentary  tribute  that 
nature  demanded  of  him,  before  she  quite 
abandoned  his  heart,  and  gave  him  up  to 
selfishness. 

He  extended  the  flowers  to  me ;  but, 
as  I  put  out  my  hand  to  take  them,  he 
withdrew  them  from  my  touch,  as  though 
he  asked  them  for  his  own.  My  looks, 
perhaps,  implied  assent ;  for  he  pressed 
his  lips  upon  the  faded  but  still  lovely 
bouquet,  and  placed  it  next  his  heart. 

Ah  !  what  food  for  woman's  love  in 
this  brief — this  mute,  but  exquisite  tes- 
timony that  I  yet  was  interesting  to  him 
— that  he  yet  remembered  the  happy 
days,  of  which  those  sweet  flowers  were 
the  emblem !  An  emblem,  did  I  say  ? 
— alas!  how  just  a  one!  Like  them, 
those  days  had  bloomed,  and  charmed ; 
and  now,  like  them,  they  faded  and  were 
forgotten. 

But  must  it  be  so  ?   A  few  moments 
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since,  and  1  should  have  yielded  a  mourn- 
ful affirmative  to  such  an  inquiry;  but 
now  I  was  too  full  of  joy  to  admit  of 
such  a  conviction. 

Nothing  could  have  persuaded  me 
that  Leslie  was  indifferent  to  me,  after 
what  I  had  just  witnessed  ;  nor  do  I, 
even  at  this  interval  of  time,  believe  that 
he  was.  But  I  mistook  (fond  self-de- 
ceiver  that  I  was  !)  the  ebullition  of  na- 
tural feeling  which,  as  a  human  creature, 
invested  with  the  common  sympathy  of 
his  species,  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
Leslie  not  to  experience  in  such  a  situa- 
tion— I  mistook  all  this  for  the  reflection 
of  my  own  emotions  ;  overlooking  the 
hard  nature  of  man — the  hard  character 
of  his  pursuits — the  hard  heart  with 
which  he  forgets — more  especially  the 
woman  whom  he  has  once  ceased  to 
love,  and  wishes  not  to  love  again.  I 
forgot  every  thing  but  hope :  to  that  I 
resigned  myself  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. It  is  true  that,  even  yet,  Leslie 
and  I  had  not  exchanged  a  word — nor 
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did  I  now  desire  that  we  should  ;  for 
what  could  he  have  addressed  to  me, 
after  the  interchange  we  had  made  of 
soul,  that  would  not  have  been  trifling 
and  unsatisfactory  ?  I  was  contented 
that  he  should  continue  to  address  him- 
self exclusively  to  Kate  ;  whilst  I*  with 
reanimated  spirits  and  genuine  smiles, 
could  now  receive,  and  endeavour  to  im- 
part, pleasure  in  the  conversation  I  held 
with  Mr.  Woodville.  I  know  not  if  the 
latter  had  observed  the  little  scene  which 
had  passed  between  Leslie  and  me  ;  but, 
if  not,  he  must  have  suspected  some  aus- 
picious communication  between  us,  from 
the  manifest  and  happy  change  that  so 
suddenly  occurred  in  my  demeanour. 

But  he  made  no  allusion  to  it  till  our 
return  home  ;  when,  handing  me  from 
the  carriage,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  I  should  like,  if  it  were  not  so 
late,  to  come  in  and  finish  our  religious 
argument  which  was  interrupted  this 
morning.     I  am  curious  to  know  if  your 
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sentiments  are  the  same  in  one  frame  of 
spirits  as  they  are  in  another." 

"  I  know  that  if  they  are  not,  they 
ought  to  be,"  I  replied,  a  little  startled 
by  his  remark,  which  somehow  jarred 
against  the  gaiety  of  my  heart. 

"  May  they  be  always  such  as  contri- 
bute most  to  your  happiness  !"  he  said  ; 
and,  declining  Kate's  invitation  to  take 
a  sandwich,  both  he  and  Leslie  wished 
us  good-night. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  before  I  eagerly  appealed  to  Kate 
for  her  opinion  of  Leslie's  deportment 
towards  me  during  the  evening. 

"  Why,  if  you  expect  me  to  answer 
candidly,"  said  she,  "  I  just  saw— no- 
thing at  all ;  except  that,  by  some  magic 
or  other,  your  mystical  bouquet,  all  of 
a  sudden,  was  transplanted  from  your 
heart  to  his.  But  this  may  mean  a  vo- 
lume ;  however,  that's  all  between  your- 
selves, and  you  must  be  the  best  judge 
about  it.  My  counsel,  in  the  meanwhile, 
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is — that  you  think  as  little  about  him  as 
may  be." 

Deep  disappointment  pervaded  my 
heart  as  she  said  this.  I  recounted  the 
little  scene  that  had  passed  between  us, 
which  she  had  not  observed,  and  which 
I  hoped  would  soften  the  harsh  judg- 
ment she  had  given.  But  it  only  pro- 
duced this  answer — I  was  constrained  to 
consider  it  a  judicious  one  : 

"  That  the  man  should  look  at  you  as 
you  say,  and  otherwise  testify  that  he 
remembered  with  interest  what  you  once 
were  to  each  other,  Isabel,"  she  said, 
"  proves  nothing  more,  I  doubt,  than 
that  he  has  a  heart,  and  is  human  ;  and 
could  not,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  remi- 
niscences, avoid  to  betray  the  natural 
emotions  that  belonged  to  him.  I  don't 
think  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  done 
so,  without  he  had  some  serious  designs. 
But  your  emotion  demanded  some  tri- 
bute from  him  :  the  man  would  have 
felt  that  he  was  little  better  than  a  stock 
or  a  stone  to  have  denied  it." 
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M  Was  my  emotion,  then,  so  visible  ?" 
I  faintly  asked — shamed — humiliated  to 
the  last  degree,  to  think  that  what  I  had 
deluded  myself  in  believing  was  a  testi- 
mony of  love,  proved,  after  all,  to  be 
only  a  tribute  of  compassion. 

She  shook  her  head,  as  if  unwilling  to 
say  what  she  thought  of  it. 

I  hid  my  burning  face  in  both  my  hands 
— I  sighed  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 
Her  remarks,  united  to  the  parting  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Woodville,  crowded 
upon  me  such  degradation  as  I  knew 
not  how  to  support. 

"  In  short,  Isabel,"  she  continued, 
"  one  thing  is  plain  : — he  knows — he 
must  know,  that,  if  he  desires  to  regain 
his  place  in  your  affections,  he  has  only 
to  make  his  wishes  known.  By  his  not 
doing  so — you  must  make  the  inference." 

She  then  endeavoured  to  draw  me  into 
conversation  upon  some  other  subject : 
it  was  evident  that  she  could  take  no 
further  interest  in  that  only  topic  which 
engrossed  me.  She  was  either  so  wearied, 
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or  she  thought  me  so  wrong  in  my  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  that  she  cared  not  to 
have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  it. 
Either  alternative  was  sufficient  to  in- 
duce me  to  seek  the  comfort  of  solitude, 
where  I  could  think  over  (not  the  vain 
imaginations  of  my  own  heart,  but)  the 
severe  but  wholesome  truth  she  had  set 
before  me. 

I  withdrew,  then,  to  my  chamber.  I 
tried  to  bend  my  mind  to  the  side  of 
reason  ;  I  called  in  the  aid  of  a  still 
higher  principle.  In  vain — in  vain  !  Fan- 
cy and  feeling  had  not  been  so  long  and 
so  illimitably  indulged,  to  fly  without 
contest,  and  submit  without  a  struggle. 
That  Leslie  still  loved  me,  I  could  not 
but  believe  :  his  look,  when  our  eyes  first 
met  as  we  went  along  in  the  carriage, 
convinced  me  that  he  did ;  and  what 
passed  afterwards  sufficed  to  seal  "  as- 
surance doubly  sure."  No  representa- 
tions of  reason  or  religion  could  enable 
me  to  dismiss  these  charming  recollec- 
tions from   my  thoughts  :    his  smile  in- 
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terposed   between    my   better   purposes 
and  me. 

"  To-morrow  night  I  shall  see  him 
again,"  I  said ;  "  he  will  then  have  had 
time  to  quell  any  mere  feeling  (if  mere 
feeling  it  was)  which  my  enthusiasm 
might  recal,  and  invest  with  momentary 
power  over  him.  I  will  myself  be  calm, 
whatever  be  the  struggle  it  demands  of 
me ;  I  will  owe  nothing  to  his  compas- 
sion— if  it  be  compassion  that  prompts 
the  occasional  notice  he  bestows  upon 
me.  But  surely — surely,  this  cannot 
be !  Oh  !  if  I  thought  it  were  so  I — if, 
for  one  instant,  I  could  believe  that  what 
Kate  says  is  really  true,  he  should  not 
long  exercise  his  pity  on  me. — His 
pity!"  and  tears  of  scorn  burst  from  my 
eyes  at  the  abject  thought.  I  dared  not 
dwell  upon  it — I  laboured  to  banish 
from  my  mind  the  confusion  that  filled 
it.  The  succeeding  night,  I  assured 
myself,  should  be  the  crisis  of  my  fate. 
Kate  was  then  to  give  a  concert  and 
ball ;  Leslie  would  be  there,  and  would 
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have  such  an  ample  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing me,  that,  in  forbearing  to  do 
so  after  the  incidents  of  this  day,  he 
would  too  decidedly  proclaim  his  views 
to  admit  of  my  being  any  longer  misled 
by  supposing  them  to  have  any  relation 
to  me. 
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CHAP.  X. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


Lean  not  on  earth,  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart; 
A  broken  reed  at  best,  but  oft  a  spear. 

YO. 


To  those  who  oppose,  or  totally  deny 
the  existence  of  an  innate  principle,  and 
a  very  predominant  and  overwhelming 
principle  of  evil,  in  the  human  heart,  I 
would  just  recommend  the  consideration 
of  a  case  like  that  I  am  now  narrating  ; 
a  case  which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  of 
singular  occurrence,  but  which  often 
affords  to  the  observer  of  human  nature 
a  strong  illustration  of  the  facility  with 
which  passion  works  in  opposition  to 
reason. 

In  forming,  and  still  more  in  adhering, 
to  the  resolutions  which  once  separated 
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me  from  the  object  of  my  attachment,  I 
had  suffered  as  creatures  yet  undisci- 
plined, but  desirous  of  struggling  against 
themselves  as  their  worst  foes,  must  suf- 
fer, before  their  exertions  are  crowned 
with  victory.  Days  and  months,  and 
even  years  of  painful  endurance  had 
been  mine,  before  the  smallest  triumph 
over  my  heart  had  been  gained,  and  be- 
fore the  religious  principle  which  alone 
supported  me  had  effected  its  proper 
work.  It  was  all  fighting  against  na- 
ture, struggling  with  blind  and  ignorant 
self-will,  contemptible  for  its  folly,  though 
dreadful  for  its  strength  ;  it  was  disput- 
ing the  ground  inch  by  inch — in  short, 
it  was  education.  And  what  is  educa- 
tion ? — what  but  a  practical  comment 
upon  the  truth  which  the  Bible,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  asserts,  and  hu- 
man nature,  from  its  birth  to  its  death, 
confirms — that  "  the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked" 
If  it  were  otherwise,  why  the  incessant 
watch  over  the   infant  mind  which  its 
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guardians  find  to  be  so  essential,  long 
before  the  powers  of  reason  begin  to  un- 
fold themselves?  If  there  were  not  a 
bias  in  nature  to  run  out  into  what  is 
wrong,  why  so  much  caution  to  restrain 
and  curb  the  will  of  children?  or  how  is 
it  that,  without  any  teaching  at  all,  bad 
passions  and  evil  propensities  flourish  so 
luxuriantly  ?  Our  prisons  and  our  scaf- 
folds, our  bolts  and  bars,  our  parchments 
and  deed-witnesses,  present  a  tolerably 
sufficient  testimony  of  the  original  na- 
ture we  possess — if  the  voice  of  the 
Deity  had  been  silent,  and  he  had  not 
so  awfully  proclaimed  that  "  rve  are  al- 
together gone  out  of  the  way,  and  become 
abominable"  If  I  had  required  a  stronger 
test  than  my  own  internal  disquietude 
that  I  had  wandered  out  of  the  way, 
I  must  have  discovered  it  in  the  entire 
distaste  with  which,  on  the  following 
morning,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
event  might  require  it,  I  endeavoured  to 
call  back  to  my  mind  with  steadiness, 
and  as  a  means  of  support,  the  views 
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and  principles  that  had  occupied  me 
when  I  broke  off  my  engagement  with 
Leslie. 

I  could  retrace  none  of  them — I  could 
only  pursue  and  end  in  the  opinion  with 
which  I  now  always  reviewed  the  case 
— that  I  was  the  victim  of  Miss  Del- 
mond's  enthusiasm  ;  for  which  I  did  not 
spare  most  bitterly  to  inveigh  against 
her,  whenever  a  pang  of  apprehension 
darted  through  my  bosom  that  all  was 
ended,  and  every  hope  treacherous  that 
would  have  persuaded  me  to  the  con- 
trary. 

1  did  not,  on  this  evening,  trust  to  any 
reminiscences  of  past  times,  by  attiring 
myself  with  the  simplicity  that  was  cus- 
tomary to  me  when'  Leslie  first  sought 
my  love  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  money,  and  much 
consideration,  upon  the  costume  I  in- 
tended to  adopt  upon  this  occasion. 
Hitherto,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  I 
had  been  silent  and  spiritless,  and  ut- 
terly careless  of  my  appearance  when- 
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ever  Leslie  and  I  were  likely  to  meet  in 
company ;  but  I  had  always  looked  for- 
ward to  the  present  occasion,  as  one  on 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  assume 
a  different  line  of  proceeding.  Besides 
that  it  would  be  but  a  proper  compli- 
ment to  Kate  to  appear  well  dressed  at 
her  party,  the  London  season  was  now 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  I  intended  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  Leslie's  sentiments  towards  me, 
it  behoved  me  to  do  it  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Before,  therefore,  that  the  oc- 
currences of  the  preceding  day  had 
suggested  any  hopes  for  me,  I  had  in- 
tended, upon  this  evening,  to  assume 
altogether  another  deportment,  and  to 
array  myself  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  what  was  becoming — to  laugh,  to  talk, 
to  play,  to  sing,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  be  what  I  was  before  he  appeared  to 
cast  a  blight  upon  my  happiness  and  my 
success.  I  foresaw  great  difficulty,  indeed, 
in  going  through  with  such  a  project ; 
because  1  knew  exactly  my  weak  points, 
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and  the  fearful  contest  I  should  have  to 
sustain  in  defending  them.  If  the  very 
thought — the  bare  idea  of  Leslie's  smil- 
ing by  the  side  of  Miss  Melmoth  af- 
fected me  so,  that,  in  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber,  as  it  rose  to  my  fancy,  I  would 
start  from  my  seat,  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  passion  press  my  hands  forcibly  to 
my  eyes,  as  though  I  could  shut  from 
fancy,  as  I  could  have  done  from  sense, 
the  tormenting  vision — if  such  were  the 
case,  it  may  be  supposed  what  I  must 
prepare  myself  to  undergo,  should  the 
reality,  as  it  often  did,  occur ;  and  I 
could  not,  without  ruin  to  my  purposes, 
adopt  my  usual  plan  of  hurrying  from 
the  detested  sight.  But  1  trusted  to  my 
pride,  the  only  principle  I  had  left  me 
— the  only  principle,  in  truth,  that  could 
have  flourished  in  the  soil  to  which  I 
had  transplanted  my  nature  ;  for  how 
could  meek  and  holy  piety  take  root 
and  grow  in  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  frivolous  and  unmeaning  fashion  ? 
It  was  to  my  pride,  then,  that  I  had  to 
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look — not  without  a  vague,  but  eagerly 
dismissed  remembrance,  that  in  a  book, 
which  once  constituted  a  portion  of  my 
daily  study,  but  which  now  lay  a  sealed 
volume  upon  my  table,  I  had  read,  that 
"  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall." 

Oh,  yet  can  I  recal,  with  feelings  of 
remorse  that  make  me  acknowledge  with 
tears  of  contrition  that  my  punishment 
was  just,  the  vanity,  the  self-inflation, 
the  scorn  of  rivals,  the  sufficiency  to  my- 
self, with  which  I  this  evening  dressed 
myself,  delighted  to  behold  no  mean 
advantage  resulting  from  my  elegant 
attire.  From  this,  too,  had  I  been  with- 
in the  reach  of  those  high  and  elevated 
views  that  once  actuated  me,  I  should 
have  derived  shame  and  confusion  instead 
of  satisfaction  ;  for  upon  this  dress,  the 
attire  of  a  night,  I  had  squandered  a 
sum  which  would  have  supported  any 
one  family  of  my  poor  pensioners  at 
home  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  a  dress 
which   was    inconsistent  with   truth    in 
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every  particular — it  did  not  agree  with 
the  circumstances  of  a  young  person  in 
my  situation  of  life — it  did  not  agree 
with  the  principles  of  a  person  professing 
to  be  religious — it  did  not  agree  with  my 
character,  or  the  understanding  with 
which  I  was  gifted ;  not  that  it  was 
otherwise  than  perfectly  correct  as  to 
propriety — but  it  was,  in  point  of  ex- 
pence  and  appearance,  adapted  for  a 
person  of  rank,  and  consequently  reflect- 
ed censure  upon  my  judgment,  for  as- 
suming what  was  obviously  beyond  my 
station.  I  shall  here,  doubtless,  by  some 
be  considered  as  manifesting  a  too  scru- 
pulous spirit ;  but,  to  those  who  have 
remarked  how  invisibly,  but  how  surely, 
errors  are  linked  together,  this  little  cir- 
cumstance will  pourtray  a  more  faithful 
picture  of  the  existing  state  of  my  mind, 
than,  perhaps,  the  most  laboured  de- 
scription. 

I  descended  to  the  music-room,  and 
was  greeted  by  Kate  with  warm,  and  I 
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believe  sincere  congratulations  upon 
my  appearance.  I  have  always  been  per- 
suaded that,  as  far  as  nature  and  fashion 
permitted,  Miss  Stanley  was  attached  to 
me.  She  was  so  unused  to  meet  with  a 
genuine  character  (and,  such  as  I  was, 
I  was  most  surely  that)  that  she  insensi- 
bly gave  me  the  preference  which  nature, 
in  her  most  rude  and  rugged  state,  will 
commonly  obtain  over  mere  assumption. 

On  this  evening  she  was  particularly 
pleased  with  me — "  You  do  look  so 
happy,  Isabel,"  she  said  ;  "  and  so  well 
too  !  and  this  lovely  dress !  why,  child, 

how  you  will  make  the  town  of  D 

stare  ;  and  all  the  pious  folk  !  my  stars  ! 
they'll  utterly  renounce  you,  henceforth 
and  for  ever." 

"  You  can  never  suppose  me  so  dis- 
tracted as  to  appear  there  in  such  a  gown 
as  this?"  I  said. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  bold  experi- 
ment, in  truth,"  she  said  ;  "  you  must 
lay  it  by  till  next  year,  when  the  season 
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comes  on  again,  and  you  make  yourself 
over  to  me  and  my  wicked  ways.  Now 
you  must  assume  muslin  gowns  and  re- 
pentance, grogram  and  grief,  for  a  few 
months.  But  really,  Isabel,  how  do  you 
answer  it  to  your  conscience,  to  play  this 
double  game  ?  I  have  often  thought  to 
ask  you,  but  it  has  always  escaped  my 
memory.  You  really  cannot,  in  any 
honesty,  produce  yourself  amongst  the 
saints  when  you  get  home  again  j  how 
do  you  mean  to  proceed  ?" 

"  You  may  well  ask  that  question," 
I  said,  in  a  tone  of  dejection  and  shame. 

"  Oh,  don't  sigh  about  it,"  she  re- 
plied ;  I  think  it  a  most  happy  affair ! — 
I  only  hope  now  that  you  will  never 
have  any  thing  more  to  say  to  them  as 
long  as  you  live  ;  only  I  fear  that  hand- 
some Mr. — what's  his  name?  and  that 
inestimable  worthy,  his  mother — " 

"  His  aunt,"  and  I  smiled. 

"  His  aunt !  is  she  ?  well,  she's  a 
charm,  let  her  be  aunt,  or  mother,  or 
grandmother,  or  what  she  will — I  doubt 
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you  will  be  throwing  yourself  into  the 
arms  of  these  delectables  in  spite  of  all 
I  can  say;  nevertheless,  if  they  do  but 
permit  you  to  take  a  turn  for  three 
months  every  year  in  the  world,  I  can 
consent  to  your  taking  up  with  them 
for  a  time.  It  may  be  all  as  well — a 
sort  of  balancing  of  accounts.  I  believe 
I  shall  look  out  for  some  alliance  of  that 
sort  myself,  though,  by  the  way,  you 
will  do  for  me  very  well,  when  you  first 
get  away  from  them.  Do  you  recollect 
what  a  pretty  piece  of  piety  you  were 
when  I  first  brought  you  here  ?  Oh,  the 
lectures  you  read  me  upon  the  wicked- 
ness of  London  town !  have  you  for- 
gotten it,  Isabel  ?"  and  she  laughed. 

"  Indeed  I  have  not — it  is  all  here, 
Kate — little  as  you  may  think  it ;"  and, 
with  a  painful  consciousness  which  no 
severity  of  reproach  could  have  rendered 
more  acute  than  her  badinage,  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  my  heart. 

"  Then  there  let  it  be,  at  least  for  the 
present,"  she  replied;    "  I  do  beseech 
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you  not  to  let  it  loose  to-night,  whatever 
you  do — though  that  I  think  you  can- 
not, for  penitence  and  devotion  in  pink 
and  silver,  is  a  sort  of  epigram  which  I 
am  sure  your  wit  could  not  withstand, 
Isabel,  however  your  piety  might." 

I  shook  my  head  at  her,  and  though  I 
laughed,  there  was  more,  much  more  of 
grave,  and  even  solemn  feeling,  at  my 
heart  than  any  other,  as  I  replied  to  her, 
"  I  am  but  too  well  aware,  Kate,  that 
serious  reflection  would  be  grievously 
belied  by  the  outward  semblance  I  this 
evening  wear.  I  beJieve,  therefore,  my 
best  resolve  will  be  to  adopt  your  coun- 
sel, and,  that  I  may  not  be  ridiculous 
as  well  as  unhappy,  drive  it  as  far  from 
me  as  may  be." 

"  Oh,  it's  the  only  plan,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,"  she  replied.  "  Life's  a 
poor  business  at  the  best,  and  all  we  can 
do  is  just  to  shuffle  over  it  as  fast  as  we 
can  ;  '  Ilfaut  se  tenlr  aux  surfaces /  says 
Madame  du  Deffand,  if  we  wish  to  be 
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happy.     This  was  all   she  had  to  say  for 
it  after  eighty  years'  experience." 

<l  And  can  that  be  all  ?"  I  asked  ; 
rather  thinking  aloud,  than  addressing 
her. 

"  What  signifies  inquiring  ?"  replied 
Kate ;  "  that  is  the  rock  on  which 
you  make  shipwreck  of  every  thing, 
Isabel :  you  are  not  contented  to  take 
things  as  they  come,  and  let  them 
pass,  and  forget  them  ;  but  you  grasp 
them,  you  dissect— you  anatomize  them, 
and,  finding  that  they  end  in  nothing 
at  all,  you  are  disappointed  and  dis- 
satisfied ;  just  as  if  it  would  not  be  so 
with  every  one  who  had  not  discovered 
that  (according  to  wise  Mr,  Woodville, 
who  has  made  out  for  himself  the  most 
capital  system  of  self-enjoyment  that 
ever  was  known)  we  must,  in  every  cir- 
cumstance and  event  of  human  life,  make 
our  motto,  *  touch  and  go.'  " 

"  Oh,  Kate  !  if  I  were  not  afraid,  and 
if,  as  you  say,  this  dress  were  not  a  libel 
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upon  every  sacred  sentiment,  I  could 
quote  to  you  a  beautiful  text,  as  a  com- 
ment upon  what  you  say  5  but,  oh,  how 
different — how  divine  the  view  that  in- 
spired it !" — and  I  raised  my  eyes  with 
involuntary  adoration,  as  I  thought  of 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  apostle's 
remark  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  He- 
brews— in  itself  the  sublimest  testimony 
that  ever  was  offered  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  knew  that,  in  this  world,  they 
had  no  continuing  city,  but  who  sought 
one  to  come" — 

"  These  all,"  he  says,  "  died  in  the 
faith,  not  having  received  the  promises, 
but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them, 
and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  the  earth  ;  for  they  that 
say  such  things  declare  plainly  that  they 
seek  a  country." 

I  should  not  have  been  guilty  of 
the  irreverence  of  quoting  these  sacrecl 
words  where  they  would  have  been  likely 
to   make  so    slight  an  impression,   but 
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Kate  prevented  me,  had  I  intended  it, 
by  starting  up  with  an  exclamation  that 
somebody  was  coming,  and  we  had  no 
time  for  "  sublimities  "  of  any  kind. 

My  mind/  for  a  short  time,  dwelt 
with  revived  solemnity  upon  the  bet- 
ter thoughts  which  this  remembrance 
brought  with  it,  but  I  had  not  the  reso- 
lution to  pursue  them  to  the  end  to 
which  they  might,  and,  I  verily  believe, 
they  would  have  led  me.  As  "  coming 
events  "  are  said  to  "  cast  their  shadows 
before,"  so  a  misgiving  of  approaching 
disappointment  stole  over  me  like  a  cloud, 
as  numbers  after  numbers  of  persons  as- 
sembled, and  he,  whom  alone  in  the  gay 
group  1  had  calculated  upon,  remained 
absent.  "  Now  I  should  do  wisely  to 
quit  the  room,  and,  turning  away  from 
this  scene  of  vanity  (in  its  mildest  sense, 
and  to  me  a  scene  of  danger)  seek  my 
own,  and  make  a  sacrifice  of  self- will, ,! 
I  said  to  myself,  as,  with  agitation 
struggling  in  my  bosom,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  imprinted  in  every  feature  of  ray 
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countenance,  I  withdrew  from  the  no- 
tice of  every  one,  that  I  might  not  be 
molested  by  conversation,  but  left  en- 
tirely free  to  the  engrossing  anxieties 
that  occupied  me. 

I  chose  my  station  near  the  door,  from 
which  I  never  removed  my  eyes,  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  Leslie  with  interest, 
which  every  moment  of  course  increased, 
as  every  moment  added  to  it  the  sti- 
mulus of  disappointment.  More  than 
two  hours,  certainly,  had  I  been  thus  en- 
gaged ;  and,  in  the  course  of  such  an 
interval,  and  under  the  influence  of  such 
painful  feelings,  it  must  be  supposed  I 
had  pretty  well  lost  the  air  of  easy  en- 
joyment which  could  alone  have  pro- 
duced any  appearance  of  the  character  it 
was  my  intention  to  assume.  From 
watchful  anxiety  I  had  passed,  by  swift 
gradations,  into  fretful  impatience — not 
a  little  aggravated  by  the  attentions  of 
Mr.  Woodville,  whom,  though  I  had  long 
evaded,  under  the  horror  of  having  to 
undergo  the  effort  of  talking  with  him 
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in  a  calm  and  disengaged  manner,  if  I 
wished  to  disguise  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind,  I  could  not  eventually  escape  : 
he  discovered  me,  and,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  immediately  took  his  station 
by  my  side. 

"  How  wrong  this  is  !  how  very 
wrong  i"  I  repeatedly  said  to  myself,  as 
the  strength  of  my  uncontrollable  impa- 
tience prompted  the  most  abrupt,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say,  the  most  uncivil  replies 
to  all  his  remarks.  Then,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  1  endeavoured  in  the  most  de- 
termined manner  to  resist  myself  as  my 
worst  foe,  and  spoke  calmly,  and  listened 
as  if  I  really  desired  to  pay  the  proper 
attention  which  politeness  demanded  that 
I  should  pay  him. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment :  some 
head,  towering  above  a  group  of  other>, 
arrested  my  attention  ;  now  it  was  sure- 
lyLeslie  coming — but  no,  it  was  again 
disappointment  ;  and  1  was  again  given 
up  to  disquietude  and  abstraction.  Kate 
in  the  meanwhile    had  been   up  to  me 
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two  or  three  times,  to  entreat  me  to  rouse 
myself,  and  sing,  and  do  something  at 
all  events  to  help  her  in  her  difficulties, 
which  she  protested  were  very  great. 

She  now  approached  me  again  ;  and  in 
a  fit  of  desperation  I  took  her  aside  and 
told  her  my  sorrows,  and  how  painfully 
they  were  augmented  by  the  persecution 
of  Mr.  Woodville — intreating  her  at  the 
same  time  not  to  add  any  on  her  part. 

"  Really,  Isabel,"  she  said,  "  you  put 
me  out  of  all  patience — this  is  quite 
childish  !" 

"  Well,  it  is  so;  1  know  it,"  I  re- 
plied, "  I  know  it  is — wait  one  moment 
— I  will  conquer  it ;"  and  truly,  ashamed 
of  my  weakness,  I  waited  only  till  I  had 
summoned  all  my  energy  to  my  aid,  and 
then  I  told  her  I  would  sing,  or  do  any 
thing  she  liked. 

She  praised  me  for  this,  and  desiring 
Mr.  Woodville  to  lead  me  to  the  or- 
chestra, we  were  all  proceeding  there, 
when  at  that  instant  Leslie  entered  the 
room,  with  Mrs.  Melmoth  leaning  upon 
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one  arm,  and  Julia  upon  the  other. 
This  was  the  sight — the  very  sight  I  had 
dreaded  to  see.  I  knew  the  Melmoths 
were  not  yet  arrived ;  for  the  wretched 
mystery  which  always  in  my  torturing 
fancy  linke  d  them  in  some  connexion 
with  Leslie,  rendered  me  nearly  as  at- 
tentive to  their  movements  as  to  his  •, 
and  besides  the  misery  which  resulted 
from  a  conviction  that  Leslie,  by  coming 
so  late,  had  little  or  no  solicitude  to  seek 
my  society  —  the  fear  of  his  being  de- 
tained by  being  in  the  company  of  Miss 
Melmoth  had  considerably  increased  the 
unhappiness  I  had  carved  out  for  myself. 

Kate  lectured  them,  in  her  lively  way, 
for  being  so  late ;  for  which  Miss  Mel- 
moth accounted,  not  very  pleasantly  to 
me,  by  saying  that  "  Mr.  Leslie  had 
taken  coffee  with  them,  and  had  in- 
veigled them  to  Astley's,  to  see  one  of 
his  horses  (which  he  had  sent  there  to 
be  trained)  performing  a  part  in  a  new 
spectacle" 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  brought 
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the  creature  here  !"  said  Kate,  turning 
to  Leslie,  "  for  we  are  more  stupid  than 
any  thing  you  can  conceive  ;  Lushington 
has  played  off  all  his  jokes,  and  heavy 
Simpson  has  gone  through  his  common- 
place." 

"  But  Miss  Melville  has  not  perform- 
ed her  part,"  said  Mr.  Woodville,  mak- 
ing a  movement  to  proceed. 

"  No;  you  are  just  in  time,"  said 
Kate ;  "  come,  Isabel,  what  will  you 
sing?" 

"  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  one 
to  make  one's  way  through  this  dense 
mass  ?"  said  Miss  Melmoth,  before  I  had 
time  to  reply  to  Kate's  inquiry. 

"  Indeed  I  can't  tell,"  said  Leslie, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  Just  by  using  your  elbows  and  your 
feet,  and  following  us,"  said  Kate,  taking 
the  other  arm  of  Mr.  Woodville,  with 
whom  we  now  set  forth. 

"  If  he  does  leave  the  room  with  that 
insolent  woman  whilst  I  am  singing !" — 
I  thought  to  myself,  with  a  disdain  that 
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spurned  at  the  Melmoths  and  at  him, 
as  I  heard  them  mutually  lamenting  the 
difficulties  that  impeded  their  progress 
as  we  went  along ;  and  which,  on  Julia 
Melmoth's  part,  I  knew  as  well  as  if  I 
could  have  looked  into  her  heart,  arose 
from  no  dislike  to  elbowing  her  way 
through  an  elegant  and  admiring  crowd, 
but  from  an  unwillingness  to  give  herself 
any  trouble  to  listen  to  a  performer  whom 
she  so  perfectly  detested  as  she  did  me. 

Long,  however,  before  we  reached 
the  orchestra  we  had  parted  company  ; 
for  Mrs  Melmoth  had  so  many  friends  to 
great,  and  so  many  curtsies  to  make, 
that  there  appeared  no  chance  of  her  ar- 
riving at  the  point  of  destination  till  the 
close  of  the  evening  {  Kate,  accordingly, 
hurried  on,  without  attending  to  whether 
she  followed  us  or  not.  I  should  equally 
have  withdrawn  my  attention  from  Mrs. 
Melmoth,  if  she  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  Leslie  :  but,  finding  that  by  no 
efforts  I  could  keep  them  in  view,  1  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  search  ;  only  sus- 
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pending  my  fixed  determination  to  dis- 
card, with  the  scorn  it  merited,  every 
thought  of  him,  till  I  had  ascertained  if 
Miss  Melmoth  succeeded  in  inveigling 
him  into  another  room — there  being  seve- 
ral open  for  the  reception  of  the  company. 

I  would  not  trust  my  fancy  with  such 
a  surmise ;  for,  had  I  done  so,  I  could 
never  have  succeeded  in  singing,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  sung,  the  simple  air 
I  had  selected. 

It  was  because  I  believed  that  he  I 
loved  was  near  me— he  who  had  so  often 
hung  over  me  with  professions  of  the 
tenderest  attachment,  as  I  gave  utter- 
ance to  this  language — and  this  music 
— he  whose  image  was  associated  in  my 
imagination  with  all  that  could  charm  in 
taste  or  feeling ;  it  was  the  result  of  this 
combination  of  ideas  that  enabled  me, 
with  intense  but  steady  feeling,  to 
breathe  forth  a  portion  of  my  impas- 
sioned soul  in  the  song  of  "  When 
through  life  unblest  we  rove." 

I  felt  as  if  I  hung  my  all  of  hope  upon 
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every  note  j  for  every  note,  if  Leslie 
had  the  feelings — the  common  feelings 
and  remembrances  of  humanity,  must, 
I  thought,  awaken  responsive  sympathy 
in  his  heart ;  for  when  that  song  was 
new  to  us,  life  and  love  were  new — I 
was  new  — and  the  vows  he  offered  me 
were  new ;  and  for  a  while,  though  it 
should  be  but  for  a  while,  the  magic  of 
the  heart  which  restored  him  to  me,  as 
in  the  days  when  he  loved  me,  must,  I 
believed,  reflect  upon  the  mirror  of  his 
memory  some  traces  of  me,  such  as  I 
was  when  I  was  beloved.  I  passed 
from  the  plaudits  of  those  around  me— I 
scarcely  heard  them  —  I  looked  round 
with  a  hurried  gaze  for  the  eyes  I  would 
so  fain  have  discovered  bent  upon  me :  not 
discerning  them,  I  would  have  hastened 
on,  but  Mr.  Woodville  restrained  me. 
"  Where  would  you  go  ?"  he  said  ;  and 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  in  his  smile, 
there  was  such  deep  interest,  that  I 
could  almost  have  found  it  in  my  heart 
to  have   said,    "  I   am  seeking  Leslie's 
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countenance,  to  read  upon  it  if  he  loves 
me  still;"  but  I  said  nothing,  and  he 
pointed  with  his  hand  to  a  seat  near  me. 

"  No,  I  cannot  stay  here,"  was  my 
reply. 

"  The  room's  too  warm!"  I  con- 
tinued, avoiding  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  seemed  to  study  my  face. 

"  The  other  is  warmer,"  he  replied  ; 
as  if  he  desired  by  any  means  to  keep 
me  from  it. 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  here  I  cannot  re- 
main," I  replied  impatiently  ;  "  no — 
leave  me — good  Mr.  Woodville,  leave 
me  to  myself — "  I  could  no  longer  for- 
bear to  say. 

The  slight  pressure  of  my  hand  as 
he  released  it  from  his  own,  and  the 
sigh  with  which  he  beheld  me  break 
away  from  him,  and  rush  into  the 
crowd,  seemed  to  speak  all  that  he  could 
not  have  said.  "  Go,  ungoverned  crea- 
ture," I  could  fancy  it  implied ;  "  I 
grieve  for  the  wilfulness  with  which  you 
seek  out  sorrow." 
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And  well  might  he  grieve — and  well 
might  any  body  grieve,  that  thought  it 
worth  while  to  be  interested  about  me, 
to  see  a  creature  whom  God  and  nature 
had  gifted  with  such  strong  perceptions 
of  right  and  wrong  as  I  was  blessed  with, 
rushing  thus  madly  into  a  career  of  error 
and  distress.  I  grieved  for  myself;  but 
I  made  no  effort  to  quell  the  misguided 
will  that  rendered  me  determined,  though 
I  asked  the  question  of  every  individual 
I  met,  to  discover  where  Leslie  had  been 
whilst  I  was  singing.  The  more  likely 
it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  within 
hearing  of  me,  the  more  resolute  I  be- 
came to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  case — 
I  suppose  upon  the  principle  which  urges 
rash  and  impetuous  natures  to  be  for 
ever  in  the  search  after  subjects  of  un- 
easiness. 

I  had  already  passed  through  the  room 
adjoining  to  the  concert-room,  and  with 
one  glance  had  assured  myself  he  was 
notthere.  Though  I  was  seeking  him, 
I  dreaded    to  behold    him  ;    for  by  his 
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side  I  anticipated  to  see  the  hated  form 
of  Miss  Melmoth.  At  last,  in  a  small 
apartment  which  opened  upon  that  in 
which  I  then  was,  and  in  which  there 
were  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  per- 
sons, I  perceived  Leslie,  lolling  upon  an 
ottoman,  and  laughing  immoderately  at 
some  anecdote  which  Miss  Melmoth  was 
relating  to  him  and  Mr.  Lushing  ton. 

My  principal  object  being  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  Leslie,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  it  so  far  as  to  make  mvself 
sufficiently  miserable,  I  had  nothing  now 
to  do  but  to  retrace  my  way,  unless  I 
intended  to  join  the  party  assembled  in 
this  small  room — a  measure  I  had  no  kind 
of  inclination  to  pursue.  I  stood  by  the 
side  of  some  ladies,  who  were  of  that 
happy  insipidity  of  character,  that  an 
occasional  "  yes,"  or  "  no,"  or  any  less 
decided  mark  of  attention  to  the  no- 
things they  discussed,  sufficed  exceed- 
ingly well  to  keep  them  going  in  conver- 
sation ;  so  that  whilst  my  lips  or  my 
head  moved  in  reply  to  what  they  were 
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addressing  to  me,  I  had  leisure  and  op- 
portunity to  gather  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  conversation  that  was  passing 
in  the  boudoir  by  the  door  of  which  we 
stood,  but  almost  hid  by  the  numerous 
persons  passing  and  re-passing,  and  to- 
tally unobserved  by  Miss  Melmoth  or 
either  of  her  hearers,  who  were  lounging 
with  their  backs  turned  to  the  door. 

"Oh,  heavens,  no!  not  to  have  lis- 
tened to  Catalani  herself,  would  I  have 
made  the  effort  of  wading  through  that 
crowd,"  was  her  reply  to  what  seemed 
to  have  been  a  jesting  kind  of  reproof 
from  Mr.  Lushington  for  not  being  in 
the  concert-room. 

"  I  must  be  so  ungallant  as  to  unite 
in  the  same  confession,"  said  a  voice, 
whose  words  struck  like  a  dagger  upon 
my  heart ! — Ungallant  !  had  Leslie  used 
any  other  phrase,  I  think  his  remark 
could  not  have  pained  me  so  much! — my 
knees  trembled  under  me,  and  I  was 
constrained  to  sit  down  ! — I  had  to  en- 
dure manifold  inquiries  from  my  compa- 
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nions  as  to  what  was  the  matter  ;  but  an 
attempt  at  a  smile,  and  the  mere  reply 
that  I  was  tired  of  standing,  satisfied 
them  that  nothing  material  ailed  me.  I 
lost  a  portion  of  what  followed  ;  but  Mr. 
Lushington,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  style, 
somewhat  illustrated  it  by  remarking  : — 

"  I  think  it  a  very  likely  thing  ;  for  if 
you  observe,  those  elderly  gentlemen, 
when  they  do  take  to  marrying,  gene- 
rally carve  out  as  much  trouble  for 
themselves  as  they  can,  by  selecting 
some  young,  high-spirited,  restless  girl, 
who  bids  fair  to  spend  their  money  and 
break  their  hearts !" 

"  But  that  never  will  be  Woodville's 
mistake,"  said  Leslie, 

"  No,  no,"  added  Miss  Melmoth  ;  "  he 
is  not  covered  with  the  armour  of  forty 
years'  experience,  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
arts  of  a  country  novice  of  one-and- 
twenty !" 

I  felt  that  this  was  levelled  at  me,  and 
I  listened  with  an  agony  of  expectation 
for  some  defending  word  on  the  side  of 
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Leslie.  "  Will  he  tamely  sit  and  hear 
me  accused  of  artifice?"  I  asked  myself. 
"'But  is  it  of  me  that  they  speak  ?  and  if 
it  is,  or  if  not,  why  do  I  sit  here  ?  why 
am  I  thus  the  slave— the  victim  of  self- 
will  ?"  and  I  half  rose  to  leave  the  spot, 
but  the  crowd  impeded  me,  and  the  next 
words  of  Miss  Melmoth  I  was  compelled 
to  hear. 

"  By  the  way,  if  report  speaks  true,  he 
is  not  the  only  hero  who  has  been  at- 
tacked by  that  young  lady  !" 

"  Oh,  I  solemnly  protest  she  never 
levelled  either  dart  or  spear  at  me  !" 
said  Mr.  Lushington. 

"  Darts  and  spears,"  said  Miss  Mel- 
moth, "  are  not  the  artillery  with  which 
Cupid  wars." 

"  Folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 

A  sigh  that,  piercing,  mortifies  !" 

said  Leslie  ;  recalling  to  my  mind,  as  he 
made  the  quotation,  the  many,  many 
times  I  had  heard  him  repeat  those  tine 
lines  of  Ben  Jonson's,   when  moonlight 
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and  solemn  imagery — and,  above  all,  our 
mutual  love,  completed  the  charm  he 
threw  over  them ! — Then,  how  beauti- 
fully did  they  sound  upon  my  ears !  Now 
— but  the  cup  of  mortification  was  al- 
ready full  to  overflowing  ;  nothing  could 
augment  it— a  t  least  1  thought  so  :but 
some  drops  of  bitterness  were  yet  to  be 
infused  into  it,  and  I  waited  to  have  my 
portion  complete  — quite  complete! 

"  Well,  but  who  is  it  that  Miss  Mel- 
ville—" 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Miss  Melmoth, 
looking  round  her,  but  not  detecting 
me,  screened  as  I  was  by  the  door. 

I  lost  the  rest  of  Mr.  Lushington's  sen- 
tence in  the  subdued  tone  in  which  he 
continued  it,  as  well  as  the  next  observa- 
tion of  Miss  Melmoth's  ;  but  never  shall 
I  lose  the  remembrance  of  the  deadly 
pang  which  struck  me  to  the  heart,  as  I 
caught  distinctly,  without  the  loss  of  a 
letter,  the  reply  of  Leslie  to  what  she 
had  said  ! 

"  I  know  it  is  usual  for  all  replies  to 
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such  indirect  inquiries  as  it  is  your 
pleasure  to  address  to  me,  to  be  equi- 
vocal, or  to  be  taken  en  badinage ;  but  I 
have  particular  reasons  for  wishing  you 
to  believe  me  sincere  in  saying,  that, 
with  the  highest  respect  for  that  lady, 
I  totally  disclaim  any  other  sentiment 
relative  to  her,  which  you  impute  to 
me." 

I  no  longer  paused  for  more — I  started 
from  my  seat :  a  signal  which  brought  to 
my  side  the  ladies  who  had  enlisted  me 
for  a  companion,  and  who,  unconscious 
of  the  interest  that  chained  me  to  one 
spot,  had  wandered  a  little  apart  from 
me ;  but,  seeming  to  consider  that  I  be- 
longed to  them,  no  sooner  perceived  me 
move  than  they  approached  to  rejoin 
me,  inquiring  if  I  were  going  to  return 
to  the  concert-room.  I  made  some  in- 
coherent reply,  signifying  a  negative  : 
and  my  part  in  the  drama  of  the  night 
being  effectually  ended,  I  retired  to  ano- 
ther and  a  different  scene. 


CHAP.  XL 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION, 


Whence  and  what  are  we  ? — to  what  end  ordain'd  ? 

"What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  sustain'd  ? 

Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ? 

Life  an  entrusted  talent,  or  a  toy  ? 

Is  there,  as  reason,  conscience,  Scripture  say, 

Cause  to  provide  for  a  great  future  day ; 

WTien,  earth's  assign'd  duration  at  an  eim, 

Man  shall  be  summon'd  and  the  dead  attend  ? 

COWPER. 


"  Did  I  ever  anticipate  a  more  than 
common  portion  of  enjoyment,"  I  asked 
myself,  "  that  a  more  than  common  por- 
tion of  disappointment  was  not  my  lot  ? 
Never ! — no,  never  !"  and  with  a  burst 
of  anguish,  that  for  a  long  time  stifled 
the  broken  accents  of  complaint,  I  cast 
myself  into  a  chair  in  my  own  room. 

"  Oh,  life  ! — unhappy  life  !"  I  at  length 
exclaimed,  as  if  in  speaking,  though  I 
spoke  only  to  my  wretched  self,  I   re- 
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lieved  my  full  heart;  "  why  were  you 

.riven  to  me  ?  I  cannot  stem  this  torrent 
of  misery — this  overwhelming  torrent  1" 
and  again  and  again,  my  sorrows,  like  a 
flood,  seemed  to  bear  me  down  with 
their  force. 

But  as  nothing  violent  can  be  lasting, 
my  impetuosity  at  length  exhausted  it- 
self, and  I  became  more  calm.  The 
dark  clouds  of  passion  became  less  dense; 
they  gradually  gave  admission  to  faint 
gleams  of  ci'Uth  and  reason,  which,  like 
the  first  dawn  of  day  upon  a  night  of 
storm  and  tempest,  insensibly  obtained 
increasing  power,  till  the  dominion  of 
mental  light  was  fully  established. 

"  Is  this  the  conduct  of  a  rational— a 
religious  being?"  I  asked  myself. — "  Re- 
ligion ! — oh,  profaned,  insulted  name  ! — 
forgotten  duties!— forsaken  Bible  !  —  for- 
saken  friends,  divine  and  human  !"  and 
softer  tears— penitential  tears  streamed 
down  my  face,  as  1  took  into  my  hands 
my  heavenly  Father's  record  of  His  will, 
and  of  His  love  —  His   tenderness   for 
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those  who  seek  Him — His  fearful  judg- 
ments upon  those  who  turn  their  faces 
from  Him  ! 

"  And  what  judgment  so  fearful,''  I 
said — "  what  danger  so  imminent,  as  to 
be  given  up  to  our  own  hearts,  and  to  be 
left  to  follow  our  own  imaginations  ! — a 
heart — an  imagination  like  mine  !  Oh ! 
save  me — save  me  from  it ! — save  me 
from  myself!"  and  never  did  a  suffering 
creature  implore  protection  from  the 
most  ruthless  and  destructive  enemy 
with  more  heartfelt  earnestness  and  fer- 
vour of  supplication  than  I,  upon  my 
bended  knees,  besought  my  Maker  to 
defend  me  from  the  plague  of  my  head- 
strong will,  and  my  ungoverned  feelings. 

I  rose  subdued  and  comforted.  I  re- 
opened my  Bible  :  in  the  first  leaf  of  it 
Mr.  Manvers  had  written  my  name,  and 
followed  it  with  this  quotation  from  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  :  "  Whatsoever  things 
"  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  ho- 
"  nest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
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"  soever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
"  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
"  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any 
"  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
"  think  on  these  things." 

"  And  how  have  I  followed  this  mo- 
nition ?"  I  said,  as,  in  a  brief  review 
(which  conscience,  that  never  errs,  ren- 
dered but  too  faithful),  I  glanced  back 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  last  three 
months  of  my  life  had  passed.  "  Does 
not  this  tinsel  testify  ?"  and  I  turned  a 
contemptuous  look  upon  my  fine  appa- 
rel :  "  Is  this  the  garb  of  a  woman  pro- 
fessing godliness  ?  Is  this  house  her  fit 
abode— the  scene  I  have  left  her  proper 
sphere  ?"  and,  as  the  sounds  of  revelry 
broke  continually  upon  my  ears  from 
the  party  below,  contrasted  with  the  si- 
lence and  penitence  in  which  I  had 
shrouded  myself,  they  conveyed  to  my 
thoughts  some  illustration  of  what  Cow- 
per  calls — 

"  The  stir  of  the  great  Babel— 

The  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates." 
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Yet,  amidst  the  stern  severity  of  truth, 
to  which  I  earnestly  desired  henceforth 
to  devote  myself,  frail,  human  feelings 
would  assert  their  power;  and,  whilst 
prayer — fervent,  continual  prayer  broke 
from  my  lips,  it  mingled  with  the  wait- 
ings of  disappointed  affection. 

"  Yet  how  just  is  this  sorrow— how 
truly  just!"  I  could  not  forbear  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  I  thought  of  the  head- 
strong determination  with  which,  in  op- 
position to  the  warnings  of  reason,  I 
had  descended  from  the  elevated  station 
in  which  my  rejection  of  Leslie  had  once 
placed  me,  to  take  the  low,  the  unwise, 
the  unsafe  step  of  seeking  a  renewal  of 
the  love  that  was  unworthy  of  me — the 
love  that  I  had  refused — the  love  that  I 
had  sacrificed,  because  virtue  called 
upon  me  to  offer  it  up  in  testimony  of 
my  principles. 

"  But  this  was  not  my  first  mistake," 
I  continued  ;  "  that  was  in  coming  to 
this  place  of  error  and  temptation.  Oh, 
Miss  Delmond  ! — Mr.  Manvers  !  did  you 
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not   warn    me  ?      But  I   would  not  be 
warned.      Dear    friends !    dear,    happy 
friends !"    and,    as   I   remembered    the 
days  of  peace  we  had  known  together, 
and  compared  them  with  the  inquietude 
— the  restlessness — the  glare  and  glitter, 
but  the  hollow  emptiness  of  the  pleasures 
to  which  I   had  lately  surrendered   my 
time  and   thoughts,  I  seemed  like   one 
who,  in  the  burning  heat  of  noon,  turns 
from  some  cool,  sequestered  glade,  where 
he  reposed   on  verdant  lawns,  or,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  walked 
by  the  "  still  waters   of  comfort" — to 
rush  into  the  full  blaze  of  a   meridian 
sun — to  climb  up  bare  and  rugged  rock- 
in  search  of  a  phantom   which  for  ever 
eluded  his  grasp. 

"  No,  this  will  not  do— this  will  never 
do  !"  I  thought  ;  "  I  am  not  made  to 
rind  happiness  in  what  is  not  true — and 
the  truth  is  not  here.  I  will  go  back  to 
my  solitude,  and  to  my  friends — they 
will  receive  me  gladly ;  and  there  I  will 
try   and   be    happy.     Try?— Ah!  what 
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work  have  I  made  for  myself!  what  a 
warfare  ! — and  once  it  was  complete  ; 
and  now,  I  must  again  pass  through  this 
dreaded  conflict !  Oh  !  break,  my  heart ! 
— break — break  at  once!" 

And  sinking  under  the  terrors  of  what 
I  too  well  knew  I  must  undergo,  ere  the 
days  of  tranquillity  I  panted  for  were 
given  to  me  again,  I  laid  my  head  upon 
my  folded  arms,  and,  in  the  weakness 
of  my  nature,  like  a  child  that  shrinks 
from  punishment,  I  sobbed  over  the  an- 
guish that  awaited  me. 

From  this  state  of  feebleness  and  grief, 
I  was  arrested  by  hearing  some  one  open 
my  door.  I  started  up  in  great  confu- 
sion ;  but,  on  perceiving  Lucy,  Miss 
Stanley's  maid,  I  endeavoured  to  assume 
an  indifferent  air,  and,  while  I  turned  my 
face  from  her,  to  conceal  the  marks  of 
agitation  it  exhibited,  I  inquired,  "  what 
she  wanted  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  didn't  think  of  finding 
you  here,  ma'am,"  she  said ;  "  I  was 
going    to    take  the  liberty  of  shewing 
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a  lady  in  here  who  was  asking  for  you, 
as  we  have  no  room  at  liberty  down 
stairs." 

"  A  lady  asking  for  me  !" — But,  ere 
the  words  were  well  uttered,  a  form 
darted  from  behind  Lucy,  and,  in  an 
instant,  I  found  myself  pressed  to  the 
heart  of  Miss  Delmond. 

My  inquiries  were,  of  course,  profuse 
and  rapid,  as  to  the  extraordinary  case 
of  her  appearing  before  me  at  such  a 
time,  and  in  such  a  manner.  Her  replies 
were  brief,  but  given  with  a  sad  and  even 
solemn  countenance.  Never  did  antici- 
pation of  evil  find  a  more  quick  and 
ready  recipient  than  in  me.  I  had  but 
one  friend  and  connexion  in  the  world ; 
and  that  misfortune  threatened  me  on 
that  side,  my  hasty  exclamations  fore- 
boded. 

"  My  uncle "  I  said,  in  breath- 
less terror. 

"  He  is  very  ill,"  she  replied. 

"  He  is  dead!"  I  little  less  than 
shrieked. 
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"  No,  not  dead  ;  he  is  not  dead,  Isa- 
bel ;"  and  she  tried  to  make  me  attend 
to  her,  and  to  rouse  me  from  the  hurried 
and  distracted  air  with  which  I  con- 
tinued to  repeat,  "  let  us  go  directly — I 
will  pack  up  immediately  !"  hastening  to 
put  in  force  my  words. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  said,  "  and  listen  to 
me." 

I  did  mechanically  as  she  desired.  A 
strange  confusion,  resulting  from  the 
suddenness  of  her  appearance  and  the 
ill-tidings  she  brought,  acting  upon  the 
already  disturbed  state  of  my  mind,  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream — and  T, 
no  doubt,  looked  as  wildly  as  I  felt ;  for, 
having  gazed  upon  me  in  silence  a  few 
moments,  she  caught  me  again  to  her 
heart,  and,  while  her  own  tears  fell,  she 
besought  me  to  speak,  or  to  weep,  or  to 
do  any  thing  but  look  at  her  so  "  pain- 
fully." 

The  tightness  and  oppression  that 
stupified  me,  yielded  at  the  sight  of  her 
grief;   and    I   was   enabled,   though   in 
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broken  accents,  to  speak  intelligibly. 
I  besought  her  not  to  heed  me. 

"  I  am  well,  and  as  happy  as  I  de- 
serve to  be  ; — but  my  dear  uncle !" — and, 
as  I  remembered  this  tender  friend — a 
father — more,  perhaps,  than  many  fa- 
thers to  me — suffering,  dying  ! — and  I 
away — unmindful — seeking  only  my  own 
will — my  own  pleasure  ! — a  gush  of  sor- 
row relieved  me,  and  imparted  wretched 
comfort  to  her  heart  and  my  own. 

"  He  had  been  unwell  some  time," 
she  said ;  "  and  she  had  thought  of 
writing  to  me — but  she  supposed  the 
time  of  my  absence  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  disturb 
me  unnecessarily.  But  a  sudden  seizure," 
she  continued,  "  this  morning,  deter- 
mined me  not  to  write,  but  to  fetch  you 
myself — especially  as  your  poor  uncle 
expresses  a  desire  to  see  you.  He  is 
perfectly  himself;  but  I  fear  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  recovering.  I  am 
persuaded,  dear  Isabel,  that  by  the 
earliest  dawn  you  will  be  ready." 
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"  Oh!  now,  now  — this  very  instant ; 
do  not  let  us  delay  !"  and  I  started  from 
my  chair. 

"  Still  the  same  hasty,  rapid  Isabel !" 
she  said.  "  But,  my  dear  girl,  remem- 
ber I  am  not  so  young  as  you  are  ;  a 
few  hours'  rest " 

"  Oh,  surely !"  and  I  interrupted  her  ; 
"  how  could  I  be  so  selfish !  But,  dear 
Miss  Delmond,  this  house  to-night  is  no 
place  of  rest  for  any  one." 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  perceive  it 
is  not.  I  did  not  trust  to  the  chance  of 
rinding  a  habitation  here.  Before  I  came 
to  you,  I  had  been  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  who  has  a  bed  for  me.  The  ne- 
cessity of  our  starting  early,  induced  me 
to  seek  you  at  this  unseasonable  hour  :  I 
found  great  difficulty,  indeed,  in  gaining 
admittance  ;  but,  through  the  medium  of 
one  of  the  female  servants,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  come  in,  and  led  here ;  from 
whence,  she  said,  she  would  despatch  a 
servant  to  seek  you  in  the  rooms  below. 
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I  little  expected,  any  more  than  she  did, 
to  discover  yon  here — an  absentee  from 
the  gay  circle  below  !"  and  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  me  with  a  painful  and 
anxious  expression,  and  though  she 
spoke  not,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  ques- 
tion that  hovered  on  her  lips. 

I  attempted  to  speak—  but  words  were 
denied  me ;  and  turning  from  her,  I 
sighed  bitterly. 

"  My  forebodings,  then,  I  fear  were 
too  true  !"  she  said  ;  "  the  world  has  been 
your  enemy.     Poor  Isabel !" 

"  Oh  !  most  cruel — most  unkind  !"  I 
faintly  articulated. 

She  soothed  me  with  the  tenderest 
pity;  she  spoke  of  brighter  days— of 
better  occupations — of  higher  views — of 
restored  pursuits. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Not  for  me,"  I  said  ;  "  I  fear  not 
for  me.  Though  I  spurn  the  world  that 
has  wounded  me — though  I  disdain  it 
from  my  soul,  it  links  itself  about  my 
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heart — for   one   is  of  it — that  I   never, 

never   can    banish  thence oh  !  Miss 

Delmond Leslie  !"  I  could  not  pro- 
ceed. 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 

"  Have  you  met  him  *"  she  said,  in  a 
low  and  dejected  tone. 

I  spoke  not ;  but  my  silence  sufficed 
to  testify  much  more  than  she  wished  to 
hear. 

"  Then,  indeed/'  she  continued,  "  I 
do  fear  for  you." 

"  You  need  not,"  I  replied ;  "  you 
need  not.  His  turn  for  triumph  is  come, 
and  he  exerts  it.  He  renounces  me  ! — 
he  despises  me  !  Oh  !  why  do  I  live  to 
speak  the  words  — why  do  I  live?" 

"  Because  it  is  the  will  of  God,"  she 
replied,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  and  because 
your  work  is  incomplete  ;  your  severe 
lesson  is  not  learnt.  Oh,  Isabel !  instruc- 
tion in  the  painful  school  of  adversity  is 
at  hand — instruction  to  teach  you  what 
that  awful  change  is,  which,  in  the  wild 
impatience  of  your  spirit,   you  invoke. 
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Forget  yourself  for  awhile,  and  think  of 
your  departing  uncle." 

"  I  will — I  will !  I  thank  you  for  the 
warning.  Selfish,  sinful  being  that  I 
am — at  such  a  time  as  this  !  But  nature 
—  engrossing  nature!  Oh,  Miss  Del- 
mond  !  what  a  blessed  moment  will  it  be 
when  w«  exchange  it  for  that  glorified 
state  in  which  nothing  mean,  or  narrow, 
or  sordid,  or  selfish,  can  find  admission  ! 
Oh !  to  lay  down  in  sweet  hope  of  par- 
don and  acceptance  with  God  !— to  put 
off  this  encumbering  flesh  !" — and  invo- 
luntarily I  raised  my  eyes  in  prayer  that 
my  sins  might  be  forgiven,  and  the  term 
of  my  suffering  existence  shortened. 

"  Think  thus,  Isabel,"  she  said,  "and 
your  victory  over  yourself  will  assuredly 
be  won.  I  leave  you,  I  trust,  to  prayer 
and  to  peace." 

"  Peace  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes — to  peace !"  she  said  ;  "  it  will 
be  but  a  sorrowful  peace,  no  doubt,  and 
bought  with  struggles ;  but  seek  it,  my 
dearest — seek  it  aright,  and  it  will  surely 
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be  given  to  you.  I  must  depart — for 
my  friend  waits  for  me  at  the  door." 

I  dared  not  conduct  her  myself  down 
stairs,  for  fear  of  being  recognized  by 
any  of  the  straggling  visitors  she  might 
encounter.  I  rung  for  Lucy  ;  and  with 
a  promise  to  be  ready  for  her  by  five 
o'clock,  when  she  would  call  for  me  in  a 
post-chaise,  we  parted. 

To  what  a  chaos  of  emotions  did  she 
leave  me  !  Yet,  oppressed  as  I  was  with 
other  sorrows,  the  sudden  danger  of  my 
kind  uncle,  my  friend  and  benefactor, 
reigned  pre-eminent  in  my  thoughts, 
though  the  tears  it  excited  were  of  a 
more  subdued  character. 

In  the  grief  which  results  from  dis- 
appointed affection,  there  frequently 
mingles  so  many  acrimonious  feelings, 
that,  till  its  bitterness  is  mitigated  by 
time,  it  constitutes  a  passion  totally  over- 
whelming and  insupportable.  In  almost 
every  other  species  of  unhappiness  some 
latent  and  indefinable  source  of  comfort 
presents  itself,  embalming  the  very  sor- 
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row  it  demands,  with  mysterious  but 
soothing  sweetness.  In  no  case  of  suf- 
fering is  this,  perhaps,  so  strongly  exem- 
plified, as  in  the  tribute  of  regret  we  offer 
to  dear  relatives,  who  are  passing  away 
from  us  to  the  land  where  all  things  are 
forgotten.  The  strong  foretaste  of  im- 
mortality woven  in  our  very  frame,  sug- 
gests the  certainty  of  our  re-union;  and 
if  other  griefs  at  the  same  time  en^a^e 
the  heart,  a  vague  feeling  of  gratitude 
that  our  dear  friend  is  closing  the  career 
in  which  we  yet  toil  and  pant,  converts 
the  language  of  mourning  into  pious  and 
resigned  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of 
heaven. 

I  could  not  lament  on  my  dear  uncle's 
account  that  his  hour  was  coming,  for 
the  calm  and  conscientious  discharge  of 
Christian  duties  in  which  he  lived,  united 
to  sincere  Christian  faith  (though  he  dif- 
fered upon  minor  points  from  some  of  its 
professors),  left  me  no  fearful  anxieties 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  render 
up  his  account  at  an  unprepared  moment. 
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I  saw  nothing,  in  the  awful  change  that 
awaited  him,  but  rest  from  labour  and 
sorrow.  But  for  myself,  I  found  mate- 
rials enough  for  grief — that  he  was  my 
only  friend  and  protector,  and  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  me,  lonely,  and  of 
all  created  beings  the  most  unfit  to 
struggle  with  the  contingencies  of  fate 
and  fortune,  was  in  itself  an  agitating 
remembrance ;  but  this,  nor  any  other 
anxious  anticipation,  gave  me  half  the 
misery  that  pressed  upon  my  heart,  as  I 
thought  of  my  long  absence  from  him — 
my  neglect — my  brief  and  hasty  epistles 
— my  absorbing  interest  in  my  own 
selfish,  valueless  pursuits ;  whilst  he, 
solitary  and  declining,  was  abandoned 
and  forgotten. 

It  was  true  he  had  not  asked  for  my 
return  ;  but  I  well  knew  how  welcome 
it  would  have  been  to  him — I  well  knew 
that  my  absence  had  been  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  proposed — and,  had  I 
been  solicitous  to  inquire  into  and  pro- 
mote his  pleasure,  I  should  have    long 
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ere  this  discovered  that  it  would  have 
been  right  to  have  gone  home. 

As  thus  I  reasoned  with  and  reproach- 
ed myself,  I  regretted  the  necessity  for 
our  waiting  the  few  hours  that  yet  inter- 
vened, before  our  setting  off.  If  left 
to  myself,  I  would  have  gratified  the 
desire  of  my  heart  to  atone  for  the  past, 
by  the  most  rapid  means  of  hastening  to 
hmi  that  I  could  have  devised. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  the  matter 
rested  in  more  steady  and  composed 
hands,  since  the  rashness  with  which  I 
rushed  upon  any  important  action  com- 
monly defeated  the  purpose  for  which  I 
undertook  it. 

I  had  but  a  brief  interval  in  which  to 
make  preparations  for  my  departure,  and 
a  portion  of  it  I  must  dedicate  to  com- 
municating to  Miss  Stanley  the  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred  to  render  it 
necessary.  I  sat  down  to  write  to  her, 
not  supposing  it  possible  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  amidst  the 
bustle  and  confusion  in  which  she  was 
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now  involved.     But  on  looking  at  my 
watch,  I  perceived,  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  that  by  the  time  I  had  finished 
packing  up  my  trunks  the  guests  would 
probably  be  all  gone,  and  I  could  see 
her  before   she  retired  to  bed.     As  to 
retiring  to  my  own,  it  was  a  thing  I 
never  contemplated,    since   I   knew  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expect  to  sleep  with 
a  heart  and  head  so  deeply  and  painfully 
occupied  as   mine.     I    proceeded  with 
trembling  hands  and  a  breaking  heart 
to  my  occupation,  not  without  reflections, 
agonizing  indeed,  but  sanitary  to  my  soul. 
The  vicissitudes  of  this  chequered  scene, 
which  have  furnished  a  theme   for  the 
moralist  in   every  age  since  the  world 
began,    which  all  experience,   but  few 
observe  upon  and  lay    to  heart,  I  did 
not  languidly  contemplate.  As  if  a  voice 
from  heaven  had  spoken  to  me,  I  was 
bowed  to  the  ground  with  an  amazed 
and  subjugated   spirit,  as   I   contrasted 
the  close  of  this  eventful  evening  with 
its  commencement.     As  if  the  veil  of 
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mortality  had  fallen  from  my  eyes,  F 
looked  upon  human  life  in  its  realities, 
not  in  its  delusions — I  saw  the  flattering 
pride — the  vain  expectation—  the  mis- 
guided passion  which  had  swelled  my 
heart  with  treacherous  hope,  and  sent 
me  thus  inflated  with  error  to  seek  for 
truth — if  truth  and  happiness  be  synony- 
mous terms,  as  they  most  surely  are, 
though  infatuated  mortals  never  will  be- 
lieve it,  till  the  false  phantom  pleasure 
they  have  mistaken  for  it,  having  de- 
luded them  to  the  last,  mocks  their 
unreal  grasp,  and  leaves  them  nothing 
but  the  bitterness  of  repentance — bitter 
indeed,  when  it  is  bounded  to  the  things 
of  time  and  sense  ! — oh,  if  I  could  not 
have  carried  my  anguish  to  the  throne 
of  my  Maker — if  I  could  not  have  be- 
sought him  to  bring  the  lesson  home  to 
my  inmost  soul — if  I  could  not  have 
supplicated  that  it  might  be  the  sancti 
fled  means  of  weaning  me  from  the  crea- 
ture to  serve  the  Creator — how  could 
human  nature  have  supported  the  sharp 
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and  goading  pangs  of  memory  and  pas- 
sion struggling  with  remorse  and  despair, 
as  every  instant  some  revived  remem- 
brance, now  to  be  banished  for  ever, 
laboured  within  me  for  ascendancy. 

"  Last  night — only  last  night,"  and 
for  a  moment  I  took  into  my  hand  the 
dress  I  wore — but  I  cast  it  from  me,  and 
hid  it  from  my  sight — and  vehemently 
set  myself  to  oppose  the  tide  of  fond 
recollections  that  ever  and  anon  suggest- 
ed how  full  I  then  was  of  rapturous 
hope — how  probable  it  appeared  that 
such  hope  would  be  realized  ! 

It  was  only  by  an  uplifted  heart  for 
better  strength  than  my  own,  that  I  was 
sustained  in  the  conflicts  which  the  vi- 
gour and  vividness  of  my  imagination 
rendered  little  less  than  incessant. 

The  noise  from  below  now  gradually 
subsided,  and  the  continual  driving  off 
of  carriages  announced  that  the  party 
were  dispersing.  When  I  had  listened 
to  the  departure  of  what  appeared  to  be 
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the  last,  I  rung  the  bell  for  Lucy,  and 
inquired  if  I  could  see  Miss  Stanley. 

"  Every  body,  she  believed,  was  gone, 
and  Miss  Stanley  was  then  alone,  in  one 
of  the  drawing-rooms." 

I  descended  there,  but  not  perceiving 
Kate  in  the  first  apartment,  I  went  on 
with  a  stealing  step,  dreading  the  chance 
of  encountering  some  stranger ;  but  the 
silence  that  prevailed,  encouraged  me  to 
proceed  to  the  boudoir,  which  upon  this 
occasion  had  been  open  for  company. 
It  communicated  with  the  second  draw- 
ing-room, and  the  door  being  open,  I 
advanced,  seeing  Kate  standing  with  her 
back  towards  me,  but  not  perceiving, 
till  I  had  completely  entered  the  room, 
Mr.  Woodville,  who  was  also  there.  I 
would  have  instantly  retreated,  but  ere 
I  could  attempt  it,  they  both  rapidly  ap- 
proached me :  Kate  seizing  my  hand, 
and  drawing  me  forward  with  a  counte- 
nance of  the  utmost  alarm  and  surprise, 
as  did  likewise  Mr.  Woodville.     In  truth 
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they  might  well  gaze  upon  me  with  be- 
wildered astonishment — for  I  doubt  not 
I  must  have  stolen  upon  them  in  the 
semblance  of  a  spectre,  more  than  of  a 
living  creature.  I  had  discarded  my 
gay  and  costly  garment,  and  arrayed 
myself  in  the  plain  white  gown  1  intend- 
ed to  travel  in.  I  remember,  just  be- 
fore I  came  down  stairs,  I  could  almost 
myself  have  been  appalled  at  my  own 
blanched  cheek,  contrasted  in  its  white- 
ness by  the  black  disordered  hair  that 
hung  in  profusion  round  it,  and  from 
which  I  had  torn  with  contempt  the 
flowers  that  seemed  to  mock  me  with  the 
appearance  of  gaiety.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  perfectly  justified  the  remark  with 
which  Kate  greeted  me. 

"  Are  you  in  your  senses,  Isabel?" 
she  said,  not  in  her  usual  tone  of  sprightly 
carelessness,  but  as  if  she  really  believed 
that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  doing. 

"  Sit  down,  dear  Miss  Melville !"  said 
Mr.  Woodville,  placing  me  a  chair  ;  and 
though  regarding  me  with  astonishment 
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not  less  visibly  expressed  than  that  of 
Kate,  still  mingled  with  so  much  com- 
passion, that  I  addressed  myself  to  him 
as  a  hearer  more  congenial  to  my  feel- 
ings at  that  time  than  Miss  Stanley. 

"  It  seems  very  strange,"  I  said,  "  but 
such  strange  things  have  happened  to  me!" 

In  one  voice  they  both  demanded 
"  what?"  and  I  related,  as  well  as  I  could, 
the  sad  tidings  Miss  Delmond  brought 
me :  in  which  Kate  sympathized  like  a 
friend,  with  genuine  affection  ;  but  when 
I  came  to  speak  of  my  departure  as  just 
at  hand,  both  she  and  Mr.  Woodville 
urged  me  to  postpone  it  a  few  hours 
only.  This,  of  course,  I  steadily  de- 
clined. 

"  But  you  will  be  killed  outright,  my 
dear  creature  !"  said  Kate  ;  "  vou  look 
now  as  if  you  had  risen  from  your  grave  ! 
Does  she  not  ?"  and  she  turned  to  Mr. 
Woodville,  who  shook  his  head,  as  if 
with  hearty  assent  to  the  truth  of  what 
she  said. 

"  I  dare  say  I  look  miserable  enough !" 
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I  replied;  "  but  I  shall  require  more 
than  this  to  kill  me,  Kate  !"  and  I  gave 
her  a  wretched  smile.  "  Life  is  a  load 
we  do  not  so  easily  lay  down." 

"  It  is  a  strange  medley  !"  said  Mr. 
Woodville,  returning  to  his  former  situa- 
tion, which  was  that  of  leaning  against 
the  chimney-piece,  whilst  in  melancholy 
abstraction  he  contemplated  me ;  and 
if  any  creature  ever  presented  food  for 
meditation  I  must  that  instant  have 
afforded  it,  in  the  marked  and  painful 
change  which  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
upon  me  !  I  could  not  conceal  the  ideas 
it  suggested,  for  strong  impressions  pant 
for  communication  ;  and  the  hope  that 
even  upon  Kate's  gay  unthinking  mind 
I  might  seal  some  conviction,  enabled 
me  to  discard,  with  disdain,  the  possi- 
bility of  her  receiving  them  with  ridi- 
cule. 

"  Let  fools  laugh,"  I  thought,  "  and 
call  it  cant — sorrow,  and  death,  and 
judgment  are  not  cant !" 

"  Oh,    Kate !"    I   said,    pressing   the 
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hand  I  held,  with  real  love,  to  my 
heart,  "  we  part — perhaps  to  meet  no 
more !" 

"  No,  Isabel ;  do  not  say  so  !"  and 
she  interrupted  me  with  quickness  and 
with  emotion,  which  she  struggled  vehe- 
mently to  restrain  ;  and  which,  when  she 
found  it  too  painful  for  her,  she  at- 
tempted, as  usual,  to  dissipate  with  a 
lively  turn.  "  To  meet  no  more  is  a 
phrase  that  ought  never  to  be  used,  ex- 
cept to  finish  off  a  rhyme  in  a  sonnet ; 
should  it,  Mr.  Woodpile?'' 

"  Certainly,  we  cannot  permit  it  to  be 
used  on  the  present  occasion,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  Alas !  it  matters  little,  I  believe, 
what  we  choose  to  permit  or  not !"  said  I. 
"  If  I  had  wanted  to  learn  this  truth,  I 
have  made  great  proficiency  in  it  within 
the  last  few  hours." 

"  Ah,  dear  Miss  Melville !"  he  said, 
"  is  it  not  too  true  that  you  are  some- 
what prone  to  augment  the  real  evils  of 
life,  by  anatomizing  them  too  closely  ?" 
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"  She  will  do  it ;  she  cannot  help  it," 
said  Kate. 

"  Oh,  let  them  pass  !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  do  not  look  upon  them  so  steadfastly. 
Every  thing  is  doomed  to  glide  away 
from  us — day  and  night,  and  life  and 
death  !"— 

"  And  what  comes  after  death  ?  will 
that  too  glide  away  from  us  ? — Oh,  Mr. 
Woodville  !  before  a  rational  being  can 
derive  any  comfort  from  such  a  system 
as  yours,  he  must  have  buried  every  fa- 
culty, blinded  every  perception,  and  re- 
duced himself  to  the  condition  of  a  stock 
or  a  stone  !  Pardon  me  this  vehemence, 
I  know  not  what  prompts  it — not  any 
arrogant  consciousness  of  superiority  in 
my  own  views  and  opinions  most  assu- 
redly, since,  shame  be  to  me,  they  have 
led  to  no  consistent  practice.  But  so 
certain,  so  firm  and  fixedly  am  I  con- 
vinced that  they  are  the  only  right  views 
and  opinions,  that  I  declare  to  you,  if 
an  angel  had  spoken  this  night,  and  re- 
vealed to  me  the  different  paths  of  truth 
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and  error,  I  could  not  be  more  decidedly 
assured  than  I  am,  that  the  ways  of  the 
world  are  false,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
revealed  word  of  God  is  true." 

"  But  what  is  it,  my  dear,  distracted 
creature  !"  said  Kate,  "  that  you  call  the 
ways  of  the  world  ?  If  you  mean  the 
ways  of  the  Old  Bailey — " 

"  No,  no  ;  I  mean  the  frivolity,  the 
thoughtlessness — but,  need  I  explain  ? 
will  you  forgive  me,  Kate  ? — but  I  know 
you  will,"  and  I  took  her  hand  ;  and 
looking  round  upon  the  disordered  apart- 
ments— tables  strewed  with  cards,  lights 
burning  in  their  sockets,  mingling  their 
flickering  gleams  with  the  pure,  bright 
beams  of  the  rising  sun,  "  See  what  I 
call  the  ways  of  the  world  ! — Are  these 
the  vestiges  of  rational  and  sober-minded 
intercourse  ? — Is  this  the  scene  from 
which  we  return  to  the  duties  of  prayer 
with  refreshed  and  grateful  spirits,  and 
if  it  pleased  Him  who  gave  us  life  to 
demand  it  back  again  ere  another  day 
dawned  upon  us— contented   to   resign 
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it  ? — In  short,  dear  Kate,  is  the  truth  in 
these  things  ?— Is  it,  Mr.  Woodville  ?" 

"  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  I 
have  heard,"  said  Kate,  "  and  I  know 
nobody  so  likely  to  drag  it  up,  as  my 
friend  Isabel,  if  digging  deep  will  suffice; 
what  think  you?" 

But  Mr.  Woodville  did  not  entirely 
participate  in  her  manner  of  treating 
the  subject.  Advancing  life  (except  in 
the  weak,  or  the  wicked)  seldom  favours 
jesting  upon  these  points.  That  they 
may  be  true !  inspires  prudence  as  well 
as  piety ;  and  nobody  was  more  prudent 
than  Mr.  Woodville.  He  turned  off, 
both  her  appeal  and  mine,  by  a  kind  of 
commenting  smile,  which  expressed  no- 
thing either  way,  and  then  prepared  to 
bid  me  farewell  by  extending  his  hand. 

"  I  doubt  you  think  me  little  better 
than  a  heretic,"  said  he,  "  but  you  may 
believe  me  sincere  in  my  parting  invo- 
cation, '  God  bless  you  !'  " 

I  returned  the  blessing  with  fervour — 
and  he  left  us  ;  I   then  asked   Kate  to 
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retire  to  bed,  but  she  insisted  upon  re- 
maining with  me  till  Miss  Delmond 
called  for  me,  which  I  now  almost  every 
moment  expected  her  to  do.  I  had  no 
occasion  to  prepare  any  very  ceremonious 
message  for  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  a  per- 
son so  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  minutiae 
of  life,  that  unless  Kate  delivered  my 
grateful  compliments  to  him  for  his  hos- 
pitality during  my  stay,  it  was  probable 
he  would  not  very  soon  have  discovered 
it  had  come  to  a  close. 

The  sound  of  carriage  w7heels  now  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  my  friend,  and 
with  an  attachment  which,  in  defiance 
of  her  carelessness  and  general  indif- 
ference, I  could  not  but  feel  for  Kate, 
my  heart  sunk  with  fresh  pain  at  the 
thought  of  bidding  her  farewell. 

Miss  Delmond  declined  coming  in, 
and  while  they  were  arranging  my  trunks, 
1  ceased  not,  though  in  few  and  inter- 
rupted words,  to  speak  my  love  and  in- 
terest in  Kate  ;  who,  subdued  and  weep- 
ing,  pressed  me  to   her  heart— though 
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the  characteristic  liveliness  of  her  nature 
broke  forth  even  through  her  tears. 

"  1  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with- 
out you,  Isabel,"  she  said  ;  "  partings 
are  such  disagreeable  things,  that  I  really 
think  I  shall  adopt  your  opinion,  and 
consider  it  a  preferable  thing  to  be  in  a 
place  where  people  part  no  more." 

"  Oh,  that  you  may  indeed  think  of 
it !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  and  that  I  too  may 
never  forget  it !  that  I  may  forget  every 
thing  but  that ! — every  thing  /"  and  I 
grasped  her  hand  in  the  agony  of  my 
heart,  to  remind  her  of  an  intreaty  with 
which  I  had  stopped  her,  when,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Woodville  left  us,  she  was  about 
to  speak  of  Leslie — an  intreaty  that  she 
would  never  again  utter  his  name  in  my 
hearing.  "  Let  us  live  for  a  better  world, 
dearest  Kate,"  I  said  ;  "  this  world  ! 
what  a  dream  it  is  !  A  few  brief  hours 
since,  and  you  and  I  met  arrayed  in 
smiles,  drest  for  vanity,  full  of  jest  and 
laughter — and  how  do  we  part !" 

"    Painfully     enough  —  sorrowfully 
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enough  !"  said  she ;  "  I  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently unhappy  for  the  rest  of  this  day 
to  satisfy  any  body  !" 

"  God  bless  you  !  would  that  I  could 
make  you  happy — would  that  I  could 
make  any  body  happy!"  was  my  last 
farewell — I  clasped  her  to  my  heart — 
and  was  gone. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


He  that  is  born  is  listed;  life  is  war — 
Eternal  war  with  woe :  who  bears  it  best 
Deserves  it  least. 

Young. 

During  our  sorrowful  journey,  I  re- 
lieved my  mind  of  some  of  its  misery, 
by  unfolding  the  whole  of  my  story  to 
Miss  DeJmond.  I  withheld  from  her 
nothing  ;  I  laid  before  her  all  my  errors, 
all  my  air-built  hopes — all  my  disap- 
pointment ;  but  having  done  so,  I  en- 
treated that  the  subject  might  never  be 
revived. 

"  1  deserve  your  censure — your  con- 
tempt," I  said. 

"  Contempt,  Isabel !"  and  she  inter- 
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rupted  me ;  "  contempt  is  a  sentiment 
which  a  Christian  cannot  know." 

"  Pity  then,"  I  replied ;  "  it  is  pity 
I  should  have  said. — Alas  ! — this  proud 
rebellious  heart  discerns  but  little  dif- 
ference yet  in  the  terms." 

"  Not  yet,  perhaps,"  she  said ;  "  but 
you  will,  I  trust.  You  are  under  teach- 
ing that  will  eventually  subdue  the  heart 
that  troubles  you.  The  events  of  life 
are  stubborn  and  severe  school-masters  ; 
but  they  are  the  most  effectual,  rightly 
understood." 

"  I  understand  them,  Miss  Delmond — 
I  am  sure  that  I  understand  them ;  how 
wonderful  it  is,  then,  that  I  should  yet  be 
deluded  and  deceived !" 

"  It  would  be  wonderful,  no  doubt," 
she  replied,  "  if  you  did  not  possess 
another  nature,  which  is  for  ever  at  war 
with  the  superior  one  that  points  to 
truth  ;  and,  what  is  more  grievous,  it 
ever  will  be  so,  while  life  is  granted 
you ;  it  is  an  unceasing  warfare, 
Isabel.     I   remember,"    she   continued, 
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"  some  forcible  remarks  of  Mr.  Cecil's 
upon  self-denial ;  which,  after  all,  lies  at 
the  root  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  religion  may  be  simplified  into 
two  principles  : — the  love  of  God,  which 
comprizes  in  it  the  sweetest  and  fullest 
exercise  of  all  the  social  affections — since 
to  love  the  Creator  rightly  is  the  only 
means  that  conduce  to  the  due  regula- 
tion of  human  attachments  ; — and  self- 
denial  ;  by  which  I  mean  an  abandon- 
ment of  self — a  mortification  of  will  and 
passion  :  in  short,  as  the  apostle  so  for- 
cibly and  justly  expresses  it,  ■  a  cruci- 
fying of  the  flesh.'  " 

"  It  seems  to  be  so,  indeed,"  I  said  ; 
"  but  do  you  remember  Mr.  Cecil's  re- 
marks ?  for  I  have  not  lost  my  propensity 
for  treasuring  up  the  wisdom  of  others — 
I  suppose,  that  I  may  have  a  hoard  for 
the  end  of  my  life,  when  I  shall  have 
bought  dearly  enough  an  ample  store  of 
my  own." 

"  As  nearly  as  I  recollect,  his  remarks 
are    these,"    she   replied :    "  they   are 
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strong,  and  perhaps  may  offend  you  as 
a  little  coarse ;  but  their  truth  must 
apologize  for  their  homeliness. — *  It  can- 

*  not  be  too  often  considered,'   he  says, 

*  that  real  happiness,  order,  peace,  and 
'  beauty  depend  on  self-denial.  If  na- 
'  ture,  in  its  wild  state,  and  wishes,  and 
'  indulgent  sensualities,  is  to  be  hu- 
'  moured,  a  dose  of  poison  is  brewing — 

*  a  scourge  for  the  fool's  back  is  pre- 
6  paring  ;  like  drunkards,  who  sit  down 
c  in  good-humour  to  drink,  but  end  in 
(  quarrelling  and  fighting.  Perfect  peace 
'  must  be  won  by  perpetual  war,  and  the 
1  health  of  the  Spirit  by  the  death  of  the 
<  flesh.' " 

"  Ah  !  how  true — painfully  true!"  I 
sighed  rather  than  spoke  ;  "  it  is  a  per- 
petual conflict  that  human  nature  sinks 
under ;"  and  my  tears,  which  had  scarcely 
been  dried  up  since  our  first  unhappy 
meeting,  burst  forth  afresh. 

"  One,  mightier  in  divine  strength 
than  youor  I,  or  any  living  being,  dear- 
est Isabel,"  she  said,  "  experienced  the 
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struggle  that  you  undergo.  '  When  I 
would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me,' 
says  St.  Paul ;  f  oh,  wretched  man  that 
I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?'  But  what  does  he 
instantly  reply,  to  check  this  fainting 
despair  ?  f  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord !'  Think  of  the  suc- 
cour, the  divine  succour,  that  is  at  hand, 
and  be  comforted,  Isabel— be  comforted, 
dearest !" 

I  was  comforted — though  I  wept  as  if 
my  heart  would  break,  I  was  comforted  ; 
and,  during  the  rest  of  our  journey,  I 
continued  calm,  striving  to  subdue  every 
vain  regret,  and  to  preserve  my  mind 
composed  and  prepared  for  the  trial  that 
awaited  me  at  home.  It  was  evening 
when  we  arrived.  I  would  have  uttered 
a  hasty  inquiry,  but  the  agitation  of  my 
spirits  fettered  my  words,  and  I  sunk 
back  in  the  chaise,  full  of  dread  and 
trembling. 

"  He  yet  lives  !"    I  heard  some  one 
reply  ;  and,  darting  from  the  chaise,  I 
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was  hastening  to  his  room —but   Miss 
Delmond  forcibly  detained  me. 

"  You  will  alarm  him  ;  you  must  be 
quiet,  Isabel ;  I  will  prepare  him  for  your 
arrival*'' 

I  was  too  much  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue and  distress  to  resist  her  desire  ; 
and,  almost  fainting,  I  sat  down  while 
she  went  away. 

"  Don't  be  so  downcast,  Miss  Isabel," 
said  old  Mary,  who  remained  with  me ; 
"  master  may  recover  yet." 

"  But  to  think  that  I  should  have 
been  away  from  him !" — I  could  not  utter 
more. 

"  Ah  !  that  was  a  pity,  to  be  sure  !" 
she  said  with  honest  truth  ;  for  inferior 
people,  however  attached  to  their  supe- 
riors, seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of  re- 
minding them  of  their  faults  ;  "  and  he 
has  so  pined  for  you  ! — ■  Isabel !  no  let- 
ter from  Isabel? — no  letter?'  he  often 
kept  saying  before  he  was  so  ill  ;  and 
the  other  day,  when  Mr.  Manvers  called, 
and  asked  when  you  returned,   ■  I  don't 
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know,  indeed,  sir,'  says  master,  rather 
in  a  pet,  you  know,  as  if  it  troubled  him 
to  be  asked  about  it ;  *  I  think  she  has 
forgotten  us  all,  sir,'  he  says." 

I  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room — now  tempted  to  bid  her  be  silent 
— now  taking  her  reproaches  as  a  part  of 
my  punishment ;  and  trying  to  sanctify 
every  additional  pang  by  acknowledging 
its  justice. 

At  length  Miss  Delmond  returned,  and 
told  me  that  my  uncle  was  prepared  to 
see  me,  and  most  anxious  that  I  should 
go  to  him  directly.  I  followed  her  with 
a  trembling  frame  ;  my  heart  died  within 
me  at  the  thought  of  his  meeting  me 
under  such  sad  circumstances  with  any 
feelings  of  displeasure.  But  I  needed 
not  to  have  feared  it :  he  no  sooner  saw 
me  than,  with  extended  arms,  he  pro- 
nounced my  name.  I  flew  to  his  em- 
brace. 

"  My  good,  clear  uncle !"  I  exclaim- 
ed ;  "  upon   my  knees "    and,   un- 
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able  to  utter  another  word,  I  sunk  down 
at  his  feet. 

He  raised  me  with  the  tenderest  ca- 
resses. 

"  All  is  forgotten,  but  that  you  are  re- 
turned to  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot  well 
talk  much  ;  but  believe  in  my  delight  to 
see  you,  dear  child  !" 

He  then  sunk  back  in  his  chair ;  but 
continued  to  hold  my  hand  in  his,  as  I 
sat  by  his  side.  I  saw  too  plainly  that 
not  long  should  I  minister  to  his  com- 
fort— the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him  ! 
Nature  had  revived  for  a  little  interval, 
only  to  sink  more  completely.  He  spoke 
after  some  time. 

"  I  would  see  Mr.  Manvers,"  he  said. 
At  any  other  moment  I  might  have  ex- 
perienced some  emotion  at  the  thought 
of  meeting,  after  such  an  absence,  and 
such  vicissitudes,  this  valued  friend! 
But  I  had  no  room  now  in  mv  mind  for 
selfish  considerations  ;  I  anticipated  the 
approach  of  a  man  of  God, 
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"  At  whose  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  dying  soul  !" 

And  truly  did  I  so  anticipate  him :  ne- 
ver did  the  human  form  convey  a  juster 
image  of  divinity  than  did  the  noble 
figure  of  Mr.  Manvers,  as  he  entered 
the  chamber  of  my  uncle. 

Filled  with  the  sacred  character  in 
which  he  came,  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
sufferer  he  was  called  upon  to  comfort, 
and  to  prepare  for  his  approaching 
change.  He  looked  at  me  indeed,  and 
took  my  hand;  but  he  spoke  not,  but 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  my  uncle, 
who  desired  his  prayers. 

We  all  united  in  the  solemn  act ;  after 
which  my  poor  uncle  spoke  no  more ! 
He  seemed  to  sleep,  and  I  took  my  seat 
by  his  pillow  to  watch  over  him,  intreat- 
ing  both  my  friends  to  leave  me.  Miss 
Delmond  for  some  time  resisted  my  re- 
quest. Mr.  Manvers  was  still  silent, 
not  once  had  he  addressed  me  ;  but  now 
he  spoke — 

"  If  your  health  will  not  suffer/'  he 
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said,  "  if  your  spirits  are  equal  to  endure 
in  solitude  what  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  sustain,  I  know  not  if  we  could  be 
more  kind  than  in  yielding  to  your  de- 
sire. But  though  the  spirit  is  willing — " 
His  voice  faltered,  and  for  a  moment 
he  turned  away.  Almost  immediately 
recovering  his  self-possession — "  Do  you 
indeed  wish  to  be  alone  ?"  he  said. 

"  Most  fervently — most  anxiously  !" 
I  replied. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  taking  the 
hand  of  Miss  Delmond  within  his  own, 
he  would  have  led  her  from  the  room  ; 
but  this  affectionate  friend  yet  lingered. 

"  You  will  send  for  me,  Isabel,  if  I  can 
be  of  the  slightest  use." 

I  promised  her  I  would,  and  we  parted 
as  friends  in  sorrow  part,  soothed  by 
such  gleams  of  love  and  tenderness  as 
only  break  out  in  the  dark  days  of  afflic- 
tion— rays  of  heavenly  feeling  that  ema- 
nate from  the  Father  of  Mercies,  who, 
in  his  goodness,  has  reserved  in  the 
hearts  of  His  creatures  a  store  of  this 
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sweet  sympathy,  to  be  their  mutual  con- 
solation when  most  they  stand  in  need 
of  it. 

They  were  gone,  and  I  remained  in 
awful  silence  by  the  side  of  my  sleeping 
uncle ;  who,  at  present,  indicated  no 
symptom  of  immediate  dissolution. 

"  What  a  mystery,"  I  thought,  "  is 
the  human  heart!  under  many  circum- 
stances the  weakest  of  the  weak,  shrink- 
ing from  trial,  sickening  with  dread  at 
the  bare  idea  of  suffering — yet  here  I 
am,  wooing  to  my  bosom  a  scene  of  pain, 
from  which,  at  any  other  moment,  I 
should  have  recoiled  with  terror.  Where 
is  the  secret  of  this  mysterious  grief, 
whose  very  tears  are  sweet ! — It  is,  it 
must  be,  in  the  *  still  small  voice*  that 
turns  our  weeping  into  streams  of  peni- 
tence. The  heart  is  broken  for  its  sins 
— broken  and  bound  up  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  by  one  and  the  same 
hand  ;  and  that  hand  is  divine  ! — Oh  ! 
to  lie  low  and  patient  beneath  that  search- 
ing, but  heavenly  hand  ! — To  hear,  with 
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the  ear  of  faith,  that  voice  which  never 
spoke  but  to  encourage  and  console — 
cheering  with  the  assurance,  ■  It  is  I, 
be  not  afraid.'  Oh,  to  retain  the  spirit 
of  these  blessed  thoughts !  Why — why 
do  they  fade  ?" 

And  in  the  fervour  of  my  soul  I  could 
have  been  thankful,  most  thankful,  to 
have  exchanged  my  lot  with  him  wTho 
lay  before  me,  at  the  very  portals  of  that 
dark  abyss,  from  which  undisciplined 
humanity  recoils  with  shuddering. 

He  still  continued  to  sleep,  but  with  a 
heaviness  that  alarmed  me  with  a  dread 
that  he  would  "know  no  waking."  My 
woman's  fears  and  feelings  stole  upon 
me  again  ;  but  I  resisted  them  so  far  as 
to  subdue  the  impulse  which  prompted 
me  to  call  one  of  the  servants  from  the 
adjoining  room,  and  whom  I  had  desired 
to  leave  me  till  I  summoned  them. 

"  How  feeble — how  weak  this  is !"  and 
I  compelled  myself  to  bend  over  his  pale 
countenance,  though  I  trembled  as  I 
listened  for  his  breathing,  lest  it  should 
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cease  to  meet  my  ear.  It  was  very 
faint — scarcely  perceptible.  I  took  his 
hand  — the  pulse  was  fluttering  and  indis- 
tinct ;  I  faltered  out  his  name — again — 
again- — he  heard  me  not.  I  sunk  upon 
my  knees,  grasping  his  hands  and  bend- 
ing over  it  my  shrinking  countenance. 
I  prayed  for  him  till  my  voice  was  lost 
in  sobs  so  audible,  that  the  women  came 
to  seek  the  cause.  It  was  sufficiently 
manifest;  with  one  slight  convulsive  pres- 
sure of  my  hand,  he  had  departed — and 
I  was  left  alone  in  the  world  ! 


end  of  vol.  n. 
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